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PREFACE 


Like perhaps most recent books, this one is principally 
made up of matter that had previously appeared in 
periodicals. Making a book of the material was en- 
couraged by a good many amiable readers of the parts 
which so appeared. Part I is based upon articles printed 
under the book’s title in The Unpartizan Review, The 
Weekly Review and The Independent. Part II con- 
sists of essays on men who, as both friends and writers, 
had done more than any others to determine the char- 
acter of whatever thinking is exprest thruout the book. 
The first essay in that Part is a review of the biography 
of General Walker that was publisht while this book was 
in the printer’s hands. The essay on Godkin was written 
for the semi-centennial number of The Nation. Those 
on Spencer and Fiske appeared in my own Review. 
Part III expresses the principal conclusions reacht in my 
long experience. Except a portion of the first chapter, it 
now appears for the first time. 

Many Garrulities have been added to those that ap- 
peared before, and some modifications made, including 
some rearrangements of chapters. 


In the first chapter, I have attempted to explain, so far 
as I could, for the benefit of others, my remarkably active 
longevity. 

As the Garrulities were to be those of an Octogenarian 
Editor, it came natural, after I had explained the octo- 
genarian, to explain the editor, and, through him, his 
somewhat unprecedented Review, especially as those tak- 
ing the trouble to read it might, without immodesty, be 
supposed to be interested in such explanations. That 
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chapter on ‘‘The Editor,” having been written with special 
reference to the Review, many expressions in it are rather 
incongruous with its appearance in the present book. It 
has seemed better to retain them, however, as their re- 
moval would also probably remove some qualities worth 
more than congruity. 

Congruity, indeed, has hardly been aimed at anywhere, 
and no more have consecutiveness and system. I did not 
begin intending a symmetrical autobiography. If I had, 
I hardly would have begun with my eighty-first year. I 
merely intended, as perhaps the title indicates, to jot 
down reminiscences and impressions and convictions as 
they might suggest each other. 

Sometimes I have addrest the readers of the periodi- 
cals, and sometimes the readers of the book. It does not 
seem worth while to attempt congruity here either, and 
it could be made only with the loss of qualities that I am 
vain enough to think may be worth retaining. 

But the deliberate lack of system, the drawing out of 
the periodical publication for nearly four years, the free 
mention of some things before others that occurd earlier, 
and the very free insertion of afterthoughts in the final 
proofs, have involved some anachronisms that may puzzle 
close readers. Occasionally I have hoped to relieve these 
by bracketed insertions, but while I regret them, I am 
still of the impression that the book will prove less tedious 
in its original careless shape than if it were submitted to a 
laborious revision for the sake of form. Yet perhaps my 
judgment on this point is biast by aversion from the 
labor. For that, I will not offer my years as an excuse: for 
I am told, and believe, that that is one of the worst uses 
they can be put to. 

Nearly four years ago, when I began the periodical pub- 
lication of these garrulities, not only was it hardly in my 
mind to write an autobiography, but nothing was farther 
from my mind than to follow fashion—to do it because 
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everybody else was doing it: for autobiographies had not 
become a fashion then. During the interval, however, 
especially of late, they have been coming out faster and 
faster. But as my early numbers were out before the 
fashion set in, I was rather a pioneer of it than a follower. 
Whether to be proud of that circumstance, or not, I 
hardly know. 

The prefaces to some of my earlier books were written 
at my beloved summer home in Burlington, Vermont. I 
am writing this one where, of late years, I have, for increas- 
ing periods enjoyed the society of some of my oldest and 
dearest friends; and alas! have just had to mourn the loss 
of one of the best of them. 

Ha 

Dublin, New Hampshire, Sept. 26, 1923. 
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PART I 
LIFE AND FRIENDS 


i i 


GARRULITIES OF AN 
OCTOGENARIAN EDITOR 


CHAPTER I 


The Octogenarian 
The Unpartizan Review, January, 1920 


Three publishing houses, including my own, have asked 
me to write my reminiscences, one of the houses proposing 
to select from the book, papers for its periodical—an emi- 
nent one. But I told them that if the reminiscences are 
worth having, my own subscribers are entitled to them. 
I have honestly doubted if they can be ‘‘worth having” 
by any considerable number of people: for I have had 
little travel and no adventure, have done the state no 
service, and what little I have tried to do the public, has 
been in writing and editing things that are already within 
reach of those who may care to read them. They have 
interested comparatively few, tho I suppose I should not 
say that without admitting that they have interested 
some of that few considerably. It is an old saw, however, 
that if the simplest life could be written out fully, it would 
make a more interesting book than any yet produced. I 
doubt this, though it must be admitted that the standard 
attempt at such an autobiography, in spite of its being 
written by one of the most mistaken of theorists and mean- 
est of scoundrels, is nevertheless a standard, though 
people do not read it now, any more than they read stand- 
ards in general. 

Note, too, that the old saw is to the effect that f the 


book could be written. Mine simply cannot—the most 
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interesting parts. But as these are known almost exclu- 
sively to myself, it cannot be for them that I have been 
importuned to write my reminiscences; and on general 
principles neither Rousseau, nor even Phryne, has left a 
memory to stimulate to extreme self-revelation. 

The probable reasons, then, why I am asked to write, 
are that, as I am eighty years old * and, my friends say, 
singularly young for that age, I must know something 
worth telling about getting old and keeping young; and 
that, as my long-continued activities have brought me 
into contact with a good many interesting people, I must 
have something worth telling about some of them, and 
can give casual glimpses of many more. And I am em- 
boldened to write of old age partly because I have one 
qualification—and that a major one, denied the author of 
the leading treatise. I have experienced what I am writ- 
ing about, and Cicero never did. He died before he 
reached sixty-four. 


I begin then with what I suppose to be the main reasons 
why I have lived so much longer and remained young so 
much longer than most men. And here at the outset 
I find myself tempted to repeat the reason I have some- 
times banteringly given to friends who know better—that 
I have never done any work or had any trouble. I wonder 
if every man does not think that he has had more than his 
share of both! This I know, however,—that the man 
of my large acquaintance who lived longest, was happiest, 
and diffused most happiness, suffered most, tho not phys- 
ically. He simply rose above his troubles. 

If you care to be well and active at eighty, it may en- 
courage you to know that a daguerreotype of me at six 
represents as hollow-chested and unpromising a brat as 

* As stated in the preface, which nobody is supposed to read, these 
papers were originally publisht periodically, and have since been 


supplemented and modified. This book is publisht toward the close 
of my eighty-fourth year. 
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you can well imagine, and that I have worked the chest 
out to fair prominence; that I inherited a tendency to gout, 
and have got it under; and that I have not been a well man 
for forty years: for that long ago, at Mount Desert, I, 
like so many others there, caught cold in the alimentary 
canal, caught it twice, and have never got over it; and it 
has ever since interfered with my sleep and some other 
essentials of efficiency and happiness. If you ever go to 
that delightful place, protect your abdomen against the 
evening chills. Use a newspaper if you can get nothing 
better. 

And since the foregoing was written over three years 
ago, the temperate diet enforced by the years has, despite 
the years, helped the long-standing trouble. 

But that curse has been a blessing in disguise, as my 
long experience has more and more convinced me most 
curses are. I even wonder more and more if all are not, 
tho it is terribly hard to see it, in even the small ones. 
Yet I tell you deliberately, and I would not tell you at all 
if I didn’t hope that it may do you good, that two of the 
greatest curses of my life have turned out blessings. But 
to find it out, I have had to live very long, and to gain 
a belief that we keep on living longer after the body dies. 
And I am now, even at my age, rather expecting to live 
long enough here to find two more of my heaviest curses 
turn into blessings. I hate to be so cryptic, but I wrote 
at the outset that no man’s life can be fully told, and Ill 
offset my crypticness a little by explaining the blessedness 
from my disturbed sleep. Dr. George Jacoby says that 
old people, whether they sleep or not, should be recumbent 
at least eight hours a day. As few old people sleep any- 
thing like that long at a stretch, it would probably be 
best that the eight hours of recumbency should be in two 
or three instalments, especially an hour shortly before 
dinner. I have a friend who gets it, and despite having 
been knocked out at Libby prison, is now nearly an octo- 
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genarian, and remarkably efficient. I can’t take it tho: 
I’m not built that way. Unless I get all in the morning, 
I seldom get all. The result is that I lie awake many 
hours every morning. But in those hours many of my 
nearest approaches to good thinking have been done, 
many of my least futile plans have been formed, and 
many of my least tedious passages have been written. 
Ideas are apt to flow freely while the blood does not have 
to be pumped against gravity to the brain, and then is a 
good time to note them. But it is a questionable time to 
fall into a long spurt of writing, unless you have, say, a 
thermos bottle and some crackers at hand: for the use of 
the eyes in the morning when the stomach is empty, has 
been much questioned. If one does eat or drink, however, 
one should afterwards work long enough to keep digestion 
from conflict with the morning bath. 


And now that the day is started, perhaps what I have to 
impart can best be strung along my daily routine. For 
your relief and my own, however, I expect to indulge freely 
in episodes. And let us begin with the consciousness that 
no one’s experience can cover a very large portion of an- 
other’s needs; and that, as so much of mine concerns old 
age, it may now be largely superfluous to most readers. 
But I hope all of you who care to do so, may reach old age, 
and then find some of my experience of use. 


It begins each day with a deep inspiration from the 
Venus of Milo. A full-sized bust of her stands where it 
meets my eyes when they first open, and holds them 
many times before I get up. She helps me keep young. 

One of Dr. Jacoby’s good counsels in my old age has 
been: ‘‘Don’t get up till you feel like it.”” Well, as soon 
as I really feel like it, I lift myself straight up in bed with- 
out the aid of my hands, and then fall back. This I do 
fifteen times. Then I turn the bedclothes over the foot 
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of the bed, and swing my legs up at right angles with 
my recumbent trunk fifteen times. 

On getting out of bed, people of only average vigor 
should protect their feet and ankles from the cold drafts 
near the floor. After seeing to that, I drink a glass or two 
of warm water, and one ought to drink a glass of water 
half an hour before each meal and before going to bed; the 
system gains by the flushing. 

Since I wrote that, I “ha’e my doots” as to old folks 
doing it: I begin to suspect that to drink when not thirsty 
is a mistake for them: for water has to be absorbed, 
pumped through the system, and eliminated, and all that 
takes strength. 

Next I do, stript and in the sunlight when practi- 
cable, eight or ten more moderate free calisthenic exer- 
cises for the arms and torso, on the Swoboda and Camp 
systems. I don’t bother with the legs then, but walk 
enough for them later—say a couple of miles a day, trying 
to follow the advice given me by that prince of octogena- 
rians, Joseph H. Choate, to do the two miles ‘‘in four instal- 
ments.”’ The miles now, in 1923, have come down to one. 

I never tire myself at anything, of I can help tt. In the 
eighties I was telling Dr. Da Costa of Philadelphia my 
habits, in order to get him at work on that alimentary 
canal of mine, when he interupted me with: ‘‘Oh! I see 
you’re a victim of the exercise superstition,’ and he 
stopt my boring myself by trotting a horse around a 
saw-dust ring in winter. There seldom has been a more 
mistaken or disastrous superstition. It killed my most 
promising classmate, though he was an admirable gymnast. 
Yet once when we were taking a long walk, Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, who lived splendidly till well over eighty, said, 
in his modest way: ‘‘They tell me that a good sweat every 
day is a good thing.” He did not seem dead sure of it, 
tho probably there can be no doubt that it lessens the 
task of the kidneys and other excretory organs. I feel 
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very sure, however, that it cannot pay to buy it at the 
expense of fatigue. 

My exercise done, I give each eye enough dabs of hot 
water to bring the blood to it, and then get an immediate 
reaction with as many dabs of cold water. This Dr. Wil- 
mer thinks good for eyes generally, and that it will ef- 
fectually retard most of the cataracts which generally 
pursue the old. Dr. Wilmer tests my eyes at least once 
a year, but has found nothing to change the last half 
dozen times. Dr. Jacoby has long looked me all over 
twice a year. 

For the morning bath, I stand in warm water and give 
myself a sponge, or rather rag, bath of water as it comes 
from the cold faucet, and close by sticking my feet under it. 
I have no trouble with my feet, and attribute the fact to 
this treatment. 

While dressing, I drink a cup of boiled milk flavored 
with coffee, dekafinated (entire coffee is bad for gout), 
and also drink the juice of an orange or preferably the 
same amount of pineapple juice, and eat four oatmeal 
(not Graham) crackers, with butter. That’s all my break- 
fast. 

This reminds me that my dear friend Colonel Waring, 
the first man who succeeded in cleaning the New York 
streets, and taught all later commissioners how,—and as 
superb a man physically, and in about all other ways, as 
I ever saw, told me that for a considerable period he had 
been a martyr to dyspepsia, until he found out that it 
was due to the ‘‘American breakfast’’; and that on sub- 
stituting the Continental, he got well. 

Dr. Jacoby put me on my peculiar breakfast when I 
was somewhere between seventy and seventy-five, saying 
it was all that was required by the decreasing activities of 
my age. 

If that Lucullian feast so little appreciates its new sur- 
roundings as to remind me of them, I appease it with 
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two of Stuart’s dyspepsia tablets, and if the same situation 
occurs after a later and fuller meal, I take four, and even 
more if the complaint persists. Once or twice when 
conscience too was uneasy over what I had eaten, I have 
gone as high asa dozen. I would not do this if there were 
any nerve stimulus in them (I never take the fiery small 
ones), but I take them because they act only upon the 
food, merely making the difference between a digestible 
meal and an indigestible one. But even with them, there 
is need of temperance. 

The special smoke that most users of the weed take 
after breakfast, I postpone till just before going to bed, 
tho I smoke just after dinner. I have seldom used tobacco 
to excess. I never smoked before I was six years old, and 
thence only at rare intervals until I was nearly eleven. 
Then I went to a school in the country where we kept 
pipes in our huts in the woods, and used them pretty 
freely. Between thirteen and fourteen I changed schools, 
and until after seventeen smoked only in vacations, two 
or three cigars a day, tho about the end of that time I 
entered college, smoked habitually, and in one vacation 
found I was running over twenty cigars a day. From 
that time until I was about sixty I averaged perhaps 
four or five. About then I really did begin to smoke. My 
good doctor explained that it takes the average system 
about twelve hours to eliminate tobacco, and that if it 
then has four or five hours absolute freedom from it— 
sixteen or seventeen hours abstinence in all, it will stand 
all that is apt to be put into it. But not the slightest whiff 
must be taken in the off hours. Since then I have seldom 
smoked before dinner, but after dinner have smoked all I 
wanted to—usually four to six cigars, sometimes a dozen, 
or since the war pinch, their equivalent in pipes. Nothing 
but the membrane of the mouth and throat has made any 
objection. The doctor tells me that the test of excess is 
the taste of tobacco persisting till morning. It hardly 
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ever has. Since I took up the pipe, the membranes have 
objected oftener, and the inclination has moderated. I 
confess that I phrased the beginning of these confessions 
regarding tobacco to amuse myself a little by imagining the 
holy horror of some of my readers. The confessions are 
all true however. Tobacco can be a poison, but I’ve 
found it a mighty slow one. There is occasionally a per- 
son, however, who should never touch it. Good and wise 
Joseph H. Choate exhorted me not to smoke shortly be- 
fore dinner, and I am confident he was right. 

When I was about forty, I happened on a little book on 
longevity by a very old English surgeon whose name I’m 
sorry to have forgotten. Books on longevity don’t all 
seem to get out of date. He said that tobacco promoted 
longevity by killing the germs of influenza. Before that I 
had occasionally knocked off smoking, to prove that the 
habit was not mastering me, and also before that I had 
had several bad attacks of influenza, some of which I was 
able to locate pretty surely in the times when I didn’t 
smoke. Since then I have never passed a day without 
smoking, and have never had a severe attack of in- 
fluenza. 

After I am dressed I play the ’cello for from a quarter to 
half an hour. I find that if I don’t do it then, I don’t do it 
at all. I don’t do it so much to enjoy the music as to keep 
my hand in. For enjoyment I have for some forty years 
played in quartets twice a week when I was in town, and 
some seasons even at my summer home, tho travel in 
summer and other circumstances have lately interfered. 
Perhaps I may say more on music later. 

Three years after the foregoing was written, the ‘‘prac- 
ticing”’ has gone, but the quartet still persists. 

After I get through fiddling, I work until quarter of an 
hour before lunch time. Then, in town, I walk a dozen 
blocks, and, in the country, jog-trot to the end of a 300 
foot avenue before the front door, and walk slowly back, 
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So as not to go to table before loafing the surplus blood 
out of lungs and muscles. I try to eat slowly, but I’m not 
built that way either. I drink what water I want at table, 
even when in summer I want a good deal—in very weak 
iced tea. But since I wrote that sentence, I’ve had to 
reduce the lemon and sugar in the tea. 


At lunch I eat what is on the table. The mummified 
foods grouped under the name “delicatessen” are never 
on my table. Of course I pay due regard to the idiosyn- 
crasies of my digestion! We all have them, and I eat less 
as I grow older, I hope. But when one is hoping or doing 
any other cheerful psychic process, one is apt to feel in- 
creased appetite; and when in the dumps, the reverse of 
course. Unwise eating has more to do with the dumps 
than most folks realize. Don’t try to reason them away, 
but divert your mind. If you can’t do it, seek outer 
diversion—go to see the best woman you know outside 
of home, or if you can’t do better, play solitaire. 

I have not had any serious gout since Dr. Jacoby said to 
me when I was about seventy: “Go slow on meat, but 
don’t give it up altogether; and remember that the dis- 
tinction between white meat and dark meat is all humbug. 
Dietetically, every animal that lives on the earth is meat, 
and none that lives in the water is.’ 

How little we are influenced by thinking, as compared 
with habit! How few of us reflect at table—I never did 
until I had been reflecting for more years than people on 
the average live, but now I reflect nearly every time I eat 
meat, that we are after all in that respect very little re- 
moved from cannibals—that it’s a queer thing for a re- 
fined woman to be tearing the flesh away from a murdered 
fellow creature’s bones, and eating it. But alas! Herbert 
Spencer told me that he tried vegetarianism for a time, 
and found he couldn’t think. But Gilbert Murray is gen- 
erally regarded as something of a thinker, and he told 
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me that he eats nothing that involves the direct sacrifice 
of animal life. Probably his thinking is saved by eggs 
and milk and its products. I wonder if Spencer annexed 
them to his vegetable bill of fare! I mustn’t omit telling 
you, before getting back to my routine, that once when 
I asked Murray about his preferences in drink, he said: 
‘‘Sometimes in paroxysms of riotous dissipation I get as 
far as Apollinaris.”’ 

Since I reached ‘‘the Scotch whiskey age,’”’ my doctor 
has insisted on a tablespoonful of it at lunch and dinner. 
American whiskey long disagreed with me, possibly be- 
cause I drank too much of it between meals in my youth, 
as everybody did then; but it disagrees no longer, prob- 
ably because I gave it up for years. Yet it is a queer fact 
that very many men have an idiosyncrasy of digestion 
against one or the other. In my late twenties and early 
thirties, when I worked very hard, champagne—a, split 
at dinner every day for a few weeks, was my sovereign 
defense against dyspepsia, of which I had the nervous 
variety. A son of the president of the American Tem- 
perance Society told me at about that time, that cham- 
pagne had been his salvation, but he hadn’t told his father 
so. He had graduated from the parental table. From 
my early thirties to my forties, I drank mainly light Bur- 
gundies; later principally claret, white wines only occa- 
sionally, until gout began to appear towards seventy. 
In my seventies until late I could take champagne once 
in ten days or so, but only a glass, seldom two, and now I 
touch it at my peril. Not because of gout; I’ve got that 
under, but because of the secretion of the kidneys irritat- 
ing the membranes through which it passes. When a man 
reaches the Scotch whiskey age he’d better stick pretty 
exclusively to that. I haven’t been able to digest malt 
liquors since middle life, and I doubt if they promote 
longevity, especially if one’s pursuits don’t keep the skin 
very active. Cider is about the worst thing for gout, as 
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the peep! who are using it in these prohibition times will 
soon learn to their cost and that of their friends. 

By the way, I notice that dinners don’t “go” as they 
used to, and longevity gains much from briskness at dinner. 

By the way again, I’ve noticed in at least two instances 
that doctors born in Europe recommend the wines of their 
home regions, and don’t think much hygienically of others; 
and these opinions were offered by good men, and flatly 
contradicted each other. Dear George Waring, who was 
a good judge of wine and everything else, and who wrote a 
charming book about the lower Moselle, had an uncom- 
plimentary opinion of the wines of that region. Yet 
Berncasteler Doctor is reported to have got its name from 
a cardinal whom a hogshead of it cured of gout. Accord- 
ing to all the principles with which I’ve been indoctrinated, 
it ought to have killed him. Yet so far does practice some- 
times depart from principle, that a good deal of it has 
failed to do me any harm, and I’m no mean goutist. 

Perhaps all this experience with alcohol, except the 
cider, comes too late, but I don’t feel quite sure that pro- 
hibition will last long. 

After luncheon, in the country I read a little, some- 
times too much if it’s in the papers. And I ought to do it 
on my back, but somehow I haven’t yet got in the way 
of it. Next I try to start work, and after two or three 
snoozes, generally get to going, but seldom accomplish 
much. An hour or two before dinner I get out of doors 
for from half an hour to an hour, and I try to get onto a 
lounge for half an hour or more before dinner. 

What we get in this life, we usually, perhaps invariably, 
have to pay for, though some of our bargains with Nature 
may be good bargains. The anthropos has to pay for his 
up-looking by pumping much of his blood against grav- 
ity—all of it that goes to his most important organ, the 
brain. The disadvantage in respect to blood pumping 
seems to be more against man than any other creature. 
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It was in deference, conscious or unconscious, to these 
facts that my doctor lately told me: ‘‘Sleeping or not, in 
any event a person of your years should be in a recumbent 
position at least eight hours out of the twenty-four.” 
Similarly a certain great mathematician always reclines 
when he dreams his formule; and the other day I had a 
communication from a bright woman, alluding to her 
couch as her working place. In a contrasting activity, 
some forty years ago, during the hygienic lifting craze, 
the proprietors of the establishments made each patron 
take a ‘‘sprawl’’ on a lounge, between lifts, to take away 
the resistance of gravity from the stimulated circulation. 

And now comes the most interesting idea that has 
occurred to me in the connection. To what was due the 
astounding vitality, intellectual as well as physical, of 
the ancient Greeks? Obviously, for one thing, it had to 
be paid for (to revert to my initial proposition) by the 
enslavement of enough aliens to make the effective Greeks 
a leisured class. But they used to sprawl more than any 
civilized people does now. We sit on chairs, and not 
even at table on easy ones, but bolt upright. The Greeks 
used to sprawl on couches. 

In confirmation of the foregoing I have learned since 
it was written, that the best preserved old man I know, 
always has done a great deal of sprawling, especially after 
exercise. 

In town, after lunch I don’t always try to sprawl, but 
if I go to the office, I get into a car and ride the first half 
mile, walking the second. I’m not as apt to go to sleep 
at the business which exercised my brain in formative 
years, as at the study and writing which I’ve had a square 
chance at only during the later ones. 

I walk the first half mile homeward, and stop at the 
University Club, where, as I ought to keep the run of the 
periodicals, it is my delight to get them in my lap in a 
high-backed easy chair under a good light, and—go to 
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sleep, as I generally do when I try to do anything shortly 
before dinner—except go to sleep. On the way out of the 
club I fortunately pass a table bearing drinking water, 
and take a glass. I dwell on this apparent trifle because 
it is far from a trifle, and if one does not put himself in the 
way of being reminded of such, he will overlook them. The 
price of a long and healthy old age is much the same as 
the price of liberty, and as life nears its end, one may well 
wonder what all this discipline of character is for, if it 
is just about to be snuffed out permanently. 

Then I get another half mile of walking home, and I 
try to get at least another half mile sometime after din- 
ner—perhaps coming home from an outside dinner or 
other entertainment. 

Dinner is, or should be, a mighty serious subject. I 
was astounded to read in The Nation, in its very different 
days when it was my gospel, something to the effect that 
dinner is the highest test of civilization. Were the palmy 
days of The Nation itself—the days of Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell and Longfellow, of Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Browning, Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, 
days of civilization? Then dinners of sixteen courses 
with seven or eight wines were civilized: for such we used 
to swallow then, and a few of us still survive to tell the 
tale. The dinners tapered down until the war, and then 
came down with a bump. Don’t let the fact that a few 
of us have survived the earlier dinners encourage you to 
get back to such a scale. I’m still paying for mine in the 
necessity for constant self-control, and a ruinous consump- 
tion of digestive tablets, and, in spite of all that, many a 
fit of stodginess and depression, and little touches of 
rheumatism and neuralgia. 

Before the war-pinch made it necessary for me to do 
more of my personal services than I can now well spare 
time for, I habitually dressed for dinner, and I am satis- 
fied that it prolonged my life. Business cares tended to 
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disappear with business clothes, and dinner was more of 
a festivity and a ritual. The Romans were right about 
domestic ritual, and they were a tough people. 

Can you tell why, when the stomach wants all the blood 
it can get to digest with, it digests best when the brain is 
filled with blood by lively conversation at table? I can’t. 
Perhaps, after all, table conversation is not the kind that 
fills the brain very full, and perhaps no talking fills it as 
full as does real thinking. Yet when Henry Ward Beecher, 
at the Spencer dinner in New York in the eighties, de- 
livered the greatest speech I ever heard (unless President 
Butler’s speech at his inauguration dinner was greater) 
Beecher’s face got so flushed as to make one think of 
apoplexy. 

At dinner, as at lunch, I eat what other people do, 
tho less of it as I grow older, and with more regard to my 
digestive idiosyncrasies. President Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins told me that once when he expressed to Provost 
Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania, his high ap- 
preciation of a typical Philadelphia feast, and added, 
“But we'll have to pay for it tomorrow,” the provost re- 
plied: ‘‘Pay? Nothing!”’ and being asked for his prophy- 
lactic, answered: ‘‘I’ve eaten nothing sweet and nothing 
raw.” Now as to raw, my idiosyncrasies go with him— 
especially as to those tempting and treacherous salads; 
but as to the sweet I have several words to say. 

One of my attacks of gout was from making breakfast 
for a long time mainly from Graham crackers—a dozen 
or more:—too much sugar. Sugar is as important in the 
second childhood as the first: for there, as proverbially 
with pins, it is believed to save a great many lives by 
not being eaten. But there’s supersitition in that, as in 
too many things. When I first went to my good doctor, I 
was having a lively time with that canal of mine, and was 
pretty full of rheumatism. Of course the precedent- 
doctors of the time had knocked off my sugar. The philo- 
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sophic doctor said, substantially: ‘“‘I can’t believe that a 
substance which virtually all conscious creatures seek, 
and on which, as far back as we know, nearly all human 
creatures—certainly the best of them—have been largely 
evolved, can be as detrimental as my colleagues generally 
consider it. For my part, I give it even to my diabetic 
patients, of course watching them closely, and I find them 
generally better with it than without it. I advise you to 
go back to it—in moderation.” I did, and it’s one of the 
things for which I bless him. 

My worst attack of gout, which knocked me out for a 
month, came during the week in which my seventieth birth- 
day was celebrated—several times. I haven’t had a bad 
attack before or since, and only two others in all. And 
that’s because credo experto, and have made myself expert, 
with my doctor’s aid, and watchfulness of danger signals. 

Probably everybody with a propensity toward gout, 
has somewhere about ‘‘thon’s” person an index, and 
probably more than one, pointing out that over-indulgence 
or mistakes have been made, and must not be repeated. 
The proverbial seat of this index is at the basic joint of the 
big toe, but it need not be there, or even in any other joint 
where uric acid generally makes its lair, or where, on philo- 
logical principles alone, it ought to be—on an index 
finger. Mine is in the surface nerves on the outside of 
the upper portion of my right thumb, and if you ever feel 
a soreness there, look out! I drank a glass of sauterne 
yesterday, and last night the nerves in that spot raised a 
rumpus. I shall not drink another one, or any light- 
colored wine, for a week, and probably have no business 
to drink it at any time, unless, when fun is going on, one 
loses more than he gains by staying out of it. 

As to those kindred luxuries, gout and rheumatism, 
I’m beginning to believe that I have been put on the 
track of something new—to me at least. About a year 
ago I came across a statement that potatoes contain an 
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alkali particularly inimical to uric acid. For many years 
before that, I had followed the Karlsbad and Nauheim 
tradition against potatoes. Since then I have eaten them 
regularly, and been more free from rheumatism than for 
any equal period in many years. 

But since the foregoing was written, I’ve had danger 
signals even in regard to potatoes, as explained later. 

I have always been fond of company, especially at 
dinner, and am satisfied that the taste tends strongly to 
longevity: and even the defness which more and more 
prevents my knowing the point when the laugh goes round, 
is a good discipline in cheerfulness, which I think is at 
the very base of longevity. There is no other such stimu- 
lus as a gale of hilarity. I have known that champion 
octogenarian Chauncey Depew to cut up like a happy. 
child at one of the most ‘‘formal” of receptions, at one of 
the most substantial of houses. I recall too, one night, 
long ago when there were banjoes and girls, and Parke 
Godwin, who must have been toward eighty, insisted on 
his share of the fun with the rest of us. And I often grin 
over a night when John Bigelow, who must have been 
well over eighty, and his daughter met my wife and me, 
as we were all getting into a street-car. He was in a gale 
over something or other, and immediately began playing 
the yokel. There were not many people in the car, and 
he kept on: the more his daughter tried to stop him, the 
more she couldn’t. He was immensely funny, but I expect 
most of those who see this will be surprised that that most 
dignified of splendid gentlemen ever played the clown at 
all. I confess, too, that the octogenarian writing these 
lines is not altogether free from being chaffed regarding 
occasions when some other folks have let their spirits 
carry them and him away. 


As to the old man’s nap after dinner, when one dines in 
company, the exhilaration is apt to prove itself a good sub- 
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stitute. Count Greppi, at a hundred dined out or had 
company at home virtually every night,* and Kant, it will 
be remembered, hardly ever dined alone, though he was 
prematurely cut off at eighty. 

Life is a Greek period—ending as it began. The infant 
begins in unconsciousness—in sleep. I am satisfied that 
as age comes on, the tendency to naps should not be re- 
sisted, but that one should be taken even after breakfast, 
if there is any inclination for it, and certainly one after 
lunch. 


Well! Now that we’ve got through dinner and hygiene 
and all that, let’s light up, and talk about a few more 
general things. 

I have tried pretty hard to do the aquo animo and nthil 
humani alienum tricks—the latter perhaps too hard: for I 
may not have done enough of any one thing, and, since I 
retired from active business at seventy, I may have kept 
myself too busy. In recent years I have been more active 
than at any time since I had to overcome the inertia of 
starting. As life has grown longer, vacations have grown 
shorter. Yet when I want an hour or a day or a week, 
or more, of course I have been free to take it; but of late 
I’ve had to make up for it by a corresponding period 
of double work. When I was a little under sixty, I began 
going to my home in Vermont in April and staying until 
after Thanksgiving, but with July and August, until I 
was seventy, at my old place on the Sound, going into 
New York to business in the heat five days a week. But 
every evening when I came out, I had my swim. But 
even before I gave up that home, I always kept a secretary 
busy in Vermont, and of late often two. 

The home in Vermont is on the spot which Howells and 


*Greppi died at about a hundred and two, on his way home from 
the races. He sent me his portrait at a hundred, and was even then 
one of the handsomest men I ever saw. 
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many other responsive observers have pronounced the 
most beautiful in the world. One of them has lately re- 
minded me that long ago when he was visiting me, I said: 
“‘This place has saved my soul.” In spite of many me- 
dieval superstitions to the direct contrary, now about 
played out, soul and body, when kept in good trim, are 
sovereign helps to each other. And if either is not kept 
in good trim, the converse is true with a vengeance. I 
have no doubt that the beauty of those two homes has 
done very much to prolong my life and strength. 


And speaking of beauty, ever since I was eleven years 
old and saw Joe Carmer come downstairs at school with 
his pretty new flute, and made them get me one, I have 
been given to music. Of course the time spent on the 
flute was nearly wasted. But from my upper teens to my 
lower thirties I sang a great deal, and at forty getting 
hold of a ’cello, I soon joined an amateur string quartet, 
and I keep that up while I’m well over eighty. I play 
damnably, of course,—anyone must who begins a bowed 
instrument as late as I did, even if he practices, which I 
seldom did after I got fairly started. 

Singing (and why not playing the poor flute, equally?) 
is the best of all exercise, and I have no doubt did much 
for the foundations of my longevity. In my twenties my 
chest expansion was seven inches—something almost un- 
heard of. The other day I saw in the paper a copy of 
Sargent’s portrait of Manuel Garcia, the great singing 
teacher, painted when he was over a hundred. By the 
way, Garcia and Greppi, probably the two most remark- 
able centenarians of our time, were both Italians, which 
_ endorses the wish so frequently exprest, to pass a lei- 
surely old age in Italy. But most of Garcia’s life, I believe, 
has been spent among the stimulating fogs of London. 
Adelina Patti lately died prematurely at seventy-six. I 
first heard her in New Haven when I was fitting for col- 
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lege, and she was twelve. She was then a finished artist. 

She made her début in opera at seventeen, and all the boys 

were in love with her. In ’86 I was walking behind a man 

and woman in a corridor of the Continental Hotel in 

Philadelphia, when the woman said: “Ca m’est égal”’ in 

what I pronounced to myself about the sweetest voice I 

had ever heard. I quickened my step so as to pass them. 

They were Patti and Nicolini. She was a little bit of a 

woman, pretty enough but not a great beauty, vivacious. 
but not a fervid soul. Not a “great” voice, but it would 
fill anything. She always made me think of a canary’ 
bird: she sang so spontaneously and with so little effort. 

The ease made part of the delight. I recall nothing like 

it in any other singer. There was no effect of difficulties 

overcome, but an utter concealment of ‘‘art.” 

I heard Grisi and Mario at Castle Garden in, I think, 
1854. The opera—the first one I ever heard—was Lu- 
crezia Borgia. Both were superb, he, take him all-in-all, 
the finest tenor I ever heard. Amalia Patti, Adelina’s 
aunt, was the contralto. 

As I told you at the start, this paper, or these papers 
if there are ever any more, were to consist largely of 
digressions. My older readers may be amused to know 
that my quartet was started by Richard Grant White, 
who played ’cello too. He was the editor of the Shake- 
speare most in vogue here in my youth. Everybody knew 
him then. Most of the few living people who have ever 
heard of him, know of him as the father of Stanford White, 
the great architect. Joseph W. Drexel, a great banker, 
succeeded White in the quartet, and left some superb 
instruments and a collection of music to the Metropolitan 
Museum. A good many people knew him too. I suc- 
ceeded Drexel. The first violin, who had come down from 
White when I took hold, was Mr, Meyer, the father of 
Mrs. Thurber who got up the English opera at the Acad- 
emy of Music in the eighties. Like my ’cello, his fiddle 
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helped keep him alive till he was very old—well over 
eighty—and he still had moments when he played like 
a demigod: not that I’ve a very accurate idea how a demi- 
god plays, or ever saw a portrait of one with a fiddle, tho 
some angels have them, but the demigod must play like 
Paderewski of all folks I have known, or, if you want my 
opinion of fiddlers, like a combination of Ole Bull, Vieux- 
temps and Wieniawski. Mr. Meyer was succeeded, for 
some years, by Mr. Bouis, brother of Mrs. De Coppet, 
whose husband founded the Flonzaley quartet. He soon 
went to Europe and has been followed by other profes- 
sionals. The second violin I found there was Mr. Dabney, 
a fine old Virginia gentleman and ex-Confederate. Later 
his son was a tenor at the Metropolitan under the name 
of d’Aubigné. Daniel Wade, the viola, the last survivor 
who played with White, died about 1915, well over 
seventy; and I hope to see his grandson in the quartet, 
if I hang on a few years more. 

I have told you all this partly because I believe music 
will tend to keep you young. But I grieve over the prob- 
ability that I have merely bored you: for so few English- 
speaking people keep up music after their youth, and 
probably addiction to it is regarded askance in the 
business world. My father paid my teachers’ bills when 
I was a boy, with some reluctance, because he had a 
tenant who, tho he kept a hat store, played the trom- 
bone in a band, and was generally behindhand in his 
rent. 

As music and Nature have helped keep me young while 
growing old, so especially has the best thing in Nature— 
the human being, and perhaps more especially the best 
of human beings—the women. I’ve always been fond of 
my clubs, especially the Century and the Authors, but 
I’ve always been equally fond of my women friends, in 
whom I have been greatly blest. I know I could not 
have lived as long or kept as well without their kind tole 
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erance, and the older I’ve got, the kinder they have 
grown. Of all the influences somewhat under my control 
that have lengthened my life and kept me young, perhaps 
the chief outside of home, has been having more friends 
and better ones than I deserved. 

Such effective octogenarians as I recall have had prog- 
eny to enliven their youth and cheer their declining years— 
the youth of their children, as it waned, being reinforced 
by grandchildren. I just recall, however, that Greppi 
said that the first essential of longevity is avoidance of 
worry, and that that means avoidance of matrimony. On 
the other hand, however, was the friend who lived till, 
ninety-four, and to whom I have already alluded and am. 
glad to allude again to enforce his lesson. He had a large 
progeny, and more trouble than any other man I have 
known, but instead of avoiding it, he rose superior 
to it. 

So many men give up and go to seed at sixty or seventy, 
even if they are more fortunate than a suicide in New 
Haven of whom Professor Marsh told me that a friend re- 
marked: ‘‘What could you expect? He didn’t shoot, 
didn’t play cards—hadn’t any resources within himself!” 
Even if an old man has plenty of “resources within him- 
self’ I suspect he’s better off if tied to a job, at least if he 
is not tied to specific hours. At seventy I told my chief 
assistants: ‘‘In a few years you’ll have to get along with- 
out me, and you may as well begin practising. I’m not 
coming to the office any more.”’ The business improved: 
They depended on themselves instead of running to me 
with every little question, and they used the ways in 
which the world had grown past me. The “few years” 
have already extended into nearly fourteen. During the 
first four I worked hard on a big book I had already begun, 
and before it was thru the press, I started The Unpopular 
Review, which never really let up on me—wouldn’t give 
me time to get sick or die, until, as a consequence of the 
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war I had to suspend it in 1921. If I were younger I 
might revive it. But somehow I’ve had little more time 
since I gave it up. 

The wisdom of working late at night always has been a 
matter of question, and probably always will be. It, 
like too many other things I do, is a bit against my prin- 
ciples—not on the score of health, however, but because 
it puts one so out of gear with one’s family and with prac- 
tical affairs. Of course it’s entirely out of the question 
in one’s active business years. But when there is no in- 
superable objection to it, the freedom from interruption 
is strongly in its favor. Moreover, possibly owing to that 
circumstance, many people’s tides seem highest at night. 
I’ve often thought that mine are, and yet I know that 
some of the least regrettable things that I have written 
were done in the morning in my gazebo overlooking Lake 
Champlain. I don’t associate any such with morning 
work in town, however. 

I am generally at my desk between ten and eleven at 
night, and seldom leave it before half past one. 

Dr. Jacoby once said to me: “ My office is full of news- 
paper men broken down by night work.” I answered that 
I didn’t believe that they were broken down by night 
work, but by doing something wrong after it—eating or 
drinking too much or the wrong things, or not sleeping, 
perhaps not being able to sleep late enough in the morn- 
ing, etc., etc. In the courage of my convictions I worked 
all night through the ensuing winter, and gained twenty- 
three pounds. I took care of myself tho. I believe I am 
naturally a nocturnal and (before gout came) carnivorous 
animal, while some folks are diurnal and gramnivorous. 
Dear old Mr. Bigelow, once remonstrating against my 
night work, said: 

“The natural unspoiled creatures, you know, go to bed 
with the sun and get up with it.” 

I had to say: ‘‘I’m afraid I don’t know: those generally 
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- considered the king of beasts and the bird of wisdom are 
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credited with just the opposite habits.” 

“But they are wild,” he answered. ‘The civilized ones 
keep good hours.” 

And I had to admit that perhaps I’m not civilized. 

The advice based on my long experience would be: 
Don’t be afraid of night work for spurts, if you’ll eat a 
little when your stomach calls for it, and get sleep enough 
at other times. But don’t cultivate the habit: for, I re- 
peat, it will interfere with your domestic relations, your 
friendships, and your practical affairs. 

If I work very late, and feel a call from the stomach, 
I answer it with a scant glass of milk and five or six oat- 
meal crackers, always taking a sip of milk with a piece of 
cracker, and trying to blend them in chewing, so that the 
milk will not be solidified in big chunks by the gastric 
juice, as it is when drunk separately. That splendid 
worker and splendid man, General Frank Walker, who 
was about as broadly effective as any one I ever knew, al- 
ways ate something before going to bed, even when he 
went at the usual hours. Yet he died before he was sixty, 
tho probably not on that account. 

Since the foregoing was written, the doctor tells me 
not to tax my digestion with any food except at regular 
mealtime, not including afternoon tea, unless the call for 
it is quite persistent. 

Most of the foregoing was written when I was a little 
over eighty. I’m nearly eighty-four now, and my later 
experience has been that for some hours after a meal I’m 
too sleepy to use my brain, and that my best chance is in 
my old hours of high tide, after eleven at night. 

I want particularly to caution you, as your functions 
slow up with advancing years, against the growing tend- 
ency toward useless quiescence—against sitting or lying 
interminably inert without thought and almost without 
consciousness. A lot of rest is good for old folks, but it 
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can be carried to an extreme, where i 
time, but attacks morale. 

Closely allied to this: if you are a brain-we 
be discouraged by long periods of quiescence 
sonably to overcome them, but if you 
first, still cherish the hope that a spurt v 
perhaps as good a one as you ever had. ; 
losing in vigor, you may have been gaining 

After I get thru work, and just before goings 
I drink another glass of water, and take half t 
thenics that I do on getting up [I stopt them 
three years after the foregoing was written] and I 
the wonderful discovery that to do it, I needn’t 
the last sweet whiffs of my cigar or pipe. I hav 
however, found any way to smoke while brus! 
teeth. If you find one please let me know. I’ve k 
my teeth but those that, under the primitive practi 
my prime, were filed to fit. But I’ve never given then 
time to get ahead of the dentist, and since I’ve got ahea 
of the gout, and used pyorrhicide when things looked 
threatening, the gums have taken care of themselves. 


And now that we’ve got thru the day’s work, pa: 
my taking the liberty of saying that you are apt 
longer if, when bedtime comes, you say your p : 
Whether you’re a Thibetan with a praying machine, or a 
Catholic with a rosary, or a Jew groveling before the 
vindictive tyrant you’ve set up in your temple, or a 
Protestant given to the public recitation of monstrous 
creeds you don’t believe, and begging for things you know 
no begging will ever bring; or whether you’re an humble 
searcher in the new mysteries of energy and soul, and 
live in clearer and stronger light than man has before 
known, the quiet meditative hours of the night are better 
for communion with the gods, than are the jocund hours of 
the morning. Whatever gods you worship, your beliefs 
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mur character and conduct, and however 
od they may be, they are, next to the 
things about you, and the best of which 
en capable. But you are capable of 
the close of every day, you will for a few 
e over them seriously, and try to bring 
atc pathy with all the soul there is, your 

w, and so will your strength and usefulness 
s and length of days. ‘‘So mote it be!” 
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_ SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER I 


am now (August, 1923) nearly four years older than 
he foregoing chapter was written. That’s long 
for a college course, and makes one appear 
ess portentous of wisdom than it does at twenty. 
he three years following eighty probably amount to as 
ich as the nine years following seventy. I often recall 
2 words of Brown—that wonderful sexton of Grace 
burch, who not only ran the christenings and weddings 
id funerals, but called the carriages at the parties, and 
pplied the dancing young men when needed, knew every- 
dy, and was quite a social arbiter in his way. As he 
old, he used to say: “I’m not the sexton I was!”’/ 
ueer how, after an oblivion of two generations, his 
ase comes up to me now. 

Your reading so far proves your interest in what my 
classmate Billy Johnson would have called my ‘‘damned 
health.”’ Billy was a remarkable fellow, who died early, 
and whom I had to grow old to fully appreciate: for he 
was not a poet or a creative genius of any kind, nor a wit, 
nor even a creative humorist. But he had a wonderful 
discrimination in human nature, and the subtlest sense of 
humor, and the very best heart in the world. When on 
meeting you he would, with the sincerest interest inquire: 
“‘ And how’s your damned health?”’, it didn’t mean merely 
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the cheap humor of “‘profane” language, but it meant that 
Billy had sometime suffered from somebody’s hypochon- 
dria or loquacious complainings, and even meant a deep 
and discriminating criticism of that sort of thing—a criti- 
cism that to me has been growing wiser and funnier for 
over sixty years. At first I was too young and stupid to 
fully recognize its wisdom and humor. Billy probably 
first heard it from somebody else (for, as I said, he was 
not a creative genius, but merely an appreciative one) 
and annexed it at once. He caught another one, also in 
the hygienic line, which has been growing on me all these 
years. Probably you won’t care for it at first, especially 
as it too contains swear words, but it will grow upon you— 
assuming you to have a sense of humor, and if you hadn’t, 
you wouldn’t have got even thus far in this book. But 
I just intimated that the ‘‘damned” back there was a 
swear-word, and before I go any farther, I’d better make 
my plea that it isn’t, at least according to scripture: it’s 
not taking the divine name in vain, nor is it swear- 
ing “by” anything, either by ‘‘God’s throne,” or his 
“‘footstool,”’ or any of the rest of the anthropomorphic 
properties. It is simply pronouncing a thing worthy of 
hell fire, and since hell fire has gone out of fashion, the 
word, with its feminine ‘‘darn,” is gradually taking a 
place in society. Well, to go back to Billy. He was of a 
prominent New York family, whose circle included the 
bons viveurs—a species of horned cattle that flourished in 
those days to a degree happily not dreamed of now. Billy 
sketched one of them: “I eat, and I eat, and I eat: and 
there’s my wife, she cries, and she cries, and she cries: 
and I do have the Gordamdest feelings!’’ Perhaps you 
don’t see it now. But wait. 

I wonder if I’m trying you with episodes as badly as 
Sterne tried me when I attempted and failed to read 
Tristram Shandy. 

Well, to get back to my health, epitheted or not, if, in 


ee 
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anticipation of growing old, you care to know more about 
it. I’m apt to answer inquiring friends with “Pretty 
well, thankee. Shouldn’t be surprised if I’d hold out six 
months longer.” But during these four years—(Think of 


-it:—that’s one-fourth of remembered life at twenty, and 


but one-twentieth at eighty-four)—I’ve been accumulating 
some instruction for you, and, as generally the case with 
instruction, at some expense. 

But here it is high noon, and high time for me to get 
up: for writing in bed will never make me a Mark Twain, 
nor yet a Stevenson; and the introduction to the supple- 
ment to the chapter barely written! But fortunately the 
supplement itself was written some weeks ago, and I’m 
only tagging on a supplement to the supplement. 

And the supplement to the supplement to the chapter 
reminds me of a darkey story that I guess I’ll have to get 
in before I get up. It was at camp meeting, and the 
brethren and sistren were just beginning to get worked 
up into shouting a little, when the proceedings were in- 
terrupted by a paralyzing yell from ’way back in the circle. 
“Who dat brudder shoutin’ so?” inquired one of the 
preachers. No answer. ‘‘Who dat brudder! Want him 
to stan’ out so I can see him!” There stood outa colossal 
figure, face beaming with smiles and perspiration. “It’s 
me, brudder. But Lor’ bress you! I wasn’t shoutin’: I 
was only just beginnin’ for to prepare for to get ready for 
to shout!” 

Well, I hasn’t got to de supplement, ‘‘I’z only been 
beginnin’ for to prepare for to get ready.” But at 
last here is the supplement to the supplement. And 
now it is twenty minutes past twelve, and I am not up 
yet. 


I wrote the chapters of my eighty-first and eighty-second 
years with an exuberance that doesn’t quite come in my 
eighty-fourth. But I do find some things on the other 
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side. Experience seems to accumulate, or at least to be 
effective, at a geometric rate, and I am still able to change 
an opinion, which, I have been told, few men can after 
fifty. Elsewhere in this volume are recorded some in- 
stances. And while the older I get, the more I am struck 
by the limitations of men, on the whole I like men better. 
Up to very mature years, I permitted the little blemishes 
of my friends to lessen my love for them. Now, since I 
have better realized the need of charity for my own blem- 
ishes, those of my friends tend to arouse sympathy rather 
than aversion. I am not the Puritan I was. 

Don’t demand perfection anywhere but in yourself 
and your work. Cultivate the art of getting happi- 
ness from imperfect experiences, and especially from im- 
perfect people. Asa rule, happiness eludes direct search; 
it is mainly a by-product of duty. Next to depending upon 
love and morals, it depends upon health, but even they 
too depend largely upon health, and health depends upon 
temperance, and that is lacking oftener in eating than in 
drinking. 

But I didn’t begin this supplement to this chapter on 
Old Age, intending to write those paragraphs, but to give 
you accounts which may possibly be of service, of some 
added physical experiences. During those four years, or 
perhaps only during the last half of them, I’ve had to 
work pretty hard learning how to be old, and perhaps if, 
or when, you are old, you may care to read the little I 
have learned. But, as you already see, you’ll have to 
take that mixt up with advice on everything else under 
the sun. For that’s the way with us garrulous old people, 
and if it’s a nuisance to you, you’d better stop just here. 

Up to about eighty, I often asked myself: “Is it pos- 
sible I’m old? I feel so little like it!”” But when I was 
in the middle of my eighty-third year, my walking habits 
suffered a severe check from my trying to show my chil- 
dren that I could cut a pigeon-wing. I didn’t succeed, 
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but next day my walking apparatus was full of what I 
at first took for rheumatism. It slowly subsided under 
massage until the following summer, when my strawberry 
and raspberry crops were very good, and I partook of them 
freely. This gave me a new variety of rheumatism which 
wandered around my arms and shoulders, puffed my 
hands, and took possession of the imperfectly cured 
muscles of the legs, and tho it’s nearly gone under per- 
hydrolate of magnesia and massage, it still often keeps 
me, at the early age of eighty-three and a half, moving 
like an old man. 

When I got to town in the late autumn, my doctor told 
me that all vegetables with small seeds, including to- 
matoes, and figs I suppose, tend toward that damage. 
The intrusion of other subjects prevented my asking why; 
and now the doctor is in Egypt. Perhaps the people there 
learned of what he had done for such an antique as my- 
self, and sent for him to see what he could do for Tut- 
ankhamen. 

Seriously, apropos of Egypt, I have long wonderd if 
our feelings regarding the disposal of our poor mortal re- 
mains are not still too close to those of the Egyptians. 
They would not accept the facts. Do we accept them 
as fully as we ought? They carted Lincoln’s body all 
over the country, and made a show of it in the principal 
cities; and as I write, they are carting Harding’s body 
past his home, where it is ultimately to be laid, in order 
to make a show of it in Washington. This may be all 
right: I am not as certain of my own opinion against that 
of the general—not as sure that it is caviare,—as I was 
fifty years ago. But as I see it, Nature allows us but a 
day or two to look on the faces of our dead, and any 
acts to enable us to look upon them longer are against 
Nature. For my part, I generally avoid looking on them 
at all: for they are usually so sadly changed. But I was 
induced to look on my mother’s after she had died in 
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her ninety-second year, and it was the noblest object I 
ever saw. 


Since the above was written another doctor has told 
me that all those small-seeded vegetables abound in oxalic 
acid. 

And I’m now writing at Dublin, New Hampshire, 
where, having been unable for a year to negotiate stairs 
more than one at a time, I find myself, after three weeks, 
daily climbing a three hundred foot hill about as well 
as before my trouble. A wonderful place this Dublin! 
My shack is eighteen hundred feet above sea-level. The 
air is like champagne, and the society is the best I ever 
knew. 

Lack of exercise because of said rheumatism (of course 
advancing years have nothing to do with it?) sometimes 
gets me into a condition which suggests a tonic, and for 
forty years I have occasionally had great benefit from a 
prescription by Dr. Da Costa (Rest his soul!) of strychnine 
and phosphoric acid. You mustn’t try those drugs, tho, 
unless your doctor says they fit you. 

Those troubles I have recounted have been minor com- 
pared with growing defness. And on that too, I may say 
a word of possible service to you. It may be worth your 
knowing that I have tried four of the electrical instruments 
for magnifying sound, and found them useless. The 
maker of one of them discouraged my even trying it, 
saying that the defness of old age is not in the tympanum 
and other receiving apparatus, which are affected by 
heavier vibrations, but in the nerves conveying the sen- 
sation to the brain, and that they are not affected by any 
apparatus for increasing the sound. 

Well, altho the defness shut me out of the theatre at 
about eighty, and a year after stopped my going to hear 
chamber-music in large halls, where it sounded as if it 
were in an adjoining room with the door closed; and, worst 
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of all, when the laugh went around prevented my knowing 
what it meant—all this has been a discipline in making 
the best of what one has. I can still enjoy a quartet in a 
room as large as a quartet ought to be played in, and can 


enjoy talk with one or two people at a time, including my 


adjoining neighbors at dinner. Many a thing that I once 
took as a matter of course, I now appreciate as a privilege. 
I am not as def as one old friend, or as blind as another, 
or as lame as a third, all of which facts I try to appreciate, 
and to keep my sympathies active for those who are worse 
off than Iam. And I keep reminding myself that a dear 
friend, in spite of being what he calls ‘‘criminally def,” 
is one of the best and most entertaining editors of our 
time. 

And now that I can’t do so much of other things, ’m 
getting more satisfaction out of reading and writing, altho 
I go to sleep over them, and probably put my readers to 
sleep, much more than I did. Even if good new books 
do not come out at the rate that they did in my early life, 
and equally good ones do not come out at all, all those of 
that day and earlier still exist, and a new reading of 
Thackeray is fruitful, like a new reading of Shakespear— 
tho in honesty I ought to add that I haven’t had time to 
look into either for many years: there’s too much else 
worth following up, tho alas! not in literature. 


CHAPTER II 
The Editor 


The Unpartizan Review, April, 1920 


As already said in the preface, which, as also already said, nobody 
reads, this chapter recounts the principal influences which shaped the 
editor of the Review in which the publication of the Garrulities was 
begun, and consequently of that Review itself. It seems best to retain 
the allusions to it, and the direct words to the subscribers, as origin- 
ally written. 


Probably such of my remaining reminiscences as have 
the best chance of interesting you are those which bear 
most directly upon the character of this Review. 

The fact that I am editing it at eighty is counter to a 
widespread supersitition that precocious development is 
short-lived. I have no distinct recollection of a time when 
I could not read. I remember my third birthday, and 
with it is associated a book where I met the unknown 
word “‘vex,” and asked what it meant. I remember a 
dame school at four, and at about six I was sent to a 
boarding-school, but within sight of the house of an aunt. 
At that stage of my career I was often lifted onto a chair 
or table to ‘‘speak a piece.”’ I knew several, but the only 
ones I can recall are The Battle of Hohenlinden, which 
greatly attracted me when my father recited it, and Marco 
Bozzaris. I do remember, however, telling an aunt that 
my favorite author was Anonymous, and asking her to 
tell me about him. At eight, I was studying Latin, and 
at eleven, I took a prize in Greek. 

Most of my fitting for college, with three short in- 
tervals near home in Baltimore, was at General Russell’s 
in New Haven. He had been brought up at the Norwich 
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Military Academy in Vermont, under Captain Partridge, 
and his ideal of education was Military Discipline. He 
was at heart a kindly man, but I never suspected it be- 
fore a talk we had shortly before I entered college, when 
he came to visit me while I was ill at an aunt’s in the 
neighborhood. At school he was little more than a soul- 
less machine—Discipline, Discipline, Discipline. Another 
exception was in a Sunday evening class of the older boys 
which he took thru one or two of Paley’s books, giving us 
a good deal of friendly but sadly-biased and rigidly puri- 
tanical instruction. He made me a thorough rebel against 
nearly everything he tried to instil. 

The ground had been pretty well prepared for that 
when I was ten, by the Westminster Catechism, where 
they tried to teach me that a person is bound by promises 
made without his knowledge or consent by his sponsors 
in baptism. I had even then a pretty strong tendency 
to judge things for myself, and that doctrine was too 
much forme. So was being forced, at home and at school, 
to go to church. Some of my readers may be amused to 
know that a part of my musical education came from blow- 
ing the organ at St. Timothy school: it increased my in- 
timacy with the music teacher. At Yale I was the solo 
first-bass in the choir. But notwithstanding these religious 
functions, the influences I have mentioned, backed by some 
discussion with a radical tinker in my father’s employ, 
made me a thoroughgoing skeptic in my boyhood. 

When about half way through my eighteenth year, I 
entered Yale with the class of 1861. I had, of course, a 
colossal constitution: otherwise, with the tendency to 
gout, and the other troubles I have already mentioned, 
I should not now be writing these lines. 

Well, that constitution of mine often wouldn’t let me 
sit still and study, but would insist and insist and insist 
on indulging in ebullitions—on rushing me off on some 
wild quest or other—oftenest perhaps, to walk the three 
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miles to Beacon Hill, and making me lie there to rest — 
before one of the loveliest scenes I know, and think of 
everything—or nothing. The constitution wouldn’t even 
let me stay in nights. What were moon and stars made 
for? Tho when I went out, it was not always for the 
moon and stars. Late Spring, when the examinations 
were coming, was the time when the constitution would 
interfere with my studies most. The elm-shaded streets, 
even, were so beautiful! 

And there was nothing but puritanism to keep that 
constitution in order, and puritanism was not content to 
say: ‘‘Control it,’’ but insisted on saying: ‘‘ Mortify it,” 
which of course I wouldn’t do: so I let it have its own 
way. The principle of moral education prevailing in New 
Haven at that time was well illustrated in a story told 
me of a much admired woman who let her daughters 
dress for a party one night, and then told them they 
couldn’t go, to teach them to bear disappointment. 

The comparative freedom of college, coming after the 
excessive restraints at school, was of course peculiarly 
dangerous for such a boy, and the puritan atmosphere 
then prevalent there by no means mitigated the dangers. 
Among its features were compulsory chapel attendance 
twice a day and three times on Sunday, the earliest before 
daylight, in winter. 

The Yale of today is far different from the Yale of my 
time. Then it was probably at its very worst, in mind, 
body and estate. In mind it dated back centuries, in 
body it was the old brick row, and in estate it was squal- 
idly poor. 

The general attitude of the faculty was the puritanical 
mistrust of anything that had an element of pleasure in 
it. To be a member of the Yale faculty up to the late 
sixties, a man had to be orthodox, and before those times 
thinking men had begun to lose their orthodoxy. The 
result was that while the Yale faculty were generally 
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good scholars and men of strong and high character, 
they were to but a small degree thinking men. One with 
whom I ever became very intimate, and that after grad- 
uation, was William D. Whitney, who was, with the pos- 
sible exception of Dana, the greatest of them all; and at 
college he kept the widest of his thinking to himself. In 
after years he made it plain to me that his staying at Yale, 
in spite of brilliant offers where the atmosphere was more 
liberal, was a piece of noble self-sacrifice for the sake of 
his family, whose roots were deep in New Haven soil. 
He considered it a stupid place, and astonished me by 
calling several of its most eminent men stupid. 

The teaching profession was then, is now, and is to be 
for a long time to come, overcrowded and consequently 
underpaid. But certainly those men did not bear their 
sacrifices less heroically than their successors, and unlike 
so many present-day teachers, they did not permit their 
self-inflicted poverty to warp their judgment and turn 
them into Bolsheviks. But their air was not as full of 
that epidemic as our air. 

Perhaps the most glaring instance of the prevailing 
““stupidity’’ was the ‘‘matriculation.”’ Some time after 
entrance, such freshmen as had not been caught in any 
peccadillos were given a pamflet of ‘‘Laws of Yale 
College” and called upon to sign a declaration that they 
would obey them. Among these laws were some against 
smoking on the campus and sailing in the harbor—both 
of which acts had long been recognized habits. This in- 
consistency was one of our lessons in the sanctity of law. 
Most of the students of course thought little about it, or 
about anything else. Equally of course a few criticized it, 
and a smaller few despised it. Yale has changed greatly, 
but within a dozen years, when Dr. Slosson wrote his book 
on the universities, there prevailed enough of the spirit 
or lack of spirit which promulgated those dead laws and 
ignored breaking them, to make the frequent answer to 
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Dr. Slosson’s inquiries into apparent incongruities: ‘It 
has always been so.” 

Those belated Puritans, with all their sturdy virtues, 
were not the men to have much influence on boys. I can 
recall but one of the faculty who appeared ever to have 
been young, and if any other one ever had been, the 
standard was against his showing it. Outside the class- 
rooms, we saw very little of them, especially those of us 
who were not religiously inclined, and needed guidance 
most. They were good and learned men, but most of them 
being ‘‘stupid,’”’ not only inspired us with little interest in 
our studies, and made faithfulness to routine the main test 
of merit, but being Puritans, they actually, for the sake of 
“discipline,” deliberately threw obstacles in our way. The 
training in the classics was almost all in the grammar, 
and while we were studying Chemistry, they actually 
gave us a pamphlet of chemical formulas to learn by 
heart. Of course most of the boys of any spirit flunked 
it. In short, the most diabolical ingenuity could hardly 
have done more to make both religion and scholarship 
repulsive. One morning on the chapel steps Bill Gandy 
remarked: ‘‘Yale would be a very excellent institution if 
only the religious and literary exercises were omitted.” 

In the Spring and early Summer of my freshman year 
(1857) the country was swept by a religious ‘revival.’ 
They had it strong in New Haven. The churches were 
open and full every day, the congregational singing being 
noticeable for the preponderance of female voices. The 
Yale faculty, of course, went in strong to convert the 
students, and all but half a dozen suecumbed. Among the 
half-dozen were myself and the two leading boys (men we 
called them then) in my class, Edward Rowland Sill, 
afterwards the well-known poet, and Sextus Shearer, whose 
early death perhaps prevented his becoming better known 
than Sill. By the following Fall, the dissipation at Yale 
was probably greater than ever before or since. 
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You will probably be glad to know that we have now 
reached the point where I can begin to tell you of the 
interesting men and books that were influential in mak- 
ing this Review what, for good or ill, it is. But first 
perhaps I ought to revert for a moment to its editor’s pre- 
cocity. After all that I have said against the wide im- 
pression that precocity is evanescent, I must confess that 
in some respects mine was. Learning came to me so 
easily that, in my boyhood, to make a good recitation I 
hardly needed to study at all, and when at Yale I found 
the faculty making the most of the men endowed with 
little more than memory, I conceived a sadly mistaken 
contempt for the whole business, and neglected my studies, 
and my powers of acquisition sank to the average. Since 
I have incurred the editor’s necessity of knowing every- 
thing, I have had a bitter realization of my early errors 
in this regard. 


What may be of value in this Review is largely due 
to my classmates Shearer and Sill. Of Sill’s character 
and talents the world knows a good deal. Shearer’s were 
as remarkable. The two were the closest of friends, and 
their united influence on the whole class was an intellec- 
tual and moral stimulus vastly greater than all else that 
the college provided. They were unanimously elected 
class poet and class valedictorian, and when we survivors 
meet as old men, we like to tell each other of what we still 
owe to Sill and Shearer. 

We soon dubbed Shearer Senex. Not that there was 
anything senile about him, but on the contrary, he was 
a splendid gymnast, and alas! killed himself early by con- 
stant fatigue at gymnastics. But he was so gentle and 
temperate and wise! He was splendidly talented too, 
and far beyond his years. It would pay you now, if you 
have the leisure, to hunt up his papers in the old Lits. 
While the rest of us, even sometimes including Sill, were 
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raising the devil, Shearer pursued his quiet way, and we 
all loved him and, to our salvation, went out of our ways 
to seek him. In my long life, I’ve met only one influence 
quite like his. That was John Bigelow’s. Those that 
knew it will know what I mean. 

Shearer’s two gospels were Dickens and Carlyle. Al- 
tho Dickens’ greatest works had not been written when 
we were in college, Shearer taught us sympathy with the 
broad humanity of the early ones. But he made Sartor 
Resartus the strongest literary influence that then en- 
tered the lives of some of us. For me, it filled the great- 
est need that up to that time I had ever known—a need 
that, in the transition from traditional faiths to rational 
ones, was then to some young men very sore. 

Shearer was naturally conservative; Sill, radical; and I 
think he and I were pretty well agreed that whatever is is 
wrong, and proved to be by all experience: for, in the 
long run, everything that has been, has been substituted 
by something better. Like all half-baked radicals, we 
failed to suspect that our proposed substitutes would 
probably not be as good as what they might replace. The 
idea of Evolution had then hardly entered anybody’s head. 
Even Darwin’s contribution appeared but a little while 
before we graduated, and Spencer’s realization of it in 
ideas and institutions not till later still. Our formative 
years were years of terrible flounderings. We despised 
and hated the dogmas around us, and were sadly put 
to it to find faith in anything. In seeking it among the 
beliefs that chilled us, we were like babies sucking the 
breasts of dead mothers. We soon abandoned the dogmas, 
and I, at least, many of the truths that they illustrated. 
Shearer had the genius to shed the dogmas and retain 
the truths, and he kept some consciousness of them 
in us. 

Sill helped me to come much under the influence of 
Tennyson, especially of the scientific and philosophic 
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flashes in In Memoriam, and the social and political specu- 
lations in Locksley Hall. 

My first recollections regarding Sill are when Delta 
Kappa, a freshman society, offered prizes for three songs. 
The successful ones were read at a meeting, and Sill was 
announced as the author of two that struck me as im- 
mensely above the college average. Sill had just been sent 
away from New Haven, for answering a tutor’s request to 
scan some Latin verses with: ‘‘I don’t scan, sir.” A boy 
could then be sent away from Yale for almost any pecca- 
dillo. The atmosphere of the Yale of that day does not 
seem to have been congenial with poets. The only other 
eminent one she ever had was Stedman. He was there 
some eight years before us. Yale’s management of both of 
them was so ineffective that it did not save her from the 
necessity, under her rules, of sending them away. Sted- 
man’s peccadillo was getting married. Each class elects 
a poet, and as I did not graduate till the year after Sill 
(which will be explained later), and as Bobbie Weeks had 
not then matured into the poet beloved by Stedman and 
Stoddard, my class elected me. I mention the circum- 
stance only because I shared with my illustrious predeces- 
sors, the honor of being bounced by Alma Mater. 

One night not long after Sill’s songs were read, in a 
rush of enthusiasm over them and something else he had 
written, I went to his room to tell him we were kindred 
souls—a very cheeky assumption on my part, and yet 
with enough foundation to make us very close friends 
thru his life. I found him in bed, but made him get up 
and go for supper to Eli Hill’s, then the restaurant of 
all our Symposia. Sill, I think it was, got off something 
about Henry VIII getting Francis I out of bed at the 
Field of Cloth of Gold. 

I remember being impressed as he got out of bed by 
the extraordinary slightness of his build. Yet he could 
give me, who weighed a third more than he did, more than 
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I wanted with the gloves. And he was a very handsome 
fellow, looked the poet more than any other man I have 
ever known, and had a beautiful bass voice. All the 
New Haven girls wanted to know him, but he wouldn’t 
have anything to do with them. Yet in after life his 
friendships with women were many and close. 

In the class too, it may be remarked episodically, was 
Frank Kernochan, and two classes later was his brother 
Fred, the two being virtually the founders of the Univer- 
sity Club in New York, with its multiple progeny. They 
were ideal men for such a function, and had much to do 
with whatever claims their friends have had to “the fine 
old name of gentleman.” 


Whatever hatred of shams may characterize this Re- 
view was largely ministered to at Yale by the sham 
secrecy of the student societies. They were part of the 
medizeval ways then prevalent, and they would not have 
been possible in an institution more abreast of the world. 
There was nothing like them at Harvard. 

The example was set by the chief senior society. When 
its members were about to graduate, they selected as suc- 
cessors the fifteen men they considered the best in the 
junior class. Those, in their deepest interest, were then 
torn away from the rest of their class. They became ab- 
sorbed in their society, but never mentioned it to an out- 
sider, and if its name was mentioned by an outsider before 
one of them, he left the room. On going to visit him, one 
was greeted in the room by a genuine skull and cross-bones 
over the door, and somewhere on the wall was a photo- 
graph of Ed Sill and Bill Fuller sitting at the respective 
ends of a small table on which were another skull and 
cross-bones, and looking more serious than they ever 
looked anywhere else in their lives—all this to excite the 
awe and curiosity of the younger undergraduates, and it 
did it with a vengeance! It backed up the dominant 
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theological notions, with their hopes of Hell, in making 
the college more serious and stupid still. It could never 
have flourished in a healthier atmosphere. 

I’m told the secrecy and death’s head mummery have 
been dying out, but the procrustean numbers of the chief 
society have prevented more than one man of the earlier 
time keeping a live interest in the college. In universities 
generally, and especially at Yale and Harvard, the chief 
bond between the alumni is their senior societies, and the 
alumni influence in university control largely proceeds 
from them. Therefore they should be elastic enough to 
include all who ever prove themselves the best. The 
leading society at Harvard takes in a few at a time, and 
has them participate in selecting the rest from their 
class. They take those they want without unyielding 
rigidity regarding number, and they have even elected 
honorary members. The chief influence at Yale in my 
time alienated some of the ablest alumni, and so must 
inevitably have been something of a handicap in the 
fierce competition which began about then, and which, 
in the days of modern efficiency, even Yale with her 
staunch Puritan independence and her traditional leisure- 
ness, could not escape. 

To give my personal experiences of the sham would 
probably add force to what has been said, but I hesitate 
to do it, because some of those experiences are not credit- 
able to the boy I wa’ sixty-odd years ago, and tho I don’t 
altogether admire him, I can’t suppress a certain tender- 
ness and pity for him; and, as already intimated, I trust 
I am not as shameless as Rousseau. This is not to inti- 
mate, however, that I had as much to be ashamed of. 
Moreover, the experiences reflect a little unfavorably upon 
some dear friends who are dead, and giving the experiences 
may tend to alienate some of the few who are still living; 
moreover my giving them not only may be set down to 
personal pique, but my judgment may be regarded as 
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biased by it. On the other hand, however, my experiences 
could not have been unique; and they bear upon what 
many unprejudiced judges, including at least one su- 
premely eminent member of the chief senior society, have 
regarded, however much it may have changed since their 
opinion was formed, as a great curse to the University; 
and as, after all, those reminiscences belong with my 
others affecting the character of this Review, it seems, on 
the whole, somewhat in the nature of a duty to give them. 
To do so, I must go back a little. 

By the end of Sophomore year, the ebullitions of the 
aforesaid constitution, my rebellious spirit, many of the 
university’s peculiarities alredy described, and the in- 
difference to the curriculum fostered by them, sent me 
down very deservedly to the next class. This experience 
led me to turn over, at least partly, a new leaf, and study 
a little until I was awarded one of the honors which I 
despised. When one of the tutors told me of it as al- 
most a joke, I said, ‘‘I’ll soon fix that,” and I slacked up 
studying so that my name did not appear in the next 
honor list. But I took the leading essay prize in the 
University, and with Sill, Shearer, and my other intimate 
friends in the leading senior society, my election to it was 
generally regarded as a matter of course. The conserva- 
tive element, however, very justly regarded me askance, 
and I failed of election. Now here comes the point. 

At that time, instead of the class, under the uncanny 
influences of the societies, submitting itself to the infamies 
of ‘‘tap day,” those with any chances of election stayed 
in their rooms the night when elections were given out, 
and were visited under the symbolic cover of the darkness, 
by delegates of the societies. I waited with pleasant an- 
ticipations for Sill and Shearer, and waited all night 
without their coming. What was more, they did not 
come near me for weeks. The absurd secrecy prevented 
my closest friends from preparing me for the blow, or say- 
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ing anything about it after it fell. Instead of coming to 
me with assurances of the sympathy and loyalty they 
really felt, they stayed away. Nor did I go near them: 
I have seldom suffered as during those weeks. I was not 
entirely devoid of pride, but in time it did give out, and I 
went and asked Shearer if, as it seemed, I had lost my 
dearest friends; and so blinded was even he by the habits 
the society had imposed upon him, that he was surprised at 
the question. A fine influence that, in moulding young 
men! It amounts to a superstition, and could not have 
flourished in any atmosphere but one of superstition. 

I have since told the chief of the opposition to me 
(Such things will come out) that he was right, and he 
has told me that he was wrong, and tried in many ways 
to make up for what he considers the injustice done me. 
But it could not be made up: the procrustean number of 
the society prevents it, as it has prevented the inclusion 
of many men who have proved themselves more desirable 
than I, in the organization that, whatever its shortcom- 
ings, is very properly the chief of the alumni influences 
that affect Yale. 

Yet to me the curse was like those alluded to in my 
previous paper which turned out to be blessings. For 
like boys generally, I had accepted what the other boys 
regarded as the proper thing, including the absurdities of 
those societies. I had even advanced the money for one of 
the junior “‘tombs,” (halls without windows) and written 
for its initiates a blood-curdling oath of secrecy—over 
nothing at all; and if I had belonged to the chief senior so- 
ciety, probably I never should have known any better. 
As it was, my failure of election knocked out of me that 
nonsense and a good deal more; it saved me from the 
mental twist which made even Sill and Shearer cruel to 
me; it was a great incitement to the hatred of shams, and 
it enabled me to give my feeble testimony regarding a 
great evil in my university. 
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Well, all my life has been a reaction against my educa- 
tion. In college I rebelled against it from my innermost 
soul to the ends of my finger-tips; but in my old age I 
see much good in it that I did not see before. For a long 
time the reaction against the humbug and stupidity in- 
volved a reaction against the cultural side, and I failed 
to appreciate a classical education—until my younger 
sons came from Harvard without one. I loyally sent my 
eldest to Yale, where that valuable article was insisted 
upon in his time; but when, at a class reunion some forty 
years after graduation, I found a brand new marble 
“tomb” conspicuous near the college, I said: “Well, if 
they haven’t got over this nonsense yet, my wife may have 
her way, and send the little chaps to Harvard.” The 
last time I was at Yale, I saw they had got over the non- 
sense far enough to put some windows in the enlarged 
Skull-and-Bones ‘‘tomb,”’ but they were of ground glass. 


Whatever may have been the effect of later study and 
later sorrows, being sent to boarding school in my baby- 
hood, and kept there nearly all the time since, had not 
developed in me a very sympathetic nature. And the 
atmosphere of home, whenever I was there, did not con- 
tain much interest in social subjects. My earliest recol- 
lections regarding politics and politicians are of objurga- 
tions of the municipal corruption in my native city, and 
I grew up with the idea that an interest in politics was 
sympathy with chicane. 

Under the leadership of Sill and Shearer, the class of 
61, which I entered, took vastly less interest in social 
and political questions than did the class of ’62, in which 
I graduated, under the leadership of Chamberlain and 
MacVeagh. Chamberlain, after leading a regiment in the 
Civil War, became the carpet-bag governor of South 
Carolina, and MacVeagh became Taft’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. A few days after the Civil War broke out, 
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MacVeagh told me that he had been in grave doubt of 
the government’s right to coerce the South, and had been 
studying the question hard, and found, with great relief 
and delight, that he could support his government. That 
was one of my earliest lessons that such questions are 
not to be decided by the pure light of Nature—a funda- 
mental principle in my editorship. 

There was Tony Higgins, too, in the class of 61, who be- 
came Senator from Delaware, and who had some influence 
in correcting my distorted views of politics and politicians. 

But notwithstanding the influence of these friends, 
what interest this Review shows in social and political 
questions was not engendered in me until later. The first 
things to develop it were the financial and economic ques- 
tions raised by the Civil War, tho I had rather taken 
to “Political Economy” (as the whole range of economic 
topics was called then) in the little dabs we had of it at 
school and college. The dabs were mighty small: for in 
the Yale of that day there was not a professor of one of the 
subjects, or even of history. A Greek tutor did examine 
us on a little pamphlet syllabus of the history of Greece 
and Rome, and President Woolsey gave a brief but ad- 
mirable course of lectures on European history, and put 
us thru his book on International Law, which was absurd 
at our stage of development. An equal absurdity was 
Governor Dutton’s course of lectures on Constitutional 
Law: what we needed was Municipal Law. President 
Woolsey also did hear us recite from the worst book on 
Political Economy that I ever saw. 

In the little reading I did on my own hook, Carlyle 
had attracted me only outside of his political work, and 
the same was true of my part in the reading which we 
all did of Macaulay’s essays. 

But the Civil War forced on us some interest in politics, 
and the character of Lincoln, of course, did an immense 
deal to quicken the appreciation of his young contem- 
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poraries of what a politician might be. Yet I left college 
with only spasmodic ideas of making over the universe 
and suppressing such small portions of it as would not 
readily yield to being made over. But despite all my 
boyish radicalism, and tho, like the rest of the new grad- 
uates of my time who didn’t know what to do with them- 
selves, soon after leaving college I entered a law school 
(They go into Architecture now), I don’t remember 
taking any intelligent interest in public questions before 
reading Mill’s Liberty in 1868. That led me soon to 
read the big Political Economy. Neither book has the 
relative standing that it then had. Although Mill had 
more to say about ‘‘thinkers” than anybody else had, 
he was not as much of a thinker as his broad culture and 
literary powers led his contemporaries to regard him, 
Soon after I published his Autobiography and Essays on 
Religion, Godkin said to me: ‘‘ Never before was so great 
a reputation so suddenly and terribly demolished.” I 
think Godkin’s feeling was due as much to the shallowness 
of Mill’s defense for robbing another man of his wife, 
as to any other point. Rather an inconsistent proceeding 
anyhow, for a man who in his Malthusianism was con- 
stantly insisting that the procreative impulse could and 
should be controled by men in general. But before Spencer 
took the place, Mill, succeeding Carlyle, was the leading 
influence among men reading English. Mill never had 
much of an idea of Evolution: he was born too early; but 
I have seen the note he wrote Spencer (the original, if 
my memory doesn’t trick me, shown me by Youmans) 
offering to assume the burden (or share it, I forget which) 
of publishing Spencer’s philosophical series. 


And now we have come to immeasurably the strongest 
influence which has determined the character of this 
Review and, although the fact is little appreciated, of 
the age in which it is publisht. About 1865 I got hold of 
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a copy of Spencer’s First Principles, and had my eyes 
opened to a new heaven and a new earth. 

Spencer’s first and chief apostles here were John Fiske 
and Edward L. Youmans. Everybody knows about John. 
Little is now known about Youmans, altho Fiske did 
write a very interesting biography of him; but few men 
have done as much to diffuse science and philosophy in 
America. He was one of the noblest of men—no great 
creator, but of an intellect that made him the intimate of 
Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and other leaders of 
that wondrous Victorian Age which our popinjays are 
now chattering against. Youmans’ character was even 
rarer than his intellect. He seemed never to have a selfish 
feeling, and regardless of any danger to himself, burned 
constantly with enthusiasm for the right education of 
mankind. He was one of the dozen men I have known, 
hardly more, who had a fair conception, humanly speak- 
ing, of the reach of the Evolution Philosophy. And yet 
now every newspaper is full of little dabs of it, and has 
hardly a paragraph without some of its terminology— 
most of it unrealized by those who write it and those who 
read it. 

Youmans was a big fellow with a big voice, and so full 
of enthusiasms that those who didn’t understand him 
were in danger of considering him a bore. My erliest 
recollection of him is of his coming into my office when 
I had introduced myself to him by a letter in the interest 
of Spencer, whose admirers here were getting up a testi- 
monial for him. Youmans advised me (who was then a 
very poor young man) ‘‘not to take counsel of my enthu- 
siasms’’; yet he himself would have sold the shirt off his 
back for the cause. 

I was a very poor young man because I had lately sunk 
my available patrimony in the newly discovered Pennsyl- 
yania oil wells. This was another of my blessings in dis- 
guise: for it set me to work like a tiger. 
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Another recollection of Youmans goes back to a night 
at the Century, when he was descanting on Evolution to 
half a dozen or more of us who had gathered around him. 
Evolution was a new and strange idea in those days: 
people preferred to regard themselves as degenerate rather 
than as at the highest point in an advance. Some of us 
put in questions, and some dissented, I perhaps occasion- 
ally piping up a word of slender support, and Mayor 
Hewitt—probably, next to Youmans, far the most intelli- 
gent man in the group—listening intently, and not utter- 
ing a syllable. All of us were absorbed, but, as I have 
already said, men outside of the group probably consid- 
ered Youmans a bore. 

Youmans occupied a position peculiarly favorable for 
his propaganda. Years before, his sight had become so 
impaired that he had to depend for his reading upon a 
devoted sister. He could not buy all the books he needed, 
and trustees of libraries were not then hospitable to books 
containing the new heretical doctrine. One day his 
sister led him into Appleton’s, which then included a 
bookstore well supplied with English publications, and 
“Bill Appleton,” as the head of the house was then gen- 
erally known among the trade which his membership 
honored, told Youmans to take and read any books he 
wanted at any time he wanted. Mr. Appleton’s gener- 
osity met a deserved reward. Youmans became the 
scientific adviser of the house, and brought to it so many 
of the important books on the great questions of that 
epoch, as to place the house first on those subjects, and 
the rest nowhere. Thru him were secured the works of 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and most of their co- 
workers. Youmans founded the International Scientific 
Series, and the Popular Science Monthly as a vehicle for 
Spencer’s Sociology, of which the English edition then 
was appearing in periodical parts. 

He collected a fund of seven or eight thousand dollars 
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to support the publication in England of Spencer’s philos- 
ophy. Spencer refused it, as he had refused the generous 
offer of Mill, but Youmans invested it somewhere in 
Spencer’s name. Spencer’s works took better in America 
than in England, and it was probably the American 
royalties that enabled Spencer to continue their publica- 
tion until in time they made him comfortably off. 

In those days John Fiske frequently came down from 
Cambridge, and was always the centre of a group at the 
Gentury. He lectured there once on The Composition of 
Mind, treating it in its evolutionary aspect. That gave 
me my first idea of the evolution of intellect and emotion. 
The notices for the lecture were in my care, and I did 
not detect that the printer had left out the first 7, and 
announced John, in capitals, as lecturing on ‘Tur Com- 
POSTION OF Mrnp.” 

I never was a good proof reader, especially of what I 
had written myself, but often mistakingly assumed a word 
to be what I expected it to be. The first batch of these 
Garrulities [when printed in The Review], tho read by 
three other people, suffered so much from that defect of 
mine, that some important passages were made nonsense. 

Fiske also lectured in one of the smaller rooms at the 
Cooper Union on biological evolution. Half a dozen 
years before, he had narrowly escaped expulsion from 
Harvard for supporting it. Within half a dozen years, 
after Eliot had taken the presidency, Fiske was invited 
to expound Evolution there, which he did in a series of 
lectures that were later published in two volumes as The 
Cosmic Philosophy. 

The fight for Evolution was probably the greatest one 
that has taken place in religious and philosophical circles 
since the Reformation. Among intelligent people, the 
Spencerian philosophy was debated almost as much as 
the League of Nations is now. Dear good old Noah 
Porter took a volunteer class thru the First Principles 
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with a view to refuting them, and turned out every man- 
jack of the class an evolutionist—so far as his mind could 
Zo, which is seldom very far. 

The fight of course was fiercest from the pulpits. The 
celebrated passage at arms between Bishop Wilberforce 
and Huxley is probably so far unknown to present-day 
readers as to justify my copying here from the account 
I gave of it in the paper on John Fiske in Number 19 of 
the Unpartizan. For reasons given in the preface (which 
nobody reads?), that paper is included, later, in this 
volume; but it is better to duplicate a short passage here 
than to send the reader hunting for it. 


The conflict was probably the greatest of all between truth and 
superstition. The temper of it was perhaps most strikingly illustrated 
when, at the meeting of the British Association in 1860, Bishop Wilber- 
force asked Huxley whether it was “through his grandfather or his 
grandmother that he claimed descent from a monkey,” and Huxley 
answered: 

“T asserted—and I repeat—that a man has no reason to be ashamed 
of having an ape for his grandfather. If there were an ancestor whom 
I should feel shame in recalling, it would rather be a man—a man of 
restless and versatile intellect—who, not content with success in his 
own sphere of activity, plunges into scientific questions with which 
he has no real acquaintance, only to obscure by an aimless rhetoric, 
and distract the attention of his hearers from, the real point at issue 
by eloquent digressions and skilled appeals to religious prejudice.” 

A witness says: “The effect was tremendous. One lady fainted and 
had to be carried out; I, for one jumped from my seat.” 

Another witness says: “‘I never saw such a display of fierce patty 
spirit,’ and speaks of ‘“‘the looks of bitter hatred”’ cast upon those 
who were on Huxley’s side. _ 


Probably there never was anywhere before or since as 
widespread an interest in a philosophy as the American 
interest at that time in Spencer’s. He came here in the 
eighties, and was given, of course at Youmans’ initiative, 
a great public dinner at Delmonico’s—probably an ex- 
perience unprecedented in the life of any other philosopher. 
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Evarts presided, and among the speakers were Beecher, 
Youmans and Fiske. Evarts was then probably the man 
most sought for such functions. He was no student of 
philosophy, but Appleton sent him Spencer’s books, and 
with a great lawyer’s power of getting up a strange sub- 
ject, he pulled it off very handsomely, of course with a slip 
here and there, much to the amusement of those “‘inside.”’ 
Beecher’s speech, as I said in a previous paper, impressed 
me most. One passage was: 


It is not in my nature to derive benefit from any mortal soul and 
forget that obligation. I feel in my pulse a longing that goes back to 
the early days, to Homer, and comes down thru the whole catalog of 
noble writers who have written that which the world has thought 
worth preserving, and every man that comes up in our day, and whose 
writings fortify me and strengthen me—I would fain carry some tribute 
of affection to him. I began to read Mr. Spencer’s works more than 
twenty years ago. They have helped me thru a great many difficulties. 
I desire to own my obligation personally to him, and to say that if I 
had the fortune of a millionaire and should pour all my gold at his 
feet, it would be no sort of compensation compared to that which I 
believe I owe him; for whoever gives me a thought that dispels the 
darkness that hangs over the most precious secrets of life, whoever 
gives me confidence in the destiny of my fellow-men, whoever gives 
me a clearer standpoint from which I can look to the great silent One, 
and hear him even in half, and believe in him, not by the tests of 


physical science, but by moral intuition—whoever gives that power is 


more to me than even my father and my mother; they gave me an 
outward and physical life, but these others emancipated that life from 
superstition, from fears, and from thralls, and made me a citizen of 


the universe. 


Next day the Tribune gave a whole page to reporting 
the dinner; and sometime before, the World had reported 
in full Fiske’s lectures at Harvard on The Cosmic Philos- 
ophy. Imagine, if you can, the dailies, even with their 
enormously increased bulk, doing such things in this 
flibbertigibbit age! True, they have lately been occupied 
with other terribly serious things, but I was led to that 
deprecatory adjective by the fact that even those great 
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matters are matters of the moment, while the public has 
no interest in the eternal laws of the Universe which in- 
clude all the questions of any moment—those of war and 
peace, of world federation, and of the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Yet there are some hopeful signs of that 
revival of the broader interests which has generally been 
called spiritual awakening. . 

Spencer was the first man to demonstrate Evolution in 
mind, morals and society. As already said, nearly every 
editorial now contains things that he taught—without 
the writer’s having the slightest idea where he got them. 
The reaction from the greatest age the world ever saw 
(unless Shakespeare was tremendous enough to make his 
age the greatest) has included a reaction against the 
greatest philosopher the world ever saw. But that is 
hardly to be wondered at when men can advertise them- 
selves by making faces at Shakespeare. High priori has 
been in the blood and the literature of too many mil- 
leniums, for experience effectively to overpower it in a 
generation. 


The sympathetic reader (and I suppose he is to be 
found among the clientage of this Review * if anywhere) 
will now have got some idea of the fundamental influences 
which shaped it, but there were others nearly as strong. 
The earliest, perhaps a little earlier than even Spencer, 
was Godkin, from the time he founded the Nation until 
he left it. The influence on me was by no means confined 
to his paper. That was not many years old before he 
honored me with a personal relation which, coupled with 
the fact that we were much of the time near neighbors, 
made him my chief adviser. At first we were at logger- 
heads about Evolution. He was considerably older than 
I, and more suspicious of novelties. 

I quote from an article which I contributed to the semi- 
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centennial edition of the Nation. That paper also, like 


the one on Fiske, is given in this volume. 


Some time about the late sixties, the Nation, in criticising somebody, 
said, substantially: “It’s Herbert Spencer’s reputation over again: each 
authority considers him an authority on all subjects but the authority’s 
own”—IAs if a philosopher were to grub his own facts, any more 
than a cook to grub his own potatoes!] After being well crammed by 
Youmans, I wrote the Nation a letter giving testimony from several 
great specialists (Hooker is the only one I remember) virtually declar- 
ing Spencer one of themselves. Later, by the way, Darwin was quoted, © 
in the Life and Letters, as saying: “ We all bow the knee to Spencer.” 

Well! The Nation and I had quite a nice little shindy, and some time 
later, Godkin came to me one night at the Century with: “You re- 
member your controversy with the Nation over Spencer’s reputation? 
Well, I’ve just read his Philosophy of Style. I don’t know anything 
about the topics in dispute between you and my contributor, but I 
do profess to know something about English style. Spencer’s work 
on it is a masterpiece, and, judging what I don’t know by what I now 
do know, I am ready to presume that all you claim for him is well 
founded.” 


I of course had left college a rebel against such theology 
and scraps of metaphysics as had been taught there. 
Very little had been taught about the social order, and 
my circumstances were such as not to lead me to bother 
about it. I odied the profanum vulgus et arceod them, 
and left it at that. It was pretty plain to me, as I think 
it must be to every sane mind, that, since the earliest 
records, things had improved, steadily by jerks, and 
tended to improve, and that therefore at any given time, 
compared with the future, they must be bad. But Spencer 
taught me that, roughly speaking, what is, is the best 
possible at the moment, and can be made better only by 
Evolution, which can be promoted by gradual and experi- 
mental supercession, but not by blind destruction. Social 
questions are very complicated, and can be wisely settled 
only by the slow methods of trial and error. The funda- 
mental principle in the experiments, as in all experiments, 
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is to conform them, as far as wisdom can, with the law 
of Evolution. 


The next prominent experience that affected the char- 
acter of this Review was my founding of the American 
Science Series, about 1876. 

In it I selected Pumpelly for the Geology. Circum- 
stances prevented his doing it, and twenty years or more 
intervened before it was done by Chamberlain and Salis- 
bury; but a close friendship of over fifty years has made 
Pumpelly a strong influence on the character of my work. 

For the Astronomy, I selected Newcomb, who was also 
an economist of no mean order, and much intimacy with 
him was likewise effective. 

As everybody knows, Remsen did the Chemistry, and 
his friendship has been among my best influences. 

James did the Psychology, as the world knows to its 
great advantage. For years I was greatly influenced, es- 
pecially regarding Psychical Research, by a close friend- 
ship with him, which, I grieve to say, was somewhat 
clouded toward his end, by misunderstandings which were 
largely due to outside influences. 

I vividly remember standing with Godkin one night 
on a street corner where our ways home from the Century 
diverged, when he recommended me to ask Frank Walker 
to do the Economics. That led to one of the dearest and 
most influential friendships of my life. Frank was not 
only probably the first economist of his time (Despite his 
being an American, some of his books were used at Ox- 
ford), but one of the most widely effective of men, and 
one of the most widely beloved. At the time of the 
Memorial meeting in Boston, the list of organizations for 
the betterment of man’s estate over which he had pre- 
sided or otherwise promoted, took up over a column in 
the papers. He had been a general in the Civil War, 
taken two United States Censuses, making the wonderful 
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revolutionary graphic atlas; was Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, Commissioner of Awards at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, and as President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was probably the peer of any head of an 
educational institution who ever lived. His great in- 
fluence survives in many important places, and probably 
nowhere more effectively than in this humble Review 
and, I can’t help adding, in its editor’s heart. 

Godkin was to do for the series a treatise on Govern- 
ment, but about that time he left the Nation for the 
Post, and subordinated the book, only for a time, he 
thought, to his new job. But it waited for years, until 
he told me that after honest efforts he had found that 
daily journalism had rendered him incapable of any con- 
siderable organic work. 


In the early Summer of 1879, John Fiske and I occupied 
rooms together in London. John was delivering a course 
of lectures which were attended by many leading people. 
He was generally detained or captured by his admirers, 
but a considerable part of my way home was also Herbert 
Spencer’s, and we often walked together. Moreover, John 
and I had a blissful long June day wandering and lunching 
with Spencer, as our guest, at Richmond. I think Spencer 
must have enjoyed it too: for he proposed another day 
at Windsor, to which we others gladly acceded. I have 
told something about those days in Number 16. [The 
paper is included in this volume, as already explained, 
and there is an entertaining mention of them in Clark’s 
Life of Fiske.] The days were forty years ago, but this 
Review is full of their effects. 

Somewhere about the later eighties, I struck up a friend- 
ship with Richard Hodgson, then head of the American 
branch of the English Society for Psychical Research; and 
in the late nineties spent a wonderful week at Mr. Dorr’s 
lovely home in Mount Desert, in intimate companionship 
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with him and Hodgson and Frederic Myers and William 
James and Royce. The effects on this Review have been 
greater than some of its subscribers have entirely enjoyed. 

If this batch is equally fortunate, it may be followed 
by details of the inside, so to speak, of the Review, 
and some fuller accounts of such men and experiences as 
have interested me, and as I can hope may interest you. 
There has not been space to linger, as I have been tempted 
to, over those mentioned here; and I have already given 
many of my reminiscences of Spencer in No. 16, of Fiske 
in No. 19 and of Godkin, as already said, in the special 
semi-centennial issue of the Natzon. [All these articles 
are included in this volume, as previously explaind.] 

As I have been writing this, I have been impressed for 
the millionth time in my long experience, that one of the 
worst defects in life is our failure to appreciate its best 
when we have it, especially if it has, so to speak, grown 
up with us. I think I did appreciate my privileges with 
Spencer and Godkin and Whitney: for when I met them 
they were older than I, and already famous. But Fiske 
and James and Walker and I grew up together, and it is 
proverbial to what extremes familiarity can debase ap- 
preciation. It did not go its length with me regarding 
them, of course, but it was not until the world talked of 
them after they were dead, that I fully realized the stu- 
pendous privilege that intimacy with them had been. 
The same failure of appreciation at the time is apt to 
hold in regard to all life’s best elements. Watch out for 
it, and may all good agencies help you! 

Another man whose greatness I didn’t recognize early 
was Walter H. Page. True, I never was really intimate 
with him, as with the others, but I saw him several times 
and had several articles in The Forum when he edited it, 
and regarding them he was most kind—so kind on one 
occasion that I doubted his greatness, at least as a critic. 
I did realize that he was the best editor that, up to that 
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time, America had had—I mean periodical editor: he was 
not a Godkin. In fact, I’m not sure, after all, that he 
was the sort of man we usually call “great.” I even 
doubt whether, if he had been, he could have made his 
wonderful success with his delicate job in London. The 
men we call great are built of too unyielding material— 
are too fond of their own way, to get along with every- 
body as he did—to be everybody’s friend, and in that 
way to make a big job, and earn a big place, from which 
no just characterization can detract. 

I never saw him after the send-off dinner in New York. 
Even in his speech then, there was nothing to make me 
realize what a wonderful ambassador we were sending 
forth, and I doubt if his greatness was realized by any- 
body present that night, or even by the president who 
selected him. In fact, I doubt whether any such man 
went, but suspect that he did not exist until the occasion 
developed him. What would Washington have been 
without our revolution, or Napoleon without the French 
one, or Lincoln without our civil war? But at least the 
stuff was in all of them. And it was in Page—great stuff 
and fine stuff and brave stuff. He did great and fine 
work, and what a noble and pathetic ending he made of 


it! 


I have been impressed, too, with the number of mis- 
fortunes that have turned out good fortunes, and more 
and more confirmed in my belief that natural law is more 
like the old-fashioned anthropomorphic ‘‘ Providence,” 
and goes much farther down into the details of our lives, 
than is generally realized. This is an entirely healthy atti- 
tude of mind, but there is some danger that it may lead 
to fatalism and dearth of effort. Surely it is only after 
doing our best according to our lights, that we have a 
right to leave the rest to Divine Law. 


CHAPTER III 


Loose ends pickt wp. College Days. Town and Gown. 
Does Human Nature Improve? 


The Unpartizan Review, July, 1920 


The first two batches of these garrulities have elicited an 
amount of approval, and of ‘‘calls for more,”’ greater than 
I dared expect. This appears to justify continuing the 
egotistical proceedings. Revision in the book might save 
some repetitions and superfluities, but would probably do 
less good than harm. 

First: to pick up some threads neglected or misplaced 
in the earlier papers, and to correct two or three errors. 

The first paper, amid many digressions, was funda- 
mentally an account of the experiences to which I attrib- 
uted my unusually active old age. One of those experi- 
ences I have since found misleading. I attributed the 
preceding year’s exceptional freedom from uric acid to a 
liberal use of potatoes, which had been declared to con- 
tain an alkali inimical to that acid. Now for a month past 
I have had increasing twinges of neuralgia, and am just 
recovering from a pronounced attack of sciatica and neigh- 
boring rheumatic trouble. This was attributed to ac- 
cumulation of waste products in the blood; and great 
moderation in sweets and starches was recommended. It 
seemed plain that I had eaten too many potatoes: I had 
entered one of those blind alleys where a thing good on 
one side was bad on the other—the alkali had been good, 
but the starch had been taken to an extent where it had 
become bad. A reform of diet had begun to help the 
neuralgia when the attack of ordinary rheumatism set in. 
It was only then that I let up on potatoes, and with ap- 
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parent success. I have taken them occasionally since, 
however, and begin to suspect that excessive use may 
have developed an idiosyncrasy against them. I hope 
I have not misled anybody into a similar fix. 

Another point that should have been included in the 
advice to those seeking a satisfactory old age, is in regard 
to night work and consequent sleeping in daytime. This 
involves a darkened room and consequent deprivation 
of the tonic effects of sunlight. In connection with this 
comes the fact that vitality is lowest about three or four 
in the morning. At that time most deaths occur, and 
at that time one is apt to wake and lie awake. In cool 
weather if more bed-clothes are drawn up, one is apt easily 
to get to sleep again. 


Another error I fell into was naming Paderewski, Ole 
Bull, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski as my ideal musicians. 
My ideal musicians were really three you probably never 
heard of, and I forgot them at the moment because for 
sixty years their names have been little before the public, 
and they never played in the places which would have 
kept me reminded of them. They were Camilla Urso, a 
violinist; Theodore Ahrend, a ’cellist, and Bottesini, a 
player on the double-bass. That they all played on 
bowed instruments is one more illustration of the superior- 
ity of those instruments. 

A single sustained note from Camilla Urso brought 
more thrill than most sustained passages from other 
artists. Her career was brilliant but was not long. I 
think she began as a child wonder. Before she grew old, 
she married, I believe, a Third Avenue druggist, and 
probably grew fat: for, poor woman! she perspired so that 
she could not use gut strings, but had to turn to steel ones, 
and then her peculiar thrilling vibrato was gone. 

I never knew any critic who had heard Ahrend and 
did not pronounce him the greatest cellist—probably the 
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greatest artist—that he had ever heard. He developed 
all the merits of the cello farther than any other artist I 
have known, and added to them most of the merits of the 
violin. He was apt to introduce his theme in the extreme 
upper register—flute-like notes with a vibrato and glides 
that the flute cannot produce, and he made much use of 
harmonics. After giving the theme, he would develop 
it with all the varieties of which the ’cello is capable. But 
he was far from being merely an exceptional mechanic. 
He was of a passionate temperament that swept his 
auditors along almost in unconsciousness of the marvel- 
ous skill he was using. And all this was done more in 
the beer saloons of Baltimore than in all the rest of the 
world. I remember once, with the ecstacy of youth, 
turning the pages for the pianist when Ahrend played 
in a trio, with only a score of people present, at the 
house on Hillen Street, of that amiable and liberal con- 
noisseur David L. Bartlett, whose musical gatherings are 
still remembered by a few in Baltimore, and who, I trust, 
has long been enjoying Ahrend in a higher plane of 
existence, where his ’cello must surpass all the traditional 
harps and trombones. 

Bottesini I heard but once. He was brought over 
about 1856 by Jullien in his orchestra of about forty, 
many of whom were very great virtuosi. I doubt if a 
larger orchestra had been heard in America up to that 
time. Boehm’s improvement in the wood-winds was just 
making its way, and I doubt if it had invaded any Amer- 
ican orchestra. But for it, and Saxe’s later (I think) work 
on the brass, we should not now know the great works of 
Berlioz, Lizst, Wagner and Tschaikowsky. But to re- 
turn to Bottesini. Jullien’s orchestra toured several 
cities, and received great attention from the press, not 
omitting the caricaturists. Bottesini was depicted leaning 
over his big fiddle to reach the high notes, with his claw- 
hammer coat-tail flying higher than his head. The notes 
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he reached were like the higher ones of Ahrend’s ’cello, 
only richer in proportion to the size of the strings. I have 
heard no other notes like them. They could produce 
great solo effects in the orchestra, in passages like those 
usually given to the flute or clarinet, but I presume noth- 
ing has been written for them, because probably there has 
never been but one man who could play them. There 
may be some of those notes in Bottesini’s own operas: 
I believe he wrote one or two fairly good ones. He had 
not Ahrend’s wealth of temperament, but enough to be 
thankful for. 

I wonder if my enthusiasm over these artists is largely 
due to hearing them when I was a boy! There can be no 
mistake about Ahrend: for I have had too much testimony 
from older people, and I would risk my soul on my im- 
pressions of Camilla Urso; while Bottesini must have been, 
at least, one of the most astounding phenomena in musical 
history. 

By the way, all these supreme artists played on what 
are called the stringed instruments, but are rather in- 
exactly so-called: for even that invention of the devil, the 
piano, as I consider it when played with the orchestra, 
is a stringed instrument. Shouldn’t the instruments we 
now colloquially call ‘‘the strings” be called the bows? 
And doesn’t their expression depend upon the bows as 
much as the strings? And aren’t the bows even more 
difficult to handle? But these questions are much like 
those upon the comparative importance of fire and water. 

When I began this paper, I had no idea of inflicting 
upon you all this musical talk, and mixing it up with 
digressions on diet, bed-clothes and rheumatism. But 
I don’t care much where I wander in these papers, if 
you don’t, and if I don’t bore you. 


Still another thread to pick up. When I fell into tell- 
ing you that I was elected class poet, I ought to have 
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told you that it was by only one vote, partly because, 
I see now, I was in some respects a very disagreeable 
fellow, and partly because I had come down from another 
class. With more experience, I should have declined un- 
less the vote was made unanimous, but my backers 
shouted down my awkward deprecations. Perhaps I 
ought also to have told you that the backing came from 
the Skull-and-Bones men, in some sort of compensation 
for my treatment by the society of the previous class. 

I am tempted to linger longer on college days than 
there was space for in the last paper. 

I often think it was an illustration of the Puritanism of 
that day that the faculty shut up my “Yale tooters.” 
For some function, the Germania Orchestra of Boston 
came down to New Haven, and a lot of us, learning that 
nine of them could resolve themselves into a brass sere- 
nade band, engaged that group to go out and serenade 
our best girls. The music was enormously beautiful, and 
so aroused my enthusiasm that I got seven other fellows 
to unite with me in buying eight saxhorns; and by rigor- 
ous practicing we reached the point of quite an endurable 
noise. I remember that we played the Miserere from 
Trovatore, and Spirito Gentil and the great trio from 
Lucrezia Borgia, and the overture to Martha. One night 
we thought to entertain the college world by tooting on 
the campus, and the college world seemed to be enter- 
tained; but within a day or two we got word from the 
faculty that it must not occur again. Why they objected 
to this, and did not object to singing, I never found out; 
or if I did, I have forgotten. Said tooters, by the way, 
all belonged to AKE, and on festive occasions we nearly 
blew the roof off. We didn’t know any better than to 
play brass instruments in the house, or, I suppose, had 
temptation offered, bowed instruments out of doors. 

And yet the institution that quieted my tooters, or 
rather its successors, permit tap day! 
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As to our teachers. We did not have the benefit of 
Dana, who was laid off by over-work. We used to see his 
beautiful and noble face in the street; seldom, if ever, on 
the campus. But somebody read us his then-famous 
lecture on the conformity of the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion with the geologic record. I was of course skeptical 
about it, as I was about everything. But I have since 
read, in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search and elsewhere, enough reliable accounts of veridical 
visions to give me a very strong impression that Moses 
had one, and more than one, and that all the great religious 
leaders have had them. The materials of dogmatic reli- 
gion, as distinct from ethical, are in the verities beyond 
our knowledge. But they are so often misapprehended and 
misunderstood and merely assumed, regardless of fact, that 
dogmatic religion has been a very doubtful blessing. 

Another vivid recollection of those days is of the elder 
Silliman, the great chemist. He was then professor 
emeritus. He was as impressive a figure as I ever saw— 
very tall and well built, with his shock of gray hair stand- 
ing straight up over a noble forehead. His statue is on 
the college grounds. No man in New Haven wielded 
greater authority, or was more quoted. The only two 
expressions of his that I remember are hardly illustrative 
of his greatness. One was: ‘‘If bread is the staff of life, 
bread and butter is the gold-headed cane.”’ The other 
was when he complimented a singer with the rather un- 
emotional phrase: ‘‘Sir, you have remarkable powers.” 

Another impressive figure was Mr. Sheffield, the founder 
of the Scientific School. Still another was Mr. Street, 
with his long white beard. He founded the Art School. 
Mr. Farnam, too, who built the dormitory, was a man 
to remember. That was an age of benefactors, and they 
sent Yale ahead with an impulse which revolutionized 
her—just when it was too late for my revolutionary spirit 
to get the benefit of it. 
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Another eminent Yale professor of those days was 
Denison Olmsted whose book on “‘ Natural Philosophy” 
survived in general use for many years. He was retired 
before my class came to him, but while at school I heard 
his course of lectures, which began with a disquisition 
on matters and things in general, and knowledge and 
religion in particular. His definition of wisdom abides 
with me still: ‘‘The estimate of things according to their 
true value”; which prompts me to the paraphrase: seeing 
things in their true proportions, and I’d like to add, seeing 
all the things that bear on the question. Worthy objects 
of thought, good Professor Olmsted followed the fashion 
of designating as ‘‘The true, the beautiful and the good,” 
and as the respective fields of the philosopher, the poet 
and the Christian—which to a boy who had Christianity 
crammed into him ad nauseam, and who recognized sup- 
porters of the Christian dogma all the way from St. 
Francis to Alexander Borgia, was a bit puzzling. 

Olmsted reminds me of my only glimpse of Thackeray, 
at a lecture in a New Haven church, after which Olm- 
sted went up into the pulpit to speak to him. Thackeray 
was a big man and, despite a broken nose, a very fine- 
looking one. I should not mention him were it not for 
one thing he said—substantially this: “‘My little girl 
looked up from her David Copperfield and asked: ‘Papa, 
why don’t you write books like Mr. Dickens?’ Ah! 
Why don’t I?” Igrieve that I didn’t avail myself of more 
opportunities to hear Thackeray. Like Shakespeare, he 
grows bigger to me every day. 

It is part of the tradition at the Century that Thack- 
eray was very fond of the club, and pronounced it the 
most delightful in the world. Part of the American 
education administered to him there was that he was 
never to cut a raw oyster. After the boys thought him 
duly indoctrinated with this principle, they caused a 
colossal oyster to be inserted among a batch set before 
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him. He was game, and got it down. Then they asked 
him how he felt, and he said: ‘‘Devoutly thankful, and 
as if I had swallowed a little baby.” 


Here’s a story that carries its comment on human 
life. A professor had a beautiful daughter, a majestic 
creature always in black, who dwelt apart. I just now 
realize that I never met her in New Haven society, altho 
I frequented it all that my ill-judged attitude toward the 
curriculum allowed; but very few students went into the 
faculty circle. She was older than the students, and 
probably looked down upon them. We called her Julia 
Regina. She was sometimes attended to chapel by a 
cousin, a little fellow whom we envied, and despised be- 
cause he was no bigger than Napoleon. Some forty 
years later I asked an agricultural experiment station 
to send an expert to look at the parasites on some apple- 
trees. He deprecated my thanks because, he said, I 
had shown him the finest collection of the creatures it 
was his mission to study, that he had ever seen! This 
led to general conversation, and I learned that he was 
Julia Regina’s envied cousin—and he didn’t know whether 
Julia Regina was alive or dead. 


The name Hadley was even as far back as my day, an 
honored one at Yale. The father of the recent president 
was then professor of Greek, and afterwards wrote a 
grammar that was in very wide use. It was then the 
fashion in Junior year on Saturday noons for the students 
to read ‘‘disputes” on all sorts of topics previously set 
by their teachers, and for the teachers to sum up the 
discussions. Hadley’s summings-up were famous. And 
yet in spite of the fine literary sense he showed in them, 
when he taught us Homer, it was, in conformity with 
the spirit of the times, simply a process of grammatical 
dissection. His dwelling on ‘“‘the force of pa” was a 
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standing joke. Whitney, in his introduction to a post- 
humous collection of essays by Hadley, pronounced him 
the greatest philologist that America had produced. Had- 
ley undoubtedly would have said the same of Whitney. 

Speaking of philologists, tho Yale had not then a pro- 
fessor of a single modern language, she had a professor 
of Sanskrit—probably in part because he drew no salary. 
The students never saw anything of him: for I believe he 
never had but one pupil. That pupil, however, was 
Whitney—Unus sed leo. 

Yale was then so poor that that great man had to eke 
out his income by teaching volunteer classes in the mod- 
ern languages. I was in one in German, and he had an 
optional course in French with the Juniors. A choice 
between this course and Calculus was, as I remember, 
the only choice given in the whole curriculum. Whitney 
was one of only two or three great teachers that I have 
ever known—an unusual thing, by the way, for a great 
scholar to be. The very greatest teacher I ever knew had 
us in Latin prose composition at General Russell’s school. 
He would make a stock or stone write Latin prose: yet 
he never got farther on in the world than a provincial 
pulpit. When he turned up at a Commencement reunion 
a generation later, all the snap was gone out of him. I 
trust he’s in a position now to forgive my saying this: for 
I have little doubt that he is teaching Latin prose in 
Heaven, and happier than he ever was in his pulpit on 
earth. 

After I became a publisher, I induced Whitney to write 
his series for instruction in French and German. His 
German dictionary is a monument of scholarship which 
would have been a life work for an ordinary man, even 
if within the capacity of an ordinary man. It was one 
of several important works for which it has been my 
privilege to ‘“‘supply the ignorance.” In other words, I 
suggested that a word would be more deeply impressed 
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on the memory if its composition were indicated, and 
its parallels, where any existed, in the other languages 
the student was supposed to know. These Whitney in- 
dicated by an ingenious but simple system, which, how- 
ever, as I have already intimated, would have taken an 
ordinary scholar a lifetime to work out. But all Whitney 
had to do was to sit down without books of reference, and 
write it out of his teeming brain. It may be worth while 
to give a paragraph from the introduction, explaining 
these ingenuities: 


English words or parts of words which are historically the same or 
akin with the German words defined by them are printed in fullfaced 
letters; thus Aal, eel; ab, off, of; abbieten, overbid. English words, 
on the other hand, which, coming from other than Germanic sources, 
are analogous with the German word defined by them, in derivation 
and application, are printed in SMALL CAPITALS; thus, abhdngig, DE- 
PENDENT; Ausdruck, EXPRESSION; Mitleid, SYMPATHY, COMPASSION. 


The book was never half appreciated, however, and 
was far outsold by books with none of its ingenious and, 
to those who would avail themselves of it, most useful 
learning. 

In the depths of my ignorance I once asked Whitney 
what English dictionary he followed, and he answered: 
“T’m my own dictionary’’; and it actually took me’ 
some time to puzzle out how that could be. 

He was a bitter controversialist—in print, but the most 
amiable of men in conversation. His rows with Max 
Miiller were famous. I soon found that we could never 
settle a controverted point by letter: so when one of 
consequence arose, I would run up to New Haven, and 
as soon as the point was raised, if it was at all in my 
department, he would say: “Why, baven’t I always 
left such points to you? Settle it to suit yourself.” 

I think I got from Whitney my earliest realization 
that all knowledge is so interrelated that a man who 
knows virtually all that is known of a specialty, is apt 
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to know an interesting amount of almost everything 
else—that to know “‘everything of something” is to know 
‘something of everything.” 

A favorite saw of Whitney’s was: ‘“‘There’s nothing 
more misleading than etymologies’’— although his brain 
probably contained as many of them as any man’s ever 
did. Apropos of this, Whitney inspired the enthusiasm 
for spelling reform with which I bored so many readers 
of the early numbers of this Review. His opinion of 
etymologies virtually did away with the objection that 
reforming spelling tends to obscure them. In fact he told 
me that if the language had always been written as pro- 
nounced, the labors of the etymologists would be much 
lighter. He was a pioneer spelling reformer, and among 
the most enthusiastic; he did not, however, try to cram 
it down people’s throats in the typography of his books, 
any more than I have done in that of my publications. 

He probably did as much as any of the geniuses I have 
ever known to make me patient with such saws as that 
‘genius is the capacity for hard work”—“‘for taking in- 
finite pains,” and the rest of it. He told me that he never 
put any non-technical matter of consequence into print 
before he had written it three times. One morning I 
went to his hotel in Interlaken to join the family in an 
expedition to Miirren. I was shown into a room all in 
disorder, where the ladies were preparing for the trip. 
Whitney was seated at a table by a window, working 
away at some of his profundities, as undisturbed as if 
he had been at home in his study. And the scholar had 
so arranged the trip that when we got to the path leading 
up to Miirren (I believe there’s a cog-railway there now. 
This was in 1879) the horses, instead of being left to await 
our return, were unharnessed, and the ladies mounted on 
them, and led up. 

My earliest recollection of this man whose interests 
were supposed to be buried in Sanscrit roots, was at a 
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singing society in New Haven, where he was one of the 
tenors, and never had anything to say to anybody. After 
he became one of my clients and friends, I spent an occa- 
sional Sunday evening at his house in New Haven, where 
we all sang hymns and possibly some other things, tho 
I suspect not—in the New Haven of a generation ago. 


That optional course in Calculus alluded to some time 
back, was given by a gentle mild-eyed professor named 
Newton. The boys didn’t like him. I never could tell 
why, unless they suspected hidden guile under his mild 
ways. When we got to Analytic Geometry I went to 
his room and told him that I had apparently reached the 
limit of my mathematical capacity. He was very kind, 
and easy on me in recitations. (I could not change to 
any other course.) He seemed to like the compliment I 
had paid to his science by confessing myself inadequate 
to it, and after I had begun business in New York, he came 
to see me several times, actually took me into his friend- 
ship, told me many interesting things that I could under- 
stand about the higher mathematics, and got me to be- 
come one of the council of the association for promoting 
the use of the metric system—a thing I could understand 
and get enthusiastic over. I learned that this quiet man 
was one of the world’s great geniuses, and was, if I re- 
member rightly, the first to calculate the orbit of the 
asteroids. He sent me a variety of symmetrical curved 
figures, each group of which represented some slight 
change in a formula which in a general way embraced 
them all. He told me that he delighted to lean back in 
an easy chair, close his eyes, and let these figures float 
across his mental vision. When I asked him if it was 
mere fun, or if it led somewhere, he impressed upon me, 
for the first time that I remember, the doctrine that 
knowledge should not necessarily be pursued with refer- 
ence to practical ends—a doctrine opposed to the fact 
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that as time and tissue are not inexhaustible, a choice 
of activities is inevitable. He enforced his position, how- 
ever, with the illustration that a machine had been made 
whose gear could be adjusted to his various formulas, 
and was used in making engine-turned plates from which 
were printed wall-paper patterns, and the background of 
the greenbacks. My friendship with this man whose 
genius I could not follow at all without his gentle and 
ingenious leading, is among my pleasantest memories. It 
has been a delight to summon up my recollections of him 
and Whitney. 


There’s a pleasure too in recalling my scant recollec- 
tions of Presidents Woolsey, Porter and Dwight. I never 
became intimate with any officer in college. My friend- 
ships with Newton and Whitney came afterwards. I 
never exchanged a dozen words with Woolsey, yet I 
vividly remember his beautiful brown eyes, and his say- 
ing in his historical lectures, when he came to Cromwell, 
““T was going to say that if this man was a liar, he lied to 
his own shirt.’”’ You can imagine that his lectures were 
interesting. One winter morning when we went to chapel 
before daylight, word went around that President Wool- 
sey had lost a daughter during the night. Yet there he was 
in the pulpit, and he went thru the service. That’s the 
sort of example those puritans set us. He was not a very 
terrible puritan throughout: for he wanted to cushion the 
chapel seats at his own expense, but the faculty objected 
that we would grow effeminate if taken off the hard boards. 

Prex Woolsey’s (we always spoke of him so) Cromwell 
phrase was not the only one of his phrases, or the only 
kind of a phrase, that I recall from him. Another winter 
morning, after one of the students had died during the 
night, in his prayer he used the phrase: ‘‘We who wan- 
der on the edge of eternity.” 

Seeing President Woolsey reading from the chapel pul- 
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pit before daylight, inspired Sill with a little poem of 
which I give the essentials: 


MORNING 


I entered once, at break of day 

A chapel, lichen-stained and gray, 

Where a congregation dozed and heard 

An old monk read from a written Word. 

No light through window-panes could pass, 
For shutters were closed on the rich stained-glass; 
And in a gloom like the nether night 

The monk read by a taper’s light. 

And the congregation that dozed around, 
Listened without a stir or sound— 

Save one, who rose with wistful face 

And shifted a shutter from its place. 

Then light flashed in like a flashing gem— 
For dawn had come unknown to them— 

And I wondered that under that morning ray, 
When night and shade were scattered away, 
The monk should bow his locks of white 

By a taper’s flickering light— 

Should pore, and pore and never seem 

To notice the golden morning beam. 


The wonder expresses our attitude then regarding the 
whole business. 

Woolsey looked like anything but a monk, and his 
‘locks of white’”’ were not conspicuous, nor was the chapel 
‘‘lichen-stained and gray,’ nor was there any ‘“‘rich 
stained glass,” but Sill had to draw his picture. 


Porter was a dear old soul, but somewhat casual. Of 
course when I was in college I had a good many more bad 
marks than the law allowed. After I met my future wife 
and began to behave myself, I was astonished to get word 
from home that another of the notifications of my delin- 
quencies had been received. Professor (afterwards Presi- 
dent) Porter had lately become my ‘“‘division officer” 
whose duty it was to write such missives, and I went to 
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see about it. He couldn’t find anything in the records to 
account for his letter: so I suppose I had merely been a 
dog with a bad name. 

In later years he dropped in a few times at my office 
in New York, and I remember that once when he went 
to lunch with me (and I seem to remember he astonished 
me by taking his share of a bottle of claret) and we were 
talking over the narrowness of the Yale curriculum in 
my day, he said in effect: ‘‘Well, we couldn’t provide for 
special talents, and we had to give something that the 
general run of the boys could chew on, and it didn’t 
make very much difference what.” 

We didn’t cotton very much to his lectures, but a gen- 
eration or two later I was glad to have them to refer to 
in the big volume in which he had embodied them, when 
I was writing my fat book on Psychical Research. 

At the last commencement under Woolsey, when Porter 
was to succeed him, Woolsey said, at the Alumni “dinner,” 
that a little while before, he had noticed a string of the 
baggage wagons of a circus, sometimes one of them 
hitched behind another, irregularly struggling their way up 
crowded Chapel Street, and (unless my fancy now supplies 
him) a man running from one end to the other of the 
straggling procession, trying to keep it in some sort of 
order. And he, Woolsey, thought of himself as that man, 
as he was trying to keep in order the string of depart- 
ments that the college had grown into. I wonder what 
the good man would say if he had the job now! I think 
he intimated—certainly many of his auditors thought— 
that in making Porter his successor, he had got a man 
for a transition era, who would not attempt anything 
more than to keep existing things in order until the 
threatening innovations should take shape. 


As already intimated more than once, there was very 
little human relation between the faculty and the students. 
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“Tim Dwight” (it is generally a good sign when a man’s 
Christian name is a part of his current appelation, espe- 
cially if abbreviated) made an exception to this rule. 
About my senior year he came home from a long stay in 
Germany, and took us thru Butler’s Analogy of Revealed 
Religion. At the start he invited us to visit him at his 
room, and some of the class got in the habit of going. I 
would have been one of them if I had known what a good 
fellow he was, as I found out some years later when he 
and his wife turned up at Lake Dunmore, where I and 
my little family then spent the summers. He was prob- 
ably the best-beloved of all presidents of Yale, but un- 
fortunately for me, it was long after my time when he 
took the chair. 


During the discussions of who was to be the new presi- 
dent after Woolsey, I was one of a few who spoke of one 
Daniel C. Gilman, who had been a professor at Yale 
after graduating there, and was then president of the 
University of California. But he wouldn’t do for Yale 
at all—too much of an innovator. If these garrulities 
continue, you’re apt to be called upon to read a good 
deal more about him. I remember only a couple of things 
about him in my college days. One is that one evening 
he came into the Brothers in Unity (the college then had 
two big debating societies, the other was Linonia) to 
make an address, and he wore gloves! We thought him 
too dandified for such work as the great one he afterwards 
did. He was not in evening dress, and I doubt if there 
were ten evening suits in New Haven at that time. They 
began coming in rapidly, however, and we began, French 
fashion, by wearing them on daytime occasions. By the 
way, when the dress of those days is now represented on 
the stage, it is burlesqued. In Mr. Drinkwater’s play of 
Lincoln, the evening dress at the Washington theatre has 
the black claw-hammer coat, but all colors in the other 
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details. Evening dress for men was then the same as 
now, except that the vest was black; and for two or three 
years hardly more open than the daytime vest is now. 
Long frock coats, called Shanghais, were worn all day by 
dressy men. Their trousers measured thirty-six inches at 
the knee, and about half that at the bottom, and for some 
years had horizontal stripes of irregular widths for a foot 
or so above it. 

The other thing I remember about Gilman had a great 
effect on my own career, and is largely responsible for 
the use, or misuse, of your time that you are making at 
this moment. Gilman was then librarian, and gave a 
few lectures to us on the use of the library. In one of 
them he said substantially: ‘‘If you find on a book the 
imprint of Ticknor and Fields [now succeeded by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company] it is probably a good book.” 
Publishing such books then became impressed upon me 
as a very desirable means of earning a livelihood—and 
that house publishes those I write. 


I lately asked half a dozen recent graduates of various 
universities if the phrase ‘Town and Gown” had any 
special significance for them. For four it had none. 
Two said that they had read of it as applied in earlier times 
to the antagonism between students and the town muckers. 
When I was in college, the phrase was a very lively one. 
A year or two before I entered, a “‘townie”’ had been killed 
in a row with the students. The townies besieged the 
colleges, even bringing up a piece of artillery. Captain 
Bissell, the chief of police, drove a rattail file into the 
touchhole and broke it off. During my sophomore year 
the house of a volunteer fire company was on High Street 
near the corner of Elm, and on the corner was a students’ 
boarding house. As the students went to and fro, doubt- 
ful compliments were exchanged between them and the 
firemen. These culminated in a row, in which I believe 
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a fireman was killed. Remembering the siege of a few 
years before, the students, armed with all sorts of weapons, 
sat up two or three nights to defend the college buildings, 
but no attack was made. Town and gown were, how- 
ever, in frequent conflict, and the literature of the college 
life of that time, here and in England, was full of them. 
Now they are gone, with the phrase which characterized 
them. Has human nature changed? 

Before I comment on the question, that Captain Bissell 
deserves a paragraph. He was an institution. It is my 
impression that he had been to the Mexican war in com- 
mand of the New Haven ‘‘Blues,” and that he was still 
their commander. He drilled the boys at Russell’s school. 
They were very fond of him, and at the close of one ses- 
sion presented him with a rifle, the speech being made by 
Bill Fuller, whose name appeared in the next preceding 
batch of these garrulities, and was later well known in 
New York as that of an eminent Art connoisseur. Cap- 
tain Bissell was a very handsome man, of medium height, 
perfect figure, dark hair and military mustache and im- 
perial. He was on hand at all the important public func- 
tions, including lectures and concerts, and in the evening 
appeared in blue claw-hammer coat with flat brass but- 
tons: I doubt if the New Haven policemen or even the 
New York ones were in uniform then, and the effect of 
Bissell was generally that of a highly conspicuous and 
very decorative feature of the function. He was a bul- 
wark to the righteous and a terror to evil doers. 


And now as to human nature: The assertion so often 
made that it remains the same, was made within a few 
years by Lord Bryce in a lecture before the British Acad- 
emy, and it crops up in nearly every political debate. Yet 
it is counter to Evolution, and especially to that feature 
of it expounded by Spencer in his wonderful chapter on 
Equilibration. I think human nature has changed within 
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my experience, as illustrated in many more things than 
the passing of ‘‘town and gown.” 

One of my earliest recollections is of watching, with 
the interest I have always taken in mechanical construc- 
tion, the erection of a bell-tower near my home. I was 
told that it was in consequence of a new law making ten 
hours a legal day’s work, and was intended to signal the 
hours for beginning and ending. The ten-hour day was 
regarded as a great advance over previous conditions, 
and had been attained after a great struggle. Now the 
struggle is for an eight-hour day, a seven-hour day, even 
a six-hour day, and in some places less. 

One source of the aversion from politics which, as 4l- 
ready said, was early bred in me, was the disorder which, 
in my youth, always attended elections. I was warned 
in my childhood never to go near the polls: they were 
nearly always scenes of riot, and seldom did an election 
take place in a large city without murder. I remember 
one election in Baltimore when a poll was surrounded by 
youths carrying awls, which they jabbed into men who, 
they supposed, intended to vote for the party the youths 
opposed. Probably they stabbed for both parties. 

New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, I know, and © 
other cities, I suppose, had organized gangs to carry elec- 
tions, and when these were held in different cities on 
different days, the gangs from other cities came to the 
one holding an election, in order to carry it. 

One of these gangs in New York in the fifties was the 
“Dead Rabbits,” and when their leader, Bill Poole—a 
prize fighter, if I remember rightly,—was killed in a bar- 
room, he was buried as a hero. His funeral was a great 
event and the papers were full of it. 

No one in those days dreamed of women going to the 
polls. Their going now may not mark an advance in 
human wisdom, but would it have become possible with- 
out an advance in human nature? Then no decent 
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woman thought of going into the street after dark unless 
attended by a man. 

As a child I knew of many cruelties which, in a couple 
of generations, human nature has grown past. My ear- 
liest recollection of a jail is being taken by an uncle who 
went to see a prisoner. The man’s crime was owing a 
debt that he could not pay. 

The jails were breeders of scrofula and tuberculosis, 
and a woman prisoner was a predestined victim of her 
jailors. There was no such thing known as a suspended 
sentence or a reformatory, and a juvenile prisoner was 
educated to crime by his elders. 

“‘Slater’s jail”’ was an institution in Baltimore during 
my boyhood. Slater was a slave-dealer, and kept his 
stock-in-trade in his jail. 

I recall men in my father’s employ more than once 
taking a holiday to see a man hanged, and there were 
women at the spectacle. 

My walks as a boy were past many gunshops. In all 
of their show-windows were cases of duelling pistols. 

Lottery shops were scattered all over town, and dis- 
played huge billboards advertising the drawings. 

Each Mississippi steamboat had a prominently dis- 
played bar, and carried a crowd of gamblers who fleeced 
the passengers, and whose quarrels often resulted in 
murders. 

Whipping was a general feature in education, both 
parental and professional. 

Counterfeiting was so general that each shop had its 
“Counterfeit Detector,” whose publication was as regu- 
lar as that of the newspapers. 

No newsman in those days would have dreamed of 
leaving his papers unwatched, for people to help them- 
selves and leave the money on the pile, where any passer by 
could take it. 

The various “settlements,” societies for the protection 
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of children and animals, and most of the present swarm 
of societies for aid and “ uplift”? were undreamed of. 

Wars were generally fought only for conquest and 
“glory.” During the war just ended, glory was never 
named. 

I seem to have seen another change in human nature in 
my time which amounts to a revolution, and yet possibly 
the change is mainly in myself. It is in the increased 
interest taken by the higher-evolved man in the less 
evolved one. It seems to me that in my youth, the fact 
that the vast majority of people live in discomfort, if not 
actual want, attracted the attention of very few of the 
well-to-do. Now that fact attracts the attention of nearly 
everybody, and there are a dozen organizations to remedy 
it, where there was one seventy years ago. Then there 
were no charity organization societies, no ‘‘settlements,”’ 
none of a dozen kinds of the kindred organizations that 
are now scattered on every hand, and not one book bear- 
ing on the subject where there are now a hundred. The 
pessimist might claim with justice that this is not entirely 
due to improvements in human nature, but somewhat to 
enlightend self-interest on the part of the haves—that the 
have-nots have become the masters of the have, and that 
the haves want to make them a’ good masters as possible. 
But whatever the truth in the pessimist’s contention, I 
don’t believe that the average normal person old enough 
to have watched the last seventy years, will deny that 
much of the change is due to increased sympathy, and 
this, too, despite the alienation caused by the unwarrant- 
able features of the strikes, which have so increased in 
the same period. 

And yet, with all the improvements in these regards 
and many others that have spontaneously grown up in a 
couple of generations, there are still men, and among 
them not a few of light and leading, who claim that 
human nature has remained the same! 


—_— 
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And speaking of the changes in human nature, part 
of the old tradition against “trade,” as being beneath a 
gentleman or educated man, still lingered while I was in 
college. Hardly any graduates then went into ‘‘ business.” 
They were not welcome in Wall Street. The older sons of 
the business magnates were not sent to college; but a 
revolution began in the late fifties, and their younger 
sons were sent. Now the graduates who go into business 
are the great majority. But where has culture gone? 

There was very little science taught at Yale in my 
time. What was then the Scientific School in any sense, 
was a frame building on the campus, about twenty feet 
by thirty, known as the “lab’’—oratory not being recog- 
nized as pertaining to it. Its students, with those of the 
medical school, were more or less looked upon as men of 
sin. The law school was then recognized by some dis- 
cerning paragrapher as being next to the jail, the medical 
school as opposite the graveyard, and the theological 
school as on the road to the poor-house. 


Harking back for a moment to the college societies: 
is it because the young males of the species are pugnacious 
animals that they always arrange themselves into oppos- 
ing groups? This is less the case at Harvard, I believe, 
than at the other universities. At Harvard things are 
more as in the world outside, where a man can belong 
to as many clubs as he pleases, tho at Harvard, too, 
there are some clubs which never include members of each 
other. At Yale a man cannot be a member of more than 
one society in each year; but they have a new deal every 
year, which gives a man an opportunity of intimate 
association with a variety of his classmates. At the 
smaller colleges generally, I understand, the first society 
a man enters is his only one during the course, and to 
that extent he is shut off from his classmates outside of 
his society. The mutual exclusiveness seems very boyish. 


CHAPTER IV 
More About Yale. The Civil War and the World War 
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My reminiscences still persist in clustering around 
college days. 

When I entered college in ’57 the Yale student was a 
strange animal. He generally wore a cap, as all muckers, 
including the Paris Apache, do now; and he often carried 
a “banger,” a straight stick over an inch thick with the 
bark on, mythically for defense against his natural enemy, 
the “‘townie.”” In cold weather he wore, especially to 
conceal the defects of his hasty toilet when going to chapel 
before daylight, and because he could put it on quicker 
than an overcoat, a shawl, generally a grayish one, or if he 
happened to be a swell, probably a quiet Scotch plaid. 

As a rule, he had not yet seen a game of baseball, nor 
one of intercollegiate football. 

All this was changed while I was in college. In 1856 
there came the first group of the younger sons of New York 
business magnates (they hadn’t sent their older ones to 
college: didn’t believe in it) and they brought a revolu- 
tionary quantity of good clothes. One of the rowing clubs 
of this class of ’60 was defeated by some New London 
whalers, which gave Ed Sill occasion for a couplet in a 
song: 

Silky Sixty pride of tailors 
Qualed at quails, and whaled by whalers. 


“Quail’’ was then the college slang for a young person of 

the female persuasion. My recollection is that the class of 

60 was anything but shy of them, and moreover Bernard 
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Shaw had not yet discovered, nor Kipling declared, that 
the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 
But Sill, like poets in general, had to have his rhyme and 
metre. If facts oppose, so much the worse for the facts. 

New York never sent Yale more good clothes or better 
breeding than came with dear Frank Kernochan, who 
later was the virtual founder of the University Club. 
Tho it was over sixty years ago, I see him as if it were 
yesterday, walking down the Chapel Street side of the 
Green near Church Street, followed by his brown terrier, 
dressed in the pink of fashion but in perfect taste, hand- 
some as a young god, but, more advanced than the gods 
in that he was smoking a straight meerschaum pipe with 
a cherry stem twice as long as anybody would smoke now, 
sticking straight out. 

There was Davy Haight, too, of the class of ’60, who 
later, as probably the greatest chairman of a house com- 
mittee on record, rescued the University Club from dis- 
aster, and put it on the right track, and kept it there 
for a generation. Davy too was an exponent of good 
clothes. He entered college very young, and once I found 
him crying because, as he averred, out of five pairs of 
trousers his tailor had just sent up from New York, there 
was not one that hadn’t one leg longer than the other. 
But he grew up enough to keep his trouser legs in perfect 
symmetry, also to manage not only the University Club, 
but the Vanderbilt real estate interests in New York. 

Speaking of Frank Kernochan’s beauty, reminds me of 
another ’61 classmate whom, at the very outset, we quite 
properly dubbed Apollo Belvedere; but before we got 
thru with him, his solid character so eclipsed his beauty 
that he became “ Judge Newell,” or “Judgey” because 
we loved him. These facts may hardly justify introduc- 
ing him into as serious a chronicle as the present, but the 
fact that he was our minister to Holland at the time of 
the first Hague conference, certainly does. 
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The very eminent legal authority and writer on legal 
and political topics, Judge and Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut, was also in the same class. 


Among the men whom I knew well in college and who 
subsequently became famous was Marsh the great 
paleontologist. He graduated in ’60, but remained in 
New Haven studying for a couple of years. He was 
known to the scientific world while an undergraduate. 
About the time he graduated, he picked up a stone in Nova 
Scotia which at a glance he suspected of being a vertebra, 
and examination not only proved him correct, but led to 
his reconstructing the big lizard from which the vertebra 
came, as the elder Agassiz reconstructed a fish from a 
single scale. I don’t remember whether those reconstruc- 
tions were subsequently confirmed, but take it for granted 
that they were, as otherwise they could not have created 
the sensation they did. Agassiz and Marsh must have 
done a good deal to teach this trick; but such reconstruc- 
tions are now taken as all in the day’s work. 

Marsh was a nephew of George Peabody, who left Yale 
the Natural History Museum. Marsh after he became 
professor had two great shows in it—his infant-class and 
his horse-show. The infant-class consisted of ten or a 
dozen skeletons ranging from some little ape-like creature 
a foot or two high (I haven’t seen them for fifty years) up 
to man. The horse-show began with the skeleton of the 
five-fingered, or five-hoofed one, discovered by Marsh, 
about the size of a coach dog, followed by the four- 
fingered one, a little larger, and so on up to the skeleton of 
Fashion, Robert Bonner’s famous racer. I seem to re- 
member that Huxley pronounced those two shows of 
Marsh’s the most interesting things he saw in America. 
I’m not sure the Grand Canyon had been discovered at 
that time, or that Huxley would have preferd it if it 
had been. He was also regaled by Marsh with the sight 
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of a lot of birds with teeth that he had been the first to 
pick up in his casual work. 


The man Bonner was a character. He made a fortune 
out of the New York Ledger, a weekly paper that is dead 
now for all I know. He was as great an advertiser as 
Barnum. He got half a dozen or more leading clergymen, 
including Beecher, to write for consecutive numbers, and 
advertised them mercilessly; then I think he got half a 
dozen statesmen to do the same trick. What they all 
wrote under such circumstances can be imagined. Bonner 
induced the Mayor (How I don’t know! I think the 
Mayor was Fernando Wood, and if you’re up in municipal 
history or a good guesser, you can do your own guessing) 
to let him fire off a cannon a hundred times in City Hall 
Park, in honor of his victory—over the parsons, the 
statesmen and the public. In the middle sixties a wave of 
malaria swept down the Hudson and up the Sound. A 
frequent accompaniment of a country-place advertise- 
ment was: ‘‘No chills and fever.’’ Bonner owned a place 
in Westchester County in the midst of the malaria, which 
of course he did not wish to occupy. So he published an 
ad to this effect: ‘“ For Sale: A place where there 7s chills 
and fever, and which I want to get away from as fast as 
Fashion will take me.”’ To stop the advertisement, the 
owners of neighboring properties had to get together and 
take his on his own terms. 

But even Bonner’s genius and universally-known suc- 
cess in advertising, tho he had a few imitators, did not 
get up any such Mississippi-Bubble or Tulip-Bubble out 
of advertising, as, without any genius but that of the 
modern advertising agent to show them the way, people 
are chasing now, and chasing with the effect of vastly in- 
creasing the price of the paper needed to disseminate 
literature, science and education. 

To return to Marsh. After a year or two in New Haven 
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following graduation, he prepared to go abroad for farther 
study, and disposed of his effects. His gun fell to me, and 
it was the most marvelous gun I ever saw. Once on 
emptying it, as I always did, before going into the house, 
I instinctively fired at a duck an impossible distance up, 
and turned away, supposing a hit, certainly a fatal one, 
impossible, when a man in a nearby boat called out: 
“You’ve got your bird,” and I had. My sporting son 
won’t use that gun, because it is a muzzle-loader with 
dangerous exposed hammers, and calls for percussion 
caps. I’m glad he won’t. And like a great many other 
abandoned things, it couldn’t be used if he would: for 
there are no longer any percussion caps. But I’d back 
the gun to outshoot his modern breech-loader with the 
concealed hammers. 

Marsh was a blond with rather a stocky figure. When 
he settled down in New Haven as professor, and inherited 
the fortune his uncle left him—‘large enough,” in the 
uncle’s words ‘‘to secure you leisure for study, but not 
large enough to interfere with it’”—he built himself the 
beautiful house on Prospect Street, which I believe he 
left to Yale, and which became devoted to the Forestry 
School. There he exercised a cheerful hospitality, but 
despite a constant yearning which he confided to me, for a 
chatelaine for his house, he remained a bachelor. He 
wanted everything in the woman, including a fortune that 
would prevent her limiting his enjoyment of his own. He 
got me to ask to dinner with him a woman who he thought 
might fill the bill, and, tho it was well over forty years 
ago, I still vividly see her staring silently at the center- 
piece during most of the meal. I still remember Marsh’s 
exclaiming, during one of those street-corner talks where 
my way home from the Century has diverged from those 
of so mahy good men and true: “Now if I could only 
find a woman like Hen Draper’s wife!’’ She indeed pos- 
sessed all the qualifications in an eminent degree—in- 
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cluding the fortune. As she and Henry, and Marsh too. 
are, like pretty much everybody else, all dead, I can tell 
the tale. Henry died long before Marsh, and I wondered 
a little over what would happen, but she remained a 
widow. 

Draper was one of the most lovable of men, and pleasant 
to look upon, of medium height and weight, dark hair and 
eyes. He was one of the creators of celestial photography, 
as his father was of photography itself, having made a 
sun-portrait, I believe, earlier than Daguerre. Henry 
died at about forty, too early to have become as popularly 
known as Marsh and Agassiz. I shall have something 
to say about his home, while he was there and after he 
left it, if I come to speak more fully of the New York of 
fifty years ago. Now I’m merely episoding away from 
Yale. 

Henry’s death reminds me of a strange illustration of 
what life in New York is. One evening as I was dressing 
for dinner, a card was brought me, asking me to act as 
pall-bearer for Henry Draper. I turned it over to see 
what joke he was playing, probably expecting to find some 
queerly associated invitation to dinner. But the other 
side was blank. I went down to see the messenger, and 
it was no joke. I had dined at the Drapers’ within a 
week, and did not even know that Henry was ill. He had 
died of pneumonia. Such is life between intimate friends 
in New York. 


Remembering Draper and Marsh together, recalls an 
interesting and even important bit of information. They 
two and Alexander Agassiz were all dining with me one 
night, when each of them asseverated that if he had not 
early come into a fortune, he would never have done any- 
thing in science. I doubt this: for I think the genius of 
each one of them was too great to be suppressed. Be that 
as it may, however, Agassiz said that when he had grown 
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up, his father took it for granted that he would at once 
follow in the paternal footsteps, but that Alex declared: 
‘‘No, I’ve got to make a fortune first: I’ve seen enough 
of poverty in our family.’”’ So he went out and made his 
fortune, partly, I believe, by marrying some of it, as 
Draper did. But Agassiz added largely to it. 

I remember with much pleasure a Sunday afternoon 
walk with him and Pumpelly on Riverside Drive soon 
after it was opened, and Agassiz comparing it favorably 
with the Chiaja at Naples. Alex Agassiz was dark, spare 
and tall, not nearly as heavy as his father, nor as striking- 
looking. He was excellent company, as were all the mining 
men I have known—he, Pumpelly, Clarence King, the 
Hagues, Marsh too, who was a miner of fossils—the 
whole bunch of ’em: they see so much of nature and of 
human nature. 

Among the young men I knew intimately in those days 
were three who became as prominent in politics as the 
three I have just named already were in science, and each 
of them too married a fortune. They were Bill Whitney, 
Whitelaw Reid and John Hay, and there is a fourth friend 
of my youth, a statesman of equal eminence still living, in 
the same boat. Yet I have never said to any of my 
three boys: ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” 

Whitney was at Yale in the class below me, and showed 
there the political tact which made him Secretary of the 
Navy and put him in control of the democratic party and 
the New York street railroads. 


In the class after me was Billy Sumner, as the men who 
later sat under him as professor continue to call him. I 
didn’t know him intimately at college, but came to later 
when I published most of his books. In fact, the con- 
siderable congeniality that grew between us did not exist 
in college days: for he was preparing for the priesthood, 
while I distinctly was not, altho it was, in its most ‘‘lib- 
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eral” aspect, on the horizon of my closest friends, Sill 
and Shearer; and it even, in some troubled days, did loom 
up for a little space on mine. Shearer actually did enter 
the Harvard Divinity School, and I have a faint idea that 
Sill was there with him for a little while. But Sumner’s 
mind was very different from theirs. Their minds had 
wings and loved broad sweeps of generalization. He was 
inclined more to statistics perhaps than to imagination, 
less apt, and perhaps less able, to see at a glance the essen- 
tial facts and judge from them, and better endowed with 
patience to seek them. Such men begin orthodox, and 
Sumner was at peace in his Episcopal pulpit until dis- 
turbed by the dishonesty of the government’s issue of 
paper money to meet the expenses of the war. This set 
him to studying finance and the contiguous subjects, 
until, in his patient way, he reached the conclusion that 
the world needed the truth regarding these more than it 
needed the truth regarding immersion in baptism or even 
the virgin birth and sundry other statements in the creeds 
he was teaching; in fact, he reached a state of mind in 
which he exclaimed (I’m credibly told, tho I don’t vouch 
for it) that he’d be damned if he was going to preach any 
more. And the great teacher and apostle of honesty in 
finance and politics took the place of the propounder of 
dogma. He retained enough orthodoxy, however, I under- 
stand, to ‘‘pass the plate”’ in the Episcopal church thru 
the remainder of his days. Probably no teacher at Yale 
ever had a larger or more enthusiastic following, or did 
better or more needed work. I have already told what 
provision was made for such work in the Yale of my day. 
Probably it would not be too much to say that Sumner 
was the Moses who led the institution out of that Egyptian 
darkness. 

He was a rather tallish man for those days, when five 
feet ten was the equivalent of six feet now, medium color- 
ing, fine brow, tho not so noticeable as the philologist 
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Whitney’s, which was almost too fine; and Sumner was, 
as I remember, a pioneer of the present fashion of close 
shaving. 


I went to a class reunion in 1920, and altho I had 
been to one a couple of years before, I was simply as- 
tounded at the progress (if it is to be estimated by build- 
ings) that the university is making. The institution when 
I was an undergraduate, consisted of seven brick buildings 
and two brownstone ones on the campus, for undergrad- 
uates. Besides these were one Sheffield Science building, 
the Law school and the Medical school. The seven brick 
buildings stretched the length of the campus, in the mid- 
dle. Within a dozen years two or three stone buildings 
were erected on the edge or corners of the campus, and 
President Porter told me that they hoped in time to com- 
plete the quadrangle. That was about the wildest dream 
I had then heard of, and I wondered if I should live to 
see it realized. Not only was that quadrangle completed, 
but at least four more, and a fifth, nearly under roof, twice 
as large as any of the others. Besides these, I saw at 
least ten other buildings, and there are probably several 
that I did not see, and all in sizes and architectural rich- 
ness as far beyond the buildings of my time as our ocean 
liners are beyond the packet boats on the canals in my 
childhood. And tho, in spite of the veto of my time, al- 
ready alluded to, the chapel seats have long been cush- 
ioned, the recent war has shown the opposite of the proph- 
esied decreased manliness in the students. 

And Yale has lately got that dream of beauty, the 
Harkness Memorial. I was slow to express my feeling re- 
garding it before Bob de Forest, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum, told me that he regarded it as the most 
beautiful architectural monument in the world. Perhaps 
he thought only of the modern monuments, and he has 
the natural bias of a Yale man, and after all, tastes differ. 
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As high a judge as Charlie Platt would not vote it the 
first prize at the exhibition of ’92 because it is not all of 
one period. As if any great monument were apt tobe! It 
sometimes took hundreds of years to build a cathedral, 
and nobody knows how long it took to build the Parthe- 
non or the Taj, tho each of them is more of a unit than 
any cathedral. This is a book of episodes: Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer told me the other day that she can’t 
enthuse over the Harkness quadrangle, because it is taken 
from the past instead of being a growth from contem- 
porary conditions. To my question: ‘‘What would you 
propose?” she answered: ‘‘That’s the architect’s business. 
I’m not an architect, only a critic. A critic is not bound 
to remedy what he does not approve.’ Well, it’s some 
consolation for being neither architect nor critic that I can 
wholly enjoy the Harkness Memorial. 


The Civil War broke out the year before I graduated. 
To those who were not mature and wise, it came as a 
bolt from a clear sky: they had not thought it possible. 
Nobody was prepared for it. Even judgments about the 
right and wrong of it were all confused. The idea of 
coercing members of a republic was a puzzle to those who 
had not thought about it. I think I said sometime back’ 
that Frank MacVeagh had to study it up before deciding 
that he could stand with his government. Most of us 
boys didn’t even know how to study it up: the Yale of that 
day didn’t even teach that. 

The recent World War, on the contrary, was a fact years 
before the United States went into it. The result was 
that a score went from the universities to the World War, 
where one went from the North to the Civil War. Most 
of the comparatively few who ultimately did go waited a 
year or two or even three before going. The older ones 
contemplating professional courses went right on thru 
them, and then some went to the war. The professional 
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courses then, however, generally took but two years. I 
know there is a story of some small western institutions 
where all hands, teachers and students alike, went to the 
war; but if the story is true, probably they all went to 
free the slaves. As the abolition sentiment in Massa- 
chusetts was much stronger than in Connecticut, many 
more, I think, went from Harvard than from Yale—es- 
pecially as Massachusetts men gave the first blood, to the 
mob which attacked them as they passed thru Baltimore. 
But even at Harvard the Civil War record was nothing 
to that of the recent war, and the same was true pretty 
much everywhere else: there was no such universal rising 
in the earlier war as in the later one. In the former, sub- 
stitutes were freely bought, and even municipal funds 
appropriated to help poor people with dependents to buy 
them; and drafts were often resisted, while in the recent 
war, they were virtually not resisted at all. 

Some attribute the difference to the modern propa- 
ganda, but I think there was a feeling far beyond the 
reach of propaganda, and that the greatest cause of all 
has been improvement in human nature—this with my 
compliments to those who think human nature does not 
improve, and to those who think that frequent wars are 
necessary to keep alive the military virtues. If they say 
that the Civil War created the splendid display of those 
virtues in the recent war, the answer is that the Civil War 
was fought by the grandfathers of our boys who fought the 
World War, and that people do not inherit the charac- 
teristics acquired by their ancestors—which later argu- 
ment, however, I don’t believe, even if my disbelief 
weakens my own argument: there’s enough of it left. 


And this gives me a chance to unburden my mind re- 
garding one effect of war which, so far as I have observed, 
has not been sufficiently noticed. Let me begin a little 
way back. There is nothing more remarkable in my long 
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period of observation than the country’s advance in 
civilization, especially in its externals. In the Fall of ’62, 
I went as far West as Springfield, Illinois, and was dis- 
gusted with the barbarism of the West. The architecture 
everywhere was damnable; on one Talay platform I 
saw a, fat farmer in overalls wearing a woman’s straw poke 
bonnet; in Chicago I saw a would-be swell equipage driven 
by a atkay in a blue cap with a gold band around it; in 
one city I was taken to a party in a very good private 
house, where there was not an evening suit in the place, 
and a prominent guest wore no cravat. 

About 1910 I went West again. In external refinements, 
the country seemed revolutionized. I would hardly have 
known that I was not in the East. The whole country 
seemed to have grown up, not only to where the East 
was in 1862, but beyond: for the Philadelphia world’s fair 
and the Chicago world’s fair had scattered good architec- 
ture everywhere, and the dining rooms at the hotels had 
dainty small tables, and guests in dinner jackets to a de- 
gree unknown in ’62, even in Chicago—or even in New 
York: for in New York at that time dressing for dinner 
was confined to a very small circle indeed. At the clubs, 
@ man in evening dress was a rare exception. When 
about 1870 there were signs of putting the waiters at the 
Century into livery, the head of a very prominent, tho 
not very conventional, family made a humorous but sar- 
castic speech against it, with, if I remember rightly, a 
fling or two against members appearing in evening dress. 
But up to the world war, that mark of civilization had made 
such progress as to be quite general, at least on the two 
coasts, and I presume between: for in Baltimore I heard a 
gentleman from Milwaukee who was going to a small din- 
ner, ask whether he should don dinner jacket or swallowtail. 

Well, at last I’ve got to the point: the world war 
knocked out all that—or most of it; even, I’m told, in 
England; here in America I’m sure. The war was a worse 
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blow to the refinements of life, especially among the 
young fellows who went to it, than even Prohibition. 
Those boys, the best of them, as a rule don’t dress of an 
evening, or always clean themselves up, unless there’s com- 
pany in question, but sit down at table like farmers with 
the day’s dust on them. And the worst of it, perhaps, is 
that many of us old fellows, with the laziness of age upon 
us, have fallen into their ways, instead of setting them an 
example. 

Now to some of you, especially if there happen among 
you (which I won’t believe) any who don’t appreciate 
Godkin’s dinner-table faiths, this may appear a small 
thing. To me it appears bigger than even our share of the 
financial curses of the war; and it is in no small degree one 
of the worst consequences of the financial curses. They 
have affected not only the mere food on our tables, but 
the service and refinements of them. 

Among the refinements cut down by the war is dainty 
stationery. The war has raised the price of everything, 
essentials must be secured first, and therefore refinements 
have to suffer. 

If everybody hated wars as I do, there wouldn’t be any. 
And yet I’ve heard the retiring professor of history in the 
little college near my summer home (It’s as big as Yale 
was in my time), extol war as doing more good than 
harm. In my boyhood I heard the same argument for 
duels, and even for boils (which boys generally had then)— 
that they eliminated poisons from the system—as wars 
kill off wastrels. But the last war depopulated Oxford 
and Cambridge, and did almost as much for far-off Yale 
and Harvard. 

I almost forgot to add another mark of progress to 
those I was glorying in before the war. Hygiene seems to 
have so progressed in my time that boys don’t have boils 
as they used to. I wonder if grown-ups had ’em seventy 
years ago, when, as a boy, I did! 


CHAPTER V 


The Columbia Law School. Piratical Publishing Days. 
Some Authors. Clubs and More Authors 


The Unpartizan Review, October, 1920 (continued) 


Somewhere back I saidI had known only two great 
teachers, but old people forget many things, partly be- 
cause they have so many things to forget. AsI forgot my 
three greatest instrumental musicians, so, among my great 
teachers, I forgot Professor Dwight of the Columbia Law 
School. To him came a lot of us from Yale, including a 
large proportion of those who didn’t know what else to 
do with themselves: that sort of youth generally went into 
Law then, just as, I understand, they go into Architecture 
now. 

I have always understood that the Columbia Law School 
of my day began as Professor Dwight’s private venture, 
and that he made a fortune out of it, as he deserved to. 
It was started in one of the Colonnade Row—a string of 
about half a score of houses built a generation erlier by 
a group of merchant princes on Lafayette Place (now 
Lafayette Street) just below Astor Place and opposite 
what was then the Astor Library. In a few years the 
school outgrew its quarters, and was moved down to the 
corner of Great Jones Street, and after one or two more 
changes it reached its present superb quarters in the new 
Columbia, on what Daniel Gilman christened the Amer- 
ican Acropolis. 

Professor Dwight’s preéminent power as a teacher was 
that he could hold a seminar of fifty men, have them all 
questioning and debating at once, never lose his lucidity, 
let alone his temper, get the allotted stint for each exercise 
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thru on time, and retain the respect and affection of 
every man in the class. 


The Columbia Law School was the parent, tho Yale 
was the grandparent, of the University Clubs which are 
probably the most important social feature spread thru 
the country during the last half century. By the way, we 
badly need a better word than “social” or “ society” to 
mark off the world which has conventions from the world 
in general. Frank Kernochan, who graduated at Yale in 
’61, and his brother Fred of ’63, lived with their father on 
the northwest corner of Second Avenue and Ninth Street, 
a region which had not then quite parted with its social 
prestige to Fifth Avenue. Those two fellows came down 
to the Columbia Law School, as it seems to me pretty 
much everybody did from Yale at that time. The Ker- 
nochan house had at the right of the entrance hall a litile 
reception room papered in red, and the two Kernochans 
got about a dozen of the Yale men of their time to come 
there Saturday nights and play whist. When in 1865 
this ““Red Room Club” grew into the University Club, 
Professor Dwight was its natural president, and from it 
are descended all the University Clubs in the country. 
They could not have proceeded from fitter or worthier 
sources than Professor Dwight and the Kernochan boys. 
They were not only model gentlemen, but Frank was 
quite a scholar, with a happy knack at Latin, and even 
Greek, versification. 

The club came to grief within a year or two; its original 
members were too young and obscure. Its charter was 
kept alive by a dining club until, in 1879, when the mem- 
bers had made money and reputation, it was reorganized. 

Then our first club house was on the southwest corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, and when we 
negotiated the three-year lease, we arranged that the 
average four thousand dollars rental should be thirty-five 
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hundred for the first year and forty-five hundred for the 
third. The present club house, which is the property of 
the club, subject of course to the usual mortgage, repre- 
sents a rental of probably twice as many thousands as the 
first house did hundreds. And it does not represent a 
material advance during the club’s time, any greater than 
the educational advance. 


After the first year of my law course (there were but 
two years then) I married, thank God! (I wonder how 
many more generations it will take us to express such 
emotions in less anthropomorphic ways!), and the pros- 
pects of building up a legal practice did not meet the 
exigencies of the situation, or even any special interest of 
my own. At that time, George Palmer Putnam, owing to 
the sudden death of a partner, had suffered some incon- 
veniences in his publishing business, and was supplement- 
ing his income by acting as United States Revenue Col- 
lector, with an office where the Flatiron building now 
stands on Madison Square. Among his clerks was a 
classmate of mine who, on learning that the inclination 
toward publishing with which Daniel Gilman had inspired 
me in college days, survived, introduced me to Mr. Put- 
nam. That eminent publisher had then in hand an elabo- 
rately illustrated edition of Irving’s Sketch Book, a larger 
undertaking than was warranted by the recent accident 
in his affairs, and he proposed that I should share the in- 
vestment with him, and pick up what incidental knowl- 
edge of the business I could by watching the book’s prog- 
ress with the printers and binders. This I did, and the 
Christmas season of 1863 furnisht a profitable market 
for the book. 

Mr. Putnam was then engaged in publishing The Rebel- 
lion Record, a compilation of all sorts of data regarding the 
Civil War. The editor was Frank Moore, the name-father 
of Frank Moore Colby, editor of the International Cyclo- 
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peedia. A third party in interest, who was attending to 
the details of publishing, wanted to sell out, and Mr. Put- 
nam proposed that I should take his place. This too I 
did, but the Rebellion and the Record of it had outgrown 
all expectation, and all chance on the general market, so 
within a year we sold out to Van Nostrand who was then a 
specialist in military books, and who dazzled me by the 
statement that he had been making twelve thousand a 
year! In these days that would be a very modest income 
for the head of a publishing house, but a dollar doesn’t 
buy as much now as it did even in those greenback days. 

In ’64 I finisht the course in the Law School, and while 
I was looking for something to turn up, or trying to turn 
something up, I translated About’s Homme a l Oreille 
Cassée, and took it to ‘““F. Leypoldt” (as he announced 
himself), who had come over from Germany a few years 
before, and had already publisht in tasteful style transla- 
tions of a few well-chosen books in continental literature. 
He would take my book only at my own risk, but our talk 
led to my going to work with him in November, 1865, and 
six weeks later, on the first of January, 1866, we went into 
partnership. 

I was very fortunate in both my leaders into business. 
To neither of them was his departure from strict honor 
or good taste conceivable, and both were of exceptional 
intelligence and energy. 

Publishing in America was a queer business then. As 
my friend Fred Macmillan (now Sir Frederic) very can- 
didly said to me about 1870: ‘‘ You fellows are not pub- 
lishers: you’re simply reprinters.” His idea, and the 
proper idea, of a publisher, was a man who often devises 
work for authors, who introduces them to the public, 
and secures for them what publicity he can, and the proper 
fruits thereof. The American publishers of those days 
were mainly occupied in reprinting the books of English 
authors, some of which had been devised, and whose home 
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public had already been secured, by their English pub- 
lishers. 

The business was perhaps the greatest paradox in human 
experience. At one end, its principal material was not 
protected by law, and the business lived to a large extent 
on what was morally, if not legally, thievery; while at 
the other end, there was honor among thieves, in the 
respect they paid each other’s property. The standards 
of the trade were probably, in dear John Hay’s phrase 
“high-toneder” than they are now. Just as Palmerston 
(Was it?) said that if there hadn’t been any Austria, they 
would have had to make one, so, as there was no code of 
order, the publishers had to make one. All this means 
that as before 1891 there was no law to protect foreign 
authors, American publishers, at least as far as fiction 
and belles-letters were concernd, naturally preferd foreign 
books, for which, if they paid at all, the conditions were 
mainly in their own hands. But altho no amount of pay- 
ment could secure them any copyright, they gradually 
evolvd among themselves a habit not only of paying, 
but of leaving the man who first reprinted a foreign book, 
in undisturbd possession of it. While this usage prevaild, 
it was safe to pay for an early copy, or advance proofs, of 
a foreign book, in order to reprint it before anyone else 
could. 

This usage was calld the “‘Courtesy of the Trade,” and 
while it lasted, there was as high a tone in the relations of 
publishers to each other as in those of lawyers, doctors and 
parsons, and the publishers and some others began to 
speak of their trade as a “profession.” There now hang 
side by side in my office the portraits of William H. Apple- 
ton, Joseph W. Harper, George P. Putnam and Charles 
Scribner, and I never contemplate them without thinking, 
‘“‘ What a fine body of gentlemen you were!’’ Sons of all 
but Harper are in the trade today, upholding the gs 
able traditions of their fathers. 
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But a “‘profession”’ has certain conditions of admission, 
and certain enforceable regulations of its members’ con- 
duct, while anybody who can get credit for paper, printing, 
binding and advertising can be a publisher. The business 
was not restricted to Appletons, Harpers, Putnams and 
Scribners and their like, and sometime about 1875 “‘the 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,” in the shape 
of a man in Chicago who started a Lakeside Library of 
cheap pamphlets like the weekly papers, in which he 
printed, as soon as it appeard, every popular novel not 
protected by copyright. New York was not to be beaten 
by Chicago, and here soon appeared the Seaside Library 
which containd not only the successful current fiction, but 
ranged widely over time and space for material. The 
Harpers soon were driven to publish, in similar form, a 
Franklin Square Library, but as they would not print 
books previously secured by publishers who respected the 
rights of their fellows, the Franklin Square Library, altho 
the Harpers put into it several standard works outside of 
fiction, was too restricted to succeed against the Seaside. 

This state of affairs brought all respectable publishers 
into favor of an International Copyright Law. Indeed, 
some of them had been in favor of it long before. It was I 
think as early as 1864, when I was with Putnam, that he 
and Henry Ivison, a publisher of school books, and I were 
associated in an International Copyright League with 
some authors, including William. Cullen Bryant and 
Charles Astor Bristed, and probably (I can’t remember) 
Stedman, Stoddard and Bayard Taylor. But that League 
accomplisht: nothing, because some leading publishers and 
virtually all the printers, preferd free piracy. 

But as already said, the piracies of the Seaside Library 
brought virtually all the regular publishers into line, and 
somewhere about 1885 a new league for securing Interna- 
tional Copyrights was formed by them, and another by 
the authors. 
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About 1885 the Congressional Committee on Patents, 
gave the Copyright Leaguers a hearing. I was one of the 
committee from the Publishers’ League. Washington was 
crowded, but not of course because of our little interest. 
But other interests crowded Mark Twain and me into 
the same room and I believe the same bed at that 
good hotel then kept by a mulatto named Wormeley. 
There was no better hotel in Washington. About a year 
later I happend to occupy the same room on a honey- 
moon. 


My occupancy of it with Mark is the first I remember 
of our acquaintance. He was great fun, as he always was 
before he lost his wife. The afternoon of that day in 
Washington was drizzly, and he and I took a constitu- 
tional under the same umbrella. He was most of the time 
talking about Blind Tom, a famous half-idiotic Negro 
pianist of those days. Mark said he never misst an op- 
portunity to hear him. Tom, it appears, used to solil- 
oquize about himself and his music, and Mark’s memory 
was full of his quaint sayings, of which Mark poured out a 
stream to me, and so vividly that I can’t tell today 
whether I ever saw and heard Tom, or whether my imagi- 
nation has constructed him from Mark’s account. I may 
as well tell here what more I can about Mark. He must 
have been a man of extraordinarily quick and broad sym- 
pathies: I don’t remember any “‘getting acquainted”’ with 
him. He was one of those men whom from the start one 
seems to have always known well. I remember a wonder- 
ful Sunday afternoon in his pretty library at Hartford 
where Governor Jewell took Bill Fuller and me when we 
were spending a week-end with him about 1880. But 
I can’t remember a thing that was said. I remember, too, 
a musical, much later, when Mark had a house on the 
southeast corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street, where 
his daughter Clara, later Mme. Gabrilowitsch, among 
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others, sang. On going away I said something to Mark 
that I thought was awfully funny, but his answer was so 
much funnier, that mine no longer seemd funny at all. 
What either of us said, I haven’t the slightest idea. This 
is one of the moments when I half wish (not more than 
half) that I had kept a diary; but I’v always got to bed 
late enough without having that to make me later, and 
I’v always wasted time enough, without the large share 
of waste that a diary must inevitably involve. 

One thing Mark said, I remember distinctly. When one 
of my boys who now measures six feet two or three, meas- 
ured about two or three feet six, his mother on going out 
one afternoon told him she should be back to take him 
somewhere. She was detaind, and when she got home she 
found him drest and waiting on the stairs (it was a base- 
ment house) and he greeted her with: ‘‘It’s dark now, and 
you’re a liar.”’ Mark and his surpassingly lovely wife 
dined with us that night, and my—may I say ditto?— 
told him the little story I’ve just written, when he almost 
jumpt around in his chair and flasht out: ‘‘You didn’t 
punish that child?” I’m proud to tell that my wife was 
able to say she didn’t. 

The last time I remember seeing Mark was at a dinner 
given in the Times tower by the editors to the editor of the 
London Times, whose name, of course, I forget, but it was 
before the present management. If Mark said anything 
funny it was bitterly funny. His wife was dead. The 
burden of his talk was that he was growing old, that the 
future was dark, and that the heart was gone out of him. 
This has often puzzled me, in view of the printing of so 
much matter indicating that in his family were known 
psychical experiences which have convinced critics fully 
as exacting as he, that there is a prospect beyond this 
life brighter than any in it. That a nature so sunny as 
his should have found the prospect dark is doubly pathetic. 

I’m afraid Mark had the type of mind seen in so many 
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excellent and able men, which is incapable, as things now 
stand, of an interest in Psychical Research, or of imagining 
that the laws of Nature go any farther into the regulation 
of the individual’s life than the length of his nose. I’m not 
the man, however, to consider that that type connotes a 
necessary lack of excellence or ability: for I was of it my- 
self until I was knocked out of it by heavy affliction and 
overwhelming evidences of the survival of death. 


At that hearing before the committee on patents, Mark 
was surprisingly noncommittal. He seemed to be some- 
what under the influence of the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land protectionism. 


With Mark Twain I generally associate Charles Dudley 
Warner: for while Mark lived in Hartford, I saw them 
there together. 

When I knew Warner, he was a tall good-looking fellow, 
gray but vigorous. My first recollections of him were in 
Florida and New Orleans about 1885. You can bet that 
he got copy enough out of the trip to make it pay. He 
made everything pay. For a literary man of imagination, 
he was the canniest I ever knew: he even beat Bayard 
Taylor. 

I remember that in New Orleans we went to a fish 
dinner on a floating restaurant by the levee, kept by a 
man who had evidently been a Sicilian pirate. It was a 
good dinner tho it was mid-day, and was washed down 
by red Sicilian wine, not quite so good. I recall no place 
on this continent, even in New Orleans, except Quebec 
in the ’Sixties, where it was as hard to realize oneself as 
in America. Warner, tho a Yankee, was much lionized in 
New Orleans. 

My next recollections of him are at the University Club 
when it was at the Southeast corner of Madison Avenue 
and Twenty-sixth Street. He used to write in the library 
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there, and at least once read me something he had written. 
It was not up to what he did in Hartford, and no wonder: 
for there, his pretty house not only fronted on a pretty 
street, but had a pretty wood behind it, and beyond that 
a pretty stream. I never saw a house so crowded with 
queer and interesting things—many of them were pretty 
too, one supremely beautiful—his wife. The inferior ones 
he had gathered in his many travels. 

Some years after he had left them, I stopt there over- 
night on my way to Vermont. With the widow was an- 
other charming and talented woman, whose name I do 
not mention partly because it was that of a talented rela- 
tive who has since written a book that dragged the name 
thru the mire. It was over thirty years ago, but the din- 
ner and evening with those two women, and perhaps even 
more, the morning, when Mrs. Warner played for me, 
are still among the clearest and brightest of my recollec- 
tions. Mrs. Warner was one of the best two amateur 
pianists I have known, and more sympathetic with me 
than the other one. Warner, in his make-up and his 
environment, which of course was largely due to his make- 
up, was as fortunate a man as I ever knew, especially as, 
for sometime past, he has, as I hopefully believe, had his 
lovely wife with him again. 


When I wonder how much he is read now, I want to 
discourse a little on literary immortality. A very old 
publisher is apt to know more about it than, probably, 
any other sort of man. 

I place the ordinary literary immortality at not over 
twenty-five years after the author passes on. From, say, 
1850 to 1900 I must have known personally half a dozen 
American authors whose names were in everybody’s 
mouth. Bryant and Mark Twain are the only ones of 
them that I hear mentioned now. The others that I recall 
at the moment are Stedman, Stoddard, Paul Ford, Frank 
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Stockton, Howells, John Hay and Warner. No one but 
us old people knows now that John Hay wrote Jim Bludsoe 
and Litile Breeches. He’s thought of only as a great states- 
man, and not by too many at that. Then a few of the 
great Boston group survive in men’s memories, but I 
don’t know how many read them—or read anything but 
the Sunday newspapers: each of them contains a week’s 
reading for the average man. 

I’ve outlived the reputation of so many people that 
it’s hard to judge whom to tell about. For instance: I 
realize that there must be mary readers of these lines who 
have not the slightest idea who Paul Ford was, and yet 
a generation ago he was, for a brief space, the most talked 
of author in America. He had written a novel, The Honor- 
able Peter Stirling, which depicted the career of a man 
starting in obscurity, and reaching political eminence thru 
an entirely independent and creditable career. Somehow 
it leaked out—perhaps thru leaks carefully provided by 
the author, that Cleveland was the model for the hero of 
the story; and that helped its great success. The success 
of this book led him to write others more specifically in- 
troducing eminent people. In one he introduced Wash- 
ington, and it succeeded even better than his first. 

The success of Ford’s books turned the other fiction 
writers to historical themes, and about the beginning of 
this century, they were quite the fashion. Much was 
hoped for from their educational influence, and yet the 
books, like most books, were short lived. I can’t re- 
member one of them. 

There are more fashions in books than I think people 
generally realize. Another fashion near the historical- 

fiction one, was in popular Nature-books; another, more 
recent, was in what were called spiritual books, which 
ranged all the way from serious Psychical Research down 
to the ineffable inanities from hosts of slightly gifted or 
ungifted heteromatic writers. The bereavements from 
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the war gave them a great run, but soon after the war, 
that fashion was dropt more abruptly than any I have 
seen. It was more overdone than any I have seen. An- 
other fashion was of course in war books. That too was 
over-done, and died fast. It was succeeded by world- 
politics books. They appealed to an intelligent class of 
readers, and still hold their limited stage. The present 
fashion is in books of general reminiscence. As so few 
people read prefaces, I will repeat, as I said there, that 
this book of Garrulities has not been put among them by 
the attraction of a fashion: for it was begun in The Un- 
partizan Review before the books of reminiscence became 
the fashion. 

To come to another side of the question—Science as 
distinct from Literature. Too much of the serious lit- 
erature of the present day is drule, drule, drule, in tech- 
nical language, with only the stock of ideas already ac- 
cumulated. There is an interminable flood of it, especially 
in economics, and ‘‘sociology,’’ whatever that may mean. 
When I was in college, there were not a dozen professors 
of economics in the United States. Today there are hun- 
dreds—of economics and politics or something like them; 
every professor seems to have written a hundred books; 
and as each author is on a beggarly salary, each book con- 
tains a hundred methods for distributing the fruits of 
productive labor among those whose labor is unproductive, 
or who don’t labor at all. Of course there are exceptions, 
and of course you, my dear Professor who read this, are 
among them: the fact of your having patience to read it 
proves that. But in spite of even your books and mine, 
not to speak of the others, there are still ignorance and 
stupidity galore; and the oppression from organized minor- 
ities; and a majority that does not pay direct taxes, voting 
away the property of the minority that does; and politics 
smothering principles; and national politics breeding 
municipal corruption; and a protective tariff; and a lot 
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of other indirect taxes; and an inflated and unstable cur- 
rency; and the enormous waste of trying to turn a nation 
with our enormous territory to develop, into a maritime 
nation; and laborers still free to conspire to wreck an in- 
dustry if they can’t control it, and to stop transportation 
of intelligence by wire and of food and fuel by rail. 

Edwin Ginn, the great educational publisher, who gave 
a million for the peace commission, astonisht me by saying, 
before I was old enough to know it for myself, that the 
average life of a successful educational book was about 
twenty years. Yet Webster’s Speller must have lasted 
fifty—until the damnabilities of our spelling led to the 
lauded invention of the ‘‘word method,” which was merely 
treating English words as but symbols, like the symbols 
of Egyptian or Chinese writing, without any reference to 
their phonetic character: for what was left of that was 
but a lawless group of contradictions that made the 
teachers swear (or its female equivalent) and the children 
cry. But that by way of episode to an episode. 

To come back to the original episode (this book is very 
largely episodes, and parentheses to a degree that would 
scandalize Macaulay) literary, or average literary and 
scientific immortality. I just had placed before me the 
account of annual sales of an excellent book now five 
years old. They have been, for the respective years, 1451, 
8086, 12,058, 7853, 4925. At this rate you can see how 
long it is apt to last. 


I haven’t attempted any chronological order in these 
notes, but have let topic suggest topic. Before I was 
led off to Warner, I was at the International Copyright 
Law in 1891. Among the powerful advocates before the 
committee was James Russell Lowell. But it took even 
such advocacy half a dozen years to get the bill thru. 
The credit of it was due principally to William W. Apple- 
ton, Richard Watson Gilder, George Haven Putnam, 
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Robert Underwood Johnson, and in Congress, Senators 
Chace and Lodge and Platt. 

And even the bill we did get, partly owing to “‘protec- 
tionist’’ notions, was behind that of other countries: for to 
be copyrighted here, a foreign book must have its type 
set and be printed here. There’s no such requirement 
anywhere else. 


Now that I have reached a bird’s-eye view of my ex- 
perience as a publisher, it seems to me that my real 
career as a publisher ended with my wife’s death in 
1879. I realize that after that I, as a publisher, never 
created anything worth while. It was her influence that 
made me, while she was with me, phenomenally successful 
in a career that, tho it had its pleasant features, I em- 
braced only as a means to an end. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that she could make almost any man do 
almost anything—anything worth doing, and she could 
not care for anything else.. I now realize that while in 
my first dozen years I created the Leisure Hour Series, 
the American Science Series, and our uniform editions of 
Maine, Mill and Taine, since 1879 all the successful series 
issued by our house have been created by others than me. 
This, however, partly because, about 1879, I reached a 
financial position which justified my giving only a part of 
my time and thought to publishing. What creation I 
have done since has been as author and as editor. Of 
course the books in the various series I created did not all 
appear for many years after the series began. I hope all 
this has not been unduly egotistical. 

Whoever cares enough about publishing to have got as 
far as this, may care to read the following letter which I 
lately sent to the Publishers’ Weekly, and which has been 
seen by few who see this: 

R. R. Bowker, Esq., PustisHers’ WEEKLY, 

My dear Bowker: Formalities do not come natural when I write 

to the family organ of the book-trade in memory of our dear old friend 
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Joe Vogelius—even the formality of his full name: for, like Joe Harper, 
he was generally spoken of by his familiar name, as good and generous 
men are apt to be. 

Many of the older men in the trade will be glad to read a word 
about him, and a note on his career may be of value to the younger 
ones. 

When, fifty-five years ago, I entered the publishing house of “F. 
Leypoldt,” it consisted of a loft room about thirty feet square in a 
bank building on the northeast corner of Broadway and Bleecker 
street, and its occupants were Leypoldt—a fine scholar and a true 
gentleman; Joe, a boy of about twenty, who tho he was mainly oc- 
cupied in making bundles, was in soul as good a gentleman as Leypoldt 
or anybody else, and Charlie Seyer, a boy of a dozen years or so, and 
the image of Edward Rowland Sill, the poet, which was the most poet- 
ical image I ever saw—three remarkable people. Leypoldt and Joe 
worked out their natural destinies: Leypoldt killed himself by overwork 
in building up the PuBLisHers’ WEEKLY, which you have developed 
so finely; Charlie Seyer did not develop into a second Sill, but reverted 
to the pursuits of his family; and Joe, in his old age, retired from the 
business with an ample competencey. He had done his full share in 
expanding the personnel of four into a personnel of about a hundred, 
and the quarters, thirty feet square, into an uptown office a hundred 
feet square and a big wareroom down town (of which, as I never saw 
it, I cannot give the dimensions) and branches in Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

I risk what seems so much like bragging, because I’m writing for 
the younger men, of what Joe did. Honestly, I never could quite 
see what I had to do with the expanding, unless I had a trifle of the 
great gift that my dear old friend Carnegie used to say accounted for 
his success—the capacity to associate with himself men abler than he 
was. 

Well, my dear young friends, I easily see how Joe did it. In fifty- 
five years’ constant association with him, I never saw the slightest 
sign of a mean feeling or of sharp practice; everybody wanted to do 
business with him, because everybody knew that he considered no 
bargain good that was not good for both sides; he was never mean to 
himself or anybody else, but he saved his money. Then, beside the 
greatest of all gifts—a clean and generous soul that everybody trusted 
and loved, he was gifted with untiring energy, a wonderful memory, 
a judgment that saw all around a question, and a quick perception 
of things that needed doing. When he was a boy, and I would say: 
“Joe, hadn’t you better do so and so?” his answer was, probably more 
often than not, “It’s done, sir.’ _ 
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In the early part of his life he had many domestic sorrows, but no 
sorrows could make such a man chronically unhappy, and the last 
half of his life was exceptionally happy, and in his old age death came 
to him gently and painlessly to remove him, I trust, to a life happier 
still. 

When one lingers on his memory, the realization creeps up that the 
mad and destructive schemes for hurrying the world to perfection 
faster than it can go, would not be so pestering us now—would be 
plainly superfluous, if the world were already made up, as there is 
hope that it yet may be—of such men as Joe. 

All this has brought up vividly the days so long ago when you and 
he and I were young together, and when I became, dear Bowker, 

Always yours, 


Henry Hott. 
Fairholt, Burlington, Vermont, June 28, 1920. 


After November, 1865, when I came into the business, 
we remained, I think, in that little loft only until May, 
1866, when we went onto the first floor on the Mercer 
Street corner of a building owned by my wife’s grandfather 
which ran from the southwest corner of Broadway and 
Broome Street back to Mercer Street. 


I recall Stedman, Stoddard and Youmans finding their 
way to the little loft, and with the Broome Street corner, 
associate them and Dennett and John Fiske. John was 
the only one, as far as I remember, who came on business. 
I publisht his first book, which was called Tobacco and 
Alcohol, an argument for their moderate use. It was 
expanded from a review he wrote for The World of James 
Parton’s ‘‘Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?” The 
néarness to Boston of Fiske’s home in Cambridge finally 
determined Boston as his publishing place, tho our per- 
sonal relations lasted as long as he did here. 

Dennett, who was literary editor of The Nation and 
author of the irreverent article, famous at the time, on the 
Knickerbocker School, brought Fiske to my office. Those 
who knew him only in later years will be surprised to 
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learn that in the sixties he was a slight, ethereal, almost 
poetic looking fellow, with wavy hair and a thin beard— 
I give my recollections of him quite fully later in this 
volume. 

My earliest recollection of Stedman is his saying to me, 
“You ought to join our club. You’re just the fellow who 
would care for it.” And to my asking, ‘“‘What club?” he 
anserd, ‘“‘The Century.” I visualize this as occurring in 
that little Broadway loft. If so, it must have been in 
1866. But I was not admitted to the club until 1868. In 
1902 the Authors Club took a place in my life kindred 
with that of the Century. 


Here I feel inclined to garrule somewhat on my clubs. 
The impulse is very natural: for I have (Sept. 1, 1923) 
belonged to the Century Club longer than any other liv- 
ing man. 

The University Club was first proposed in my dining 
room. I was one of its dry nurses for the first eight years 
after its revival in 1879, and for about double that time, 
chairman of the committee who founded its great library. 

I was one of the original members of the Yale Club and 
the City Club, and if I remember rightly, chairman of 
the first library committee of each. 

And as I have blushingly recounted before, I was, for 
double the precedented period, presiding officer of the 
Authors Club. That club was founded on principles of 
extreme democracy, and was presided over by the chair- 
man of its council until, about 1922, for the sake of sun- 
dry conveniences, after at least one futile attempt, the 
club voted to call him president. 

In the foregoing string of statements there is nothing 
to brag about, and I offer them merely in justification 
of my venturing to write a little disquisition on these 


clubs. 
With the exception that some people would insist upon, 
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of the churches, the clubs are probably the most important 
institutions outside of home, and the people in the churches 
seem to be turning them into clubs as fast as they can. 
And when their club features are fully developed, there 
will be no obstacle that I can foresee to their continuing 
their religious functions as now. Their club functions will 
be only ancillary. 


When I joined the Century fifty-five years before this 
writing, it was unquestionably the most active center of 
culture in New York. The corner stone of the first 
building of the National Academy of Design was laid by 
a procession from the Century. It was a beautiful Ven- 
etian Gothic building, destroyed by vandal hands, on 
the northwest corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. The Metropolitan Museum of Art had its origin 
in the Century, and, I presume, so had the Natural His- 
tory Museum. So also had the Bryant statue in the park 
bearing his name. Fifty-five years ago there was in the 
city hardly a man of eminence in literature, art or science 
who did not belong to the Century. The same is approxi- 
mately true now, but the five hundred good fellows, the 
very flower of this community, whom Pumpelly and 
I found there, are all dead. Blessed be their memories! 
And while the population of the city has doubled, there 
has not been a proportionate increase in the same sort of 
men, and the devotion to money-making has more than 
doubled. 

In the old days, the high thinking had its proverbial 
association with plain living. There was a buffet supper 
at every monthly meeting, but between times there was 
no food to be had but oysters, bread and cheese, and those 
only for supper; and if a man wanted the oysters cooked, 
he had to do it himself with a chafing-dish, or he was free 
to perform the more strenuous feat of venturing a rarebit. 
We celebrated every Twelfth Night, but with nothing 
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more elaborate than a pile of bright colored cambric 
dominoes, toy trumpets and penny whistles and rattles, 
but the dominoes were donned by the leading artists and 
authors of the day, and by grave editors, professors and 
judges, who forget their dignities and made happy fools 
of themselves with everybody else. There were always a 
show in the gallery of burlesque and parodied pictures 
and statuary, and prepared lampoons and satires, and 
extempore stunts, from burlesque ballets to prize fights. 
The club was so small that everybody knew everybody 
else, or if they didn’t, scraped acquaintance; and every- 
body was worth knowing. The fun was simply colossal. 

But all that is changed. About forty years ago, in spite 
of a prophetic minority, the membership was increased 
from five hundred to six hundred, then to seven hundred 
and fifty, and about thirty years ago, in spite of a similar 
minority, the quarters were quadrupled in size and elabo- 
ration, and the membership was farther increased. A 
large proportion of the men one meets there now are 
strangers; the table has been brought up to an exacting 
standard; the dues have been doubled; the Saturday 
night attendance has become less than a quarter what it 
was when the club was half as large, unless the Committee 
in Literature gets somebody to do the talking for us, as a 
lecture; the Saturday-Night conversation has lost its pecu- 
liar flavor; the hurried lunch hour has taken the place of 
the leisurely noctes ambrosiane; and the Twelfth Night 
jollities are attempted but once in five years (in fact, I 
believe it’s more than five years since the last one) be- 
cause they have grown so elaborate, with staged settings 
and hired orchestra, and even specially composed (and of 
course rehearsed) musical dramas, that the trouble and 
expense are too great to incur more frequently. 

To veterans like me, the club has suffered ‘‘a sea change 
into something new and strange,’’ and that change began 
when it was enlarged above five hundred. Except occa- 
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sional lectures and musical recitals and elaborated but 
rare and atrofied Twelfth Nights and a moderate at- 
tendance at dinner, it is only a lunch club now. And 
yet I would rather lunch there, than anywhere else in the 
world. In the old days Thackeray pronounced it the 
most enjoyable club in the world, and altho it is not 
recognizable as the club he knew, and I knew soon after, 
I believe it is the most enjoyable club still. 

The change I presume was inevitable, and was even a 
part of what the world now considers “‘progress.” 


The University Club has grown from a comparatively 
simple club of active men, into the most elegant club in 
the world, and one of the most expensive—of old men. 
Men grow gray in waiting for admission, and the young 
men wait or get tired of waiting, in their respective college 
clubs, where, partly from lack of the restraining influence 
of their elders, and partly in consequence of Prohibition, 
they drink too much. 


The City Club, at its inception, had a list comparable 
with even that of the Century. In spite of the fact that 
it was designed to take the city out of politics, by the 
average mind it was regarded as a “‘political club.”” Men 
interested in politics, some with good motives, and some 
with bad, rushed for it. Members who regarded it as a 
political club insisted that in the membership of a political 
club, you can’t observe the usual club standards. The bars 
were let down. The principle ‘‘Where everybody can go 
nobody cares to go”’ had its effect, but still has not worked 
itself to a fatal extreme: the club still retains many ex- 
cellent earnest and useful men, and is an agency for good, 
but it is not as influential as such a club ought to be, or 
as it would be if it still had as good a list as it started 
with. It still has the list of the average respectable club 
but has hardly average prominence as a club, when it 
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ought to be as prominent as any club in town, perhaps 
the most prominent. 

It is a club that every good citizen ought to back up. 
While I was cutting down expenses in consequence of the 
war, I resigned from it. Perhaps I ought to have sold 
my shirt, if necessary, and held on. At all events, now 
that the pinch is over, altho I have more clubs than I can 
use, I’m going back again if they’ll take me. Since the 
foregoing was written, they did ‘‘take me.” 


The Authors Club is of course sui generis. It has no 
club house, but only a suite of rooms, due to the bounty 
of Mr. Carnegie, who also gave them $250,000 for the 
relief of authors and their families in distress. The rooms, 
save for an occasional worker in the library, are visited 
only for the fortnightly dinners; but I find better talk 
there than I ever found anywhere else except in the Cen- 
tury from thirty to fifty years ago. 


To leave the more or less gorgeous clubs, and come back 
to the little loft where I began business. Stedman was 
right when he told me there that I was just the fellow to en- 
joy The Century: it for many years meant more to me than 
anything else outside of home. The Authors Club has for 
over twenty years shared in that beneficent influence. 

Stoddard I distinctly visualize in that same little loft. 
He came in one dark wet afternoon, and began pulling 
books from the hollow chest behind his shirt. He was a 
tallish fellow and the number he produced was astonishing. 
Why he came in, and why he pulled out the books I have 
no recollection. But I do remember wondering when he 
would stop, and whether he were a liberprestidigitator. 

Another time he came into the Broome Street office 
when two or three men he knew as my college mates were 
there, and exclaimed ‘‘Ah! Yale fellows well met!” 

Stoddard and Stedman produced some real poems, and 
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a poem is the most enduring thing on earth. The pyramids 
are crumbling, but the Iliad is as clear-cut, physically 
clearer-cut, than when it was written. And yet I find 
myself wondering how many of those who read this will 
care to know anything more of Stedman and Stoddard. 

Stedman was a lovable fellow, largely because he was a 
loving fellow, but he was also personally attractive—a 
smallish, clean-cut chap, blond, Roman nose; full of 
nerves, energy and suggestion—enough of it to supply 
half a dozen ordinary business men. He had much fore- 
sight: for instance, always believed that aerial navigation 
was coming, which few people then did. Was generally 
called a banker, but called himself a stock gambler. 
Made two fortunes in Wall Street, and lost both—the 
first because his partner gambled away the securities of 
the firm behind Stedman’s back. When he finally retired 
from the Stock Exchange, the members gave him a mag- 
nificent loving cup, which now, on state occasions, deco- 
rates the table at the Authors Club. He left it to us. 
He and Stoddard were among the founders. Others among 
the men I have mentioned or shall mention were Godkin, 
Youmans, Gilder and Pumpelly. 

In one of Pumpelly’s cottages at Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, I am writing this the evening after his venerable 
person and that (not venerable) of his beautiful daughter 
who was the model for Thayer’s Charity, were driven at 
the head of the procession in this year’s local horse-show. 
Pumpelly and Charlie De Kay, who also has been the 
husband and progenitor of much beauty, and Brander 
Matthews, are the only surviving founders of the Authors 
Club. [A couple of years later, on preparing these Gar- 
rulities for this book, I feel that I ought to insert that 
some six months since, my second surviving son, greatly 
to the satisfaction of all concernd, married a beautiful 
daughter of that beautiful daughter of Pumpelly.] 

To return to Stedman, which was always a pleasant 
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thing to do, tho I have a sad word to say about him after 


a few more pleasant ones (I hope I am not wandering 
around, Sterne fashion, so that you find it hard to follow 
me) Stedman gave lavishly of his criticism and advice to 
people who sent for them, but at last he had to come to a 
printed circular, which he showed me, stating his inability 
to find the time, and his regret. He was in London when 
I was in 1879, and I was glad and a bit surprised to find 
how much the English lionized the American poet. I 
shall never forget the walk he and I and a few other fel- 
lows had on London Bridge one night after the most 
Gargantuan feast in which I ever participated—a fish din- 
ner given by Harry Harper at Greenwich. Stedman was 
the soul of the company. I was under heavy affliction, 
and he knew it, and in the kindness of his heart occupied 
himself chiefly in getting rises out of me, until he made me 
the noisiest man at the table. One day some twenty years 
later, when the responsibilities of the Authors Club were 
on my shoulders, I telephoned him that I wanted him to 
do some stunt. His answer was substantially: ‘‘I haven’t 
the heart. I’m old and sick and poor.” Three hours 
later his age and sickness and poverty were all gone, and 
his loving cup was ours; and I trust he knew that our 
loving memory was his. 

And now I want to tell you a queer thing. I hadn’t 
written many of the short jerky sentences that started 
that paragraph about Stedman being a lovable fellow 
before I said to myself: ‘‘Why, I’m writing in the way 
that Stedman sometimes used to talk!” That was natural 
enough, as I was thinking of Stedman. But as I went on, 
I noticed that altho I was sleepy and stupid when I picked 
up my pad and pencil, the writing was going unusually 
easily—perhaps like the “involuntary writing” that so 
many people have lately done—and I had a feeling as if 
the dear old fellow was with me. The facile writing was 
natural enough, too, as the subject was interesting. But 
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soon I began to think of the involuntary wttene and of 
Mrs. Piper’s first words when I saw her in trance, which 
were in a man’s voice, ostensibly from Phinuit: ‘‘I’ve 
come all the way from the spirit world to see you. This 
gentleman is a medium and doesn’t know it,” and I said 
to myself: ‘‘By Jove, I wonder if Stedman is writing this!” 
I don’t say that he was or that he even had any hand in 
it. But if anybody comes across it a generation hence, 
I’m not at all sure what he will say. Certainly signs are 
accumulating at a great rate that sometimes there’s some- 
thing more than memory and imagination in such writing. 
The difference between Stedman and me, or between any- 
body else and anybody else, doesn’t seem what it did 
before telepathy was establisht. Possibly the coming man 
may think he has reason to believe that no soul in this 
universe is absolutely alone or doomed to final death. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Author Confesses to Bolshevism. Literary Society in 
the New York of Half a Century Ago 


The Unpartizan Review, January, 1921 


It seems pretty definitely establisht that we are all 
snobs, and it looks as if the next great piece of social 
diagnosis will be that we are all Bolsheviks—if Bolshevism 
means a tendency to go faster in social matters than 
human nature yet warrants. I offer myself as a shocking 
example. Here I founded this Review to do what I could 
against the tendency toward Utopian schemes unjustified 
in the present stage of human evolution—a tendency then 
prevailing as probably never before, certainly never since 
the French Revolution, and multiplied many-fold since 
the War. And yet on looking back I find that, so far as I 
can see, following such a scheme has been my own chief 
mistake. The scheme, if that’s the word for it, was making 
of publishing a ‘‘profession.” I have already indicated 
why it cannot be a “profession,” and now at the cost of 
some egotism, I will illustrate my mistake by examples. 
They may interest authors and publishers, if nobody else. 

A few years after I began business an eminent author 
askt me to take over his works. I askt him if he had any 
good cause of complaint against the house then publishing 
for him, and on his saying No, I declined his invitation. 
At my age a man has become used to seeing himself as an 
occasional fool. I now think that that author’s relations 
with his publisher were none of my business. And while 
it would have been against my principles to invite him to 
come to me, he had a perfect right to come of his own 
notion, and I to receive him. I didn’t see him again for 
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thirty years, when I asked him if he remembered me in 
the character of Don Quixote—and he did. 

In another case, an agent of an eminent house had gone 
beyond his instructions and tried to get one of my most 
eminent authors, who was also a close personal friend. 
The author, I believe under the instigation of a friend 
who, perhaps justly, disliked me, wrote that he was going 
to put up his next book at auction. This aroused all my 
mistaken ‘‘professional”’ pride. I askt the other pub- 
lisher if we were to consider our ‘‘professional’’ relations 
on that basis. He said No, and wrote the author that he 
would not bid, because I had been to see him and made 
objections. The author wrote me indignantly that I had 
boycotted him. The main issue of course bred many 
complications. I made the mistake of leaving the matter 
to be settled by correspondence, instead of going to see 
him at the outset. It was brought into some sort of shape 
by the volunteer efforts of a common friend, but it re- 
sulted in all of his subsequent books but one going to a 
third publisher, and an important posthumous book to a 
fourth. 

Business competition in publishing has the very great 
disadvantage that the competitors are apt to deprive each 
other of personal friends: for such, a publisher’s clients 
are apt to be. Since the friends of my youth, my very 
closest have been among my clients, and among the special 
three or four, one was alienated thru misunderstandings 
honestly inaugurated by another publisher. Those who 
like to speak of the trade as a profession will never be 
justified in doing so before its competitions are regulated 
as they are in real professions, or at least were in the 
better days when ‘‘profession”’ meant more than it does 
now. 

On the literary side, a capable and experienced pub- 
lisher can sometimes be of some use to an author, but 
no genius is really worthwhile unless ‘‘thon” is enough 
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of a genius to educate “‘thonself”’; and while a publisher 
may to some extent guard genius against its vagaries, he 
is apt to inflict upon it vagaries of his own—like the re- 
suscitation of the Saxon prince in Ivanhoe, and especially 
apt to deteriorate it by business considerations. 

Probably my greatest Bolshevistic mistake in publish- 
ing began when a third eminent author, all of whose books 
I had publisht, referred me regarding an impending one 
to a “literary agent.” I declined to have any inter- 
mediary between my author and myself. My ideal was 
that the relations of an author and publisher should be 
like those of patient and doctor, parishioner and pastor, 
client and lawyer,—this in spite of the fact that for a long 
time past, if an English litigant’s case gets as far as court, 
his lawyer engages a barrister to plead it. And I followed 
my ideal as foolishly regardless of facts as a worldful of 
idealists are following their ideals today—against the re- 
monstrances of even this Review! I refused to have any- 
thing to do with the agents—and so for years cut myself 
out of more new business than I got in without them. 

There was no place for literary agents in my unpracti- 
cally ideal relations between established authors and their 
established publishers. I took up the cudgels vigorously 
in interviews and more direct communications to the 
press, notably in the longest article, I believe, that The 
Atlantic has ever published, on The Commercialization of 
Literature, in 1898. A few years ago, when that good man 
the late Mr. Dodd, said at a publishers’ lunch, that he 
believed an author had a right to employ an intermediary, 
I found I had changed so far as, in spite of all the objec- 
tions, to agree with him. He had profited greatly by his 
wisdom, and I had lost heavily in chasing after my 
ideal. 

When I write, as I am constantly doing, against other 
people’s Bolshevism, I have a strong warrant in the ex- 
perience of my own. 
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And now to turn to pleasanter things. 

In the sixties and seventies there was, I think, more 
literary society in New York than there has been since, 
perhaps because there was more literature. There were 
then a few houses where people got together merely to 
talk—sometimes to listen. Now they seem almost every- 
where to need dancing or cards or music or some sort of a 
show. In many houses they don’t even dare to depend 
upon talk after dinner, but either bring in some entertain- 
ment or go out to one—all of which I’m old-fashioned 
enough to consider a nuisance. I even dislike music when 
it interferes with the talk of people who are worth talking 
with. But it doesn’t always have the chance to. 

My first experience with society in New York was after 
receiving a card from Mr. and Mrs. Putnam (the Majors’ 
parents) stating, as nearly as I remember, that they 
would be at home on such and such dates to ‘‘some mem- 
bers of the book world. No formality, no suppers.’ 
Nevertheless there was something to eat and drink, and 
the members of the book world ran all the way from 
printers to poets. It was my first evening in a houseful 
of people whose names I had heard, virtually none of 
whom had ever heard mine. At college I had somehow 
grown into a more or less conscious impression that I 
was somebody, and it was interesting and salutary to be 
shown that I was nobody. It was stimulating too, and 
for nearly sixty years I have always found the memory 
of it amusing. 

In those days a few ladies attempted tenir salon. The 
earliest I remember was Mrs. Botta, who, as Anna C. 
Lynch, had written a brief history of the world’s litera- 
ture. The next hostess of the same disposition whom I 
recall, was Mrs. Henry M. Field. She was a French- 
woman with an interesting history. She had been a 
governess or some similar attachée in the family of the Duc 
de Praslin. That gentleman murdered his wife, and the 
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young lady was brought into disagreeable prominence as a 
witness at the trial; and, altho there were no aspersions 
against her, she left for America. On the voyage she was 
won by the Rev. Henry M. Field, editor of a religious 
newspaper in New York, one of whose brothers was among 
the leaders of the bar, another a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and a third the most active American in laying 
the first Atlantic telegraph cable. Mrs. Field was a woman 
of very exceptional mind and character, and did not need 
the influence of her husband’s family to attract an excep- 
tional circle. 

The center of another such circle, tho substantially 
the same one, was Mrs. E. L. Youmans. Dear old You- 
mans was too much absorbed in seeking and disseminating 
scientific truth, to think about marrying anybody, so a 
rich widow married him. She had a tough job getting 
him to appear at her receptions, tho he was ever ready 
enough to go to the Century, where he didn’t have to 
make small talk, and could smoke. This was before the 
ladies took to cigarettes, not to speak of big black cigars. 
The Youmanses lived in the Knickerbocker apartment 
house on the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and, I 
believe, Thirtieth Street. I remember another lady who 
lived in the house saying to me: ‘‘Some of the people in 
the other apartments come to these evenings, but they 
call us ‘The Bohemians.’”’ Mrs. Youmans exprest the 
intention of leaving John Fiske a competence. But after 
her death no will could be found. 

Then there was Mrs. Stone, an aunt by marriage of 
John Hay’s lotus flower, as he called his fiancée. Mrs. 
Stone’s big house on Thirty-Sixth Street has still resisted 
the flood of commerce, tho she has passed away. 

The house that was quite the most effulgent source of 
sweetness and light in those days and long after, was that 
of the Henry Drapers, and altho Henry died about 1890, 
his widow kept up the beneficent activity until her last 
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and long illness some twenty years later—long after the 
other hostesses I have named had gone to their reward. 

The house was peculiarly adapted to its worthy mission. 
It was a great old-fashioned, high-stooped, brown-stone 
mansion on the east side of Madison Avenue on Murray 
Hill. On the cross street (Fortieth, I believe) above the 
house, stood the stable. Its second floor was connected 
by a covered bridge with the second floor of the house, and 
was fitted up as an auditorium, with apparatus for physi- 
cal experiments. The third floor was more especially a 
laboratory, and for all I know, an observatory. 

When the Drapers entertained, few or many, the com- 
pany was apt to find its way into the auditorium. I 
remember once dining there, partie carrée, with Edison. 
When he had disposed of a woodcock, he pulled out a 
huge jack-knife and whittled the bill into what he appar- 
ently considered the proper shape, silently smiling with 
much amusement over the process. After dinner we went 
up to the laboratory, where Edison and Draper fussed 
over the gas-engine. My impression is that Edison came 
over expressly to do it. 

The beneficent wizard was very genial company. It 
has not been my privilege to see him since, but by an odd 
coincidence I received my first letter from him a day or 
two after I wrote the last paragraph, and probably I 
ought to tell you that in it he showed an informed and 
discriminating interest in music, by asking if I was not 
the man of my name who, near the time of our meeting, 
which he remembered, protested in the Evening Post 
against the amount of Brahms in the Philharmonic pro- 
grams. This probably referd to a controversy which 
started when I gave up the box I had held for twenty- 
eight years, because the programs were getting to contain 
more and more music written for the relatively ineffective 
orchestra of the period before the modern wind instru- 
ments; and also of piano concertos and virtuoso show-offs 
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generally. I believe that to this day the Boston Orchestra 
is the only one in America that gives purely orchestral 
concerts. My objection to Brahms, however, could not 
_ have been that he had not the orchestra to write for, but 
I don’t think that in writing for it he is nearly as cca 
as with simpler mediums. And I think that it is a great 
mistake to keep most of a big orchestra idle while a minor- 
ity is playing music written for a little one; or, much more, 
while a single artist is doing a solo. I humbly submit that 
the place for solos is the recital hall; for the small orchestra, 
when the majority of a modern orchestra with their 
effective wind instruments are not standing idle; and for 
piano concertos, before audiences, if any can be gathered, 
who don’t object to the horrible way piano and orchestra 
swear at each other whenever they both speak at once. 
In a second letter Mr. Edison has endorsed these opinions. 

In the Drapers’ auditorium I have seen a wireless mes- 
sage shot by Barker thru a sofa-ful of ladies, and on an- 
other occasion, a cupful of frozen air thrown by its in- 
ventor over the silks and satins of another batch of ladies. 
Again I saw Godkin search with his fingers in the mouth 
of a man who had chewed up a wineglass, in order to as- 
sure the company that the proceeding was genuine. There 
I have heard Professor Pickering describe the work done 
at the observatory placed in the Andes by the fund which 
the Drapers established at Harvard. In short, to have 
the entrée of that house was to keep up, under peculiarly 
agreeable conditions, a fair acquaintance with the progress 
of science. And Nature, instead of being, as she so often 
is, niggard with other gifts when she has endowed. a 
woman with intelligence, had made Mrs. Draper beautiful 
and simpatica. 

I often think of John Bigelow at a reception at the 
Drapers, seated in a big arm chair from which he was too 
old to rise to greet the folks who swarmed around him. 
As he grew old, the increase in the number of ladies who 
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habitually kissed him on meeting and parting must have 
been much compensation for the assaults of time. I re- 
call him earliest in the ’Seventies at a dinner I gave where 
it was a very wet night. I askt him why he didn’t drink 
more. He said he had emptied each of his glasses once. 
There were half a dozen of them—that was moderation 
in the damnable fashion of those days. 

I am apt to think of Bigelow as, take him all in all, 
perhaps the most admirable man I have known—begin- 
ning with mere physical beauty and running up thru 
manners, culture, all that is gentle and strong in char- 
acter, his average was very exceptional. But this makes 
me think of George Waring and Frank Walker and 
Pumpelly. But the first two died comparatively young, 
without the chance to ripen that Bigelow and Pumpelly 
had. Bigelow had more than his share of trouble, and 
yet there was nowhere a more cheerful man, and few 
have lived longer. I never had over a dozen talks with 
him, and never a long one or a solitude d& deux, and yet I 
feel as if I knew and loved him like a brother. And every- 
body seems to have felt toward him the same way—even 
those who scarcely knew him at all. I can recall but one 
‘‘anecdote”’ of him that fell under my own eyes, and it can- 
not be printed, but it relates to a situation where an ordi- 
nary man would have brained somebody with a decanter, 
and where Bigelow was a hero, a martyr and a saint. 

He was very fond of society up into his nineties. I 
loved to go to his house on Gramercy Park, but was too 
busy to go as often as I would have been wiser and hap- 
pier if I had. At the Century, while he was president, 
we all rose when he entered the room, as I doubt if we 
did for anybody before him. 


For a time, too, there was a series of ‘‘Sunday evening 
teas,” more specifically associated with Columbia, perhaps, 
at which pretty much the same people gathered. 
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At these places one used to meet the Stedmans, the 
Godkins, the Stoddards (Mrs. Stoddard had written some 
novels that some critics praised very highly), the Bayard 
Taylors; the Barnards, Roods, Chandlers, and Joys of 
Columbia College, the Parke-Godwins, the George War- 
ings, the John Bigelows, occasionally Bryant, sometimes 
John Fiske and Frank Walker, and other illuminati from 
the provinces. There were artistic folk too—the Giffords, 
the MacEntees, the Eastman Johnsons, the Quincy Wards, 
and among the young fellows not then pluralized, John 
Hay, Clarence King and Whitelaw Reid. 

I don’t think it’s merely because I am a very old man 
and therefore a laudator temporis acti, that I think the talk 
was better then than now: for there was better stuff to 
talk about. The new books were by Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Dickens, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, Trollope, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Kings- 
ley, Tennyson, Browning, Jean Ingelow, William Morris, 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Norton, Holmes, the Jameses, Howells and Aldrich, the 
last four in vigorous youth. There were literary critics be- 
cause there was literature. In comparison, what a set of 
pygmies are we who are writing now, many of whom think 
to exalt themselves by depreciating that great Victorian 
Age—an age which, tho it had no Homer, Dante or 
Shakespeare, no Socrates, Plato or Aristotle, no Euclid, 
Copernicus, or Newton, was nevertheless, as a whole, the 
greatest age that Literature, Science and Philosophy have 
ever known. 


Writing a little way back of the Knickerbocker flats, 
as apartments were generally called then (contrary to the 
usual tendency to begin with the longest name), I was 
reminded that that apartment house was but the second 
in New York. It must have been built in the early 
seventies. Its predecessor was the Stuyvesant on Hast 
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Eighteenth Street. For years land in New York had been 
growing in value at a rate that put separate houses more 
and more out of the question; and young couples, greatly 
to their detriment, had to choose between the tenements, 
the country, and ‘‘the family of the bride,” or occasionally 
of the groom, conformably with the saw that when a 
daughter marries you gain a child and when a son marries 
you losea child. The young couples between the period of 
available houses and that of abundant flats, had a hard 
time of it. So hard put to it were they that I remember 
one in the best society, living in the story over a butcher 
shop in an old three-story building on a Sixth Avenue 
corner. It’s hard to tell which of the alternatives was the 
worst. I should choose for my own children independence 
at almost any cost—and the country anyhow from the 
time the first baby is able to toddle, until the oldest girl 
grows up, and later, perhaps, if she’s attractive (which the 
parents can’t judge): for, jolly as it must be to be a belle in 
New York, it’s a hard strain on character in many ways. 
I suspect that sending girls to college is going to be a good 
thing, tho it’s getting more and more questionable with 
boys, especially at the colleges generally regarded as at the 
top. It ought somehow to be made impossible for a boy to 
stay there unless he studies and behaves himself, at least 
as well as his grandfather did, which is not asking much. 


CHAPTER VII 


Quincy Ward. The Dickens Dinner. Sanford Gifford. 
Some Jokesmiths and Story Tellers. The Early Man- 
hood of Some Prominent Men 


The Unpartizan Review, January, 1921 (continued) 


But I’m getting away from the people I started to tell 
you about. 

Quincy Ward, whose statues in the Park you know— 
the Shakespeare, the Puritan, the Seventh Regiment man, 
the Indian and his dog—was prominent in the society 
I’ve been talking about—salon as well as club. The first 
time I remember seeing him was when he invited a lot 
of people to his studio to see the Shakespeare, which he 
had just completed. It was in the plaster, and younger 
by twenty years than the bronze in the Park. When the 
company in the studio had dwindled down to three or 
four, and continuous talking was possible, Ward said: 
“T haven’t got him at all as I intended him. I wanted 
to represent him at the maturity of his powers, and always 
started work in the morning intending to get that effect, 
but by night I had got him young. The next morning 
I would start again with the same intention, and put the 
lines of thought and care and habit into the face, but 
by night they were all gone.” Then he clenched his fists 
and made all his muscles as rigid as necessity, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I had to make him young!” 

How he got him as old as he is in the Park I don’t know. 
Of course the bronze helped some, but he was very much 
more beautiful in the white plaster. 

Ward was probably the best story teller I ever knew. 
He did not invent his stories, as Hay and King did, but 
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simply related his experiences, of which he was a man to 
have many, and always ended with some quip, like the 
“T had to make him young,” which was worth all the rest 
of the story. Here are a couple of examples as nearly as 
I can reproduce them, but my writing of them can’t com- 
pare with his telling of them. 

He was in Germany during the war with France in 1870. 
One night at the Century, soon after he got back, he told 
us: 


One night in a beer garden they had a play in which they brought 
in the soldier’s dream. He was asleep by the camp-fire, when the 
scene at the back—the distant camp-fires, the trees and all that—was 
slowly rolled up, and there was his home and the family at supper— 
his portrait at the back. Soon they left the table, and the mother 
dressed the two children for bed, then they all went on their knees 
before the portrait, and after that the mother lifted the children up 
to kiss him goodnight, and the curtain came down slowly. I’m not 
ashamed to confess that my eyes were moist. 

But at a table between me and the stage, sat a fat German woman, 
before her everything to eat that the house could furnish—wirst 
kartoffel salat, kalbsbraten, pretzels; and while all that was happening 
on the stage (And it fixed me!)—that woman sat there between her 
children, and though she knew what was going on, she hardly raised her 
eyes from her plate, but she ate and she ate and she ate as if—{and 
he hesitated for an adequate expression]—as if there were no God. 


Here’s another: 


When I was out West getting impressions for my Indian hunter, I 
thought one morning that I’d like to go turkey-shooting. I remember 
that it was a coolish morning, for I asked Sam, who usually went 
around with me, how the Indians could stand it with nothing but 
breech-clouts on them, and he said: “Indian all face!”? But that has 
nothing to do with the story. For some reason, Sam couldn’t go, but 
he sent one of his boys, a young fellow about twenty, who communi- 
cated with me only by signs, with which they can do wonders. We 
didn’t have much luck at first; in fact I’m afraid I missed my aim 
more than once, but at last I got my bird, and as soon as he fell, that 
Indian who had been silent all day, began jumping up and down and 
yelling: “God damn! God damn! God damn! Him got a turkey!” 

And there I found he knew the English language as well as I did. 
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Ward was a good-sized, well-made, handsome man, 
inclining toward the blond type, with sandy hair and 
mustache. Recalling his fine face, I am reminded of what 
somebody said of St. Gaudens: ‘‘His face looks as if he 
had made it himself,” to which I answered, “‘Of course! 
Everybody’s does.” Not meaning, of course, the funda- 
mental physical structure, but the expression of individual- 
ity. But the remark was made of St. Gaudens because 
his face was like a cameo, and he began as a'cameo cutter. 

Ward’s forehead reminded me of Michel-angelo, and 
I began calling him that occasionally, but it was rather 
long for frequent use, and soon got abbreviated into Mike. 
When I happened on it when somebody else was present, 
I explained it, and it got passed around until to quite a 
bunch of us he was, absent or present, ‘‘ Mike Ward,’— 
to which the implied compliment entirely reconciled him. 

But he was not the man to frown on a bit of fun under 
any decent circumstances. I see him now at the Cen- 
tury in a circle which he was as likely as anybody to have 
got together, of which his face is the only one I recall, 
dancing to a tune which we all sang to words paraphrased, 
as likely as not by John Hay, tho I’ve since heard them 
attributed to Mark Twain, from a card of directions to 
conductors, posted in the horse-cars of those days. The 
significance will be apparent. It was before the days of 
transfers. The paraphrase ran: 


Punch, brothers, punch, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare, 
A white trip-slip for a five-cent fare 

A blue trip-slip for a six-cent fare 

A pink trip-slip for an eight-cent fare 

All in the presence of the passenjare. 


Ward’s humor would break out in the queerest places, 
but I never knew it out of bounds. Once he said to me, 
‘‘Every man should be married—at least twice.’ He had 
been, and I think was advising me to be. He lived up to 
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his principles a third time, which speaks well for his experi- 
ences of the first two, and confirms what I know of them. 
He had an exceptional mind. Art and Philosophy are 
seldom seen together. In those days I was overflowing 
with the fiercely contested doctrine of Evolution. Once 
when I was expounding it to him, he said: “‘ Why wouldn’t 
that help me in my work?” and took my copy of Spencer’s 
First Principles home with him. 

_ The last time I remember seeing Ward, when he was 
well over eighty, but in very good trim for his years, he 
told me that he had planned to give his native town in 
Ohio a park with some of his works and a museum with 
casts of the world’s greatest statues; but altho the town 
was abundantly able to keep it in order, they had declined 
to accept it on condition of doing so. 


Sanford Gifford was another artist with character 
enough to enable him to make a benefaction if he wanted 
to. Whether he made a material one or not, he lived one. 
In the sixties and seventies, no American artist was more 
admired, and no private gentleman more beloved. And 
yet, at the Chicago exhibition of ’93 his only picture was 
skied, and all the glory was gone out of it, so that I hardly 
recognized it. The colors must have faded, and that 
sad circumstance in more of his pictures must account 
for his being so little known today. It just strikes me, 
almost like a blow, that that may account for the disap- 
pearance I have lately noticed of his wonderful Parthenon 
which used to hang in one of the rooms at the Century. 

He was in the Seventh Regiment when it occupied Fort 
Federal Hill in Baltimore. A year or two later, on going 
into an exhibition in the old Tenth Street studio building, 
my attention was struck by a little poem of a picture near 
the door. It was a portentous red twilight, already so 
dark that objects were indistinct. Soon I made out the 
chief one, which extended from some sort of wall along the 
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bottom of the picture, up into the sky, to be a soldier with 
his gun and bayonet reaching over his head. And into the 
somber red sky, far off, rose dimly the domes and towers 
of a beleaguered city, and by the soldier’s side was trained 
upon it a great cannon. It was terribly impressive—how 
impressive to me you can imagine when I tell you that 
with a half prophetic impulse I made out the domes and 
towers to be those of the city of my birth and boyhood’s 
home. The picture is now hanging in my summer home 
in Vermont, where I am writing, and of course when 
I am through with it, is to go to Baltimore. 

Gifford had painted it when he was one of the beleaguer- 
ers. He madea large copy of it which hangs in the Seventh 
Regiment armory. The artist and I soon became friends, 
and he made a very instructive and suggestive answer 
when I asked him to paint for me a third one, of dimensions 
between the two: ‘‘ No, I’d like to please you, but I don’t 
think I ought to; I have already learned all that I can 
from that subject.” 

MacEntee, another dear artist friend who shared with 
Gifford the best appreciation of those years, seems to 
have found his beautiful Paestum a more fruitful sub- 
ject; for I know at least four renderings of it—one in my 
summer home, and one in my brother’s town-house. 

At various times Gifford gave me glimpses of his method 
of work. Once he said: “I’m rather fond of traveling, 
but there’s really no need of going after pictures. If you 
wait patiently, they’ll come to you.” A wonderful illus- 
tration of this he made of a bare sand beach with nothing 
but a telegraph line stretching along it, but such a sky! 
He made his memoranda from Nature, of course, but I 
doubt if he ever did much to a picture out of doors. He 
told me that when he had decided to develop one of his 
subjects he took care of himself and went to bed early for 
two or three days, and then the first morning the light was 
good, locked himself in his studio, admitting no one ex- 
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cept the bearer of a light lunch. By night he either had 
the canvas covered with the effect he wanted to express, 
waiting only for details, or he had not. If not, the sub- 
ject was not for him. If yes, he finisht it when he felt 
like it. 

Gifford was tall and spare and dark. He was not a 
hearty man like Ward, but so gentle and of such quick 
sympathies! Once when I needed them sorely and he 
gave them generously, he said: “‘How much one can be 
made to suffer depends upon how much one has at stake. 
I’ve always kept my stake small.” 

It is easy to believe that he learned this doubtful lesson 
young: for when he was well on in years he astounded his 
friends by marrying an elderly widow whom none of them 
knew, and whom some have supposed, I think without 
any warrant from him, to have been the love of his youth. 
I dined with them once and approved the match, but he 
did not live long to enjoy it. 


Tho I worked very hard in those days, I seem some- 
how to have found more time for play than I have in my old 
age. Perhaps it was because I didn’t get sleepy as often 
as I do now, tho I remember doing it once at the Phil- 
harmonic. Considerable of my playtime was spent in 
the Tenth Street studio building. My friends could talk 
while they painted, and didn’t mind. 

Among the things I picked up there was my first realiza- 
tion that faces are never symmetrical. I got it when I 
asked Beard, who painted such lovely bears, how he 
could tell whether a picture was a portrait or not. 


In 1868 occurred the Dickens dinner. I have never 
quite understood the surviving interest which has led 
several journalists to interview me regarding it. I am 
told that I am now the last survivor. But as the interest 
exists, you may share it enough to care for the following 
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account which, substantially, I gave The Tribune some 
years ago: 


“Tn April, 1868, I was at the dinner given Dickens at Delmonico’s, 
which was then on the Northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and 14th 
Street, in the house originally built by Moses Grinnell, the patron of 
the Kane expedition for the North Pole. There was a coterie of young 
journalists, of whom the leaders were the Sweetser cousins, one of whom 
later founded the present daily ‘Mail.’ That coterie, of which I, tho 
not a journalist, was one, used to meet once a month, I believe, at 
Delmonico’s and consume the drumsticks of the chickens at $3 a 
plate, while the second joints were furnished in another dining room 
at $5 a plate, and the breasts in a higher order of dining room 
at $10. 

“Those young fellows, when they conceived the ambitious idea of 
dining Dickens, were much in doubt whether they could get the big 
guns of the press to back them up, but when Greeley and Hurlbut, then 
on ‘The World,’ agreed to come, they felt safe. 

“Dickens did not arrive till long after the dinner hour, and was re- 
ported to be laid up with an attack of gout [The lately published ex- 
tracts from the diary of Mrs. James T. Fields, say he had injured a 
foot. As I remember, both feet were swathed]. You can realize that 
we youngsters were in a stew. I heard somebody remark that taking 
into consideration his remarks on his previous visit to America, he 
had better die of his gout than not appear on that occasion. At last 
he did appear, with his foot swathed in black silk, and spoke at the 
dinner as if nothing were the matter with him, apologizing, however, 
for his lateness, or possibly only for his voice (I incline to believe the 
latter, but cannot trust my memory) by saying that he was suffering 
from what he was ‘assured was an entirely typical American catarrh’ ! 
Notwithstanding the condition of his feet, he didn’t say gout. 

“When his gout permitted, while here he was all the time taking long 
walks, even in competitions noticed by the papers, and before long 
he killed himself, as many did at that time, because of the then prev- 
alent superstition that a man could work his brain and digestive organs 
all he pleased, if he would only work his muscles equally hard. 

“Greeley presided at the dinner, with his queer squeaky voice, but 
with much wit and eloquence. I don’t remember whether Raymond 
spoke, and I incline to think that it was after his death. Tho Dickens 
was by no means bad, the honors of the evening, in my recollection, 
were borne off by Greeley, whose shrill piping voice I then heard for 
the first time. Parke Godwin spoke, making fun of the then new dow 
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trine of evolution, which, as he phrased it, announced that long ago 
a lot of dust began twisting and twisting and twisting until it got 
twisted into Parthenons and Shakespeares. A dozen years later he 
had become an enthusiastic evolutionist, and bore with his usual 
sweetness my twitting him on this speech. Hurlbut was the most 
elegant figure of the occasion—as always, ‘the man of the world,’ 
and then in a double sense. I would advise any of your readers who 
do not know anything about him, as most of them do not now, to 
inquire about him from their older friends who were in the way of 
knowing.” 


Somebody speaking of a previous batch of these gar- 
rulities, said: ‘‘Why did you bring in Reid and Hay only 
to run away from them?” Well, I expected to come 
back. Wherever one is, he is at the center of a lot of 
radiant lines, and he can’t follow them all at once. When 
we were all young, those two fellows were very intimate, 
Hay being with Reid on the Tribune. Those were Hay’s 
Inttle Breeches and Jim Bludsoe days. I don’t think any 
of us who laughed and felt like crying over those poems 
realized their author as the coming statesman. To him 
was then closely attached that wonderful wit, Clarence 
King; Henry Adams was attached to both of them, while 
Adams and I had at least the intimacy of a secret in 
common: for I had publisht his Democracy. Godkin was 
attached to Adams and, especially thru him, to the group; 
and Pumpelly and Clarence King had a strong personal 
as well as professional intimacy. All but Adams were in 
New York around 1870, and much at the Century Club. 
Hay, King, Pumpelly and Reid were then bachelors and 
pretty often at my house. 

About the seventies Stedman and Jim Alexander (later 
the president of the University Club who wrote its history 
about 1915) lived on the 54th Street block west of Fifth 
Avenue. I lived on the one east, and Charlie Chandler, 
who taught into his eighties in the Columbia School of 
Mines, lived on the block east of me. Eastman Johnson 
lived in the block above Stedman. We used to stay at 
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the Century until two o’clock of 4 Saturday night (The 
typewriter and the telephone have knocked such hours: 
too much work in a day now) and go home together. This 
circumstance came to be noticed, and we got to be dubbed 
“The 54th Street gang.’”’ I remember an illustration of our 
little ways: one night when some of us came out of the 
club, and probably Bayard Taylor, Whitelaw Reid, Quincy 
Ward, John Hay and Clarence King, or some of them, 
were of the party, we found a string of ash cans on the 
sidewalk and began playing leap frog over them. 

Anybody knowing Reid only in those days would have 
found it hard to recognize him in the days of his pointed 
gray beard. In his bachelor days he wore only a black 
mustache and his black hair was long and wavy. He was 
quite the beauty of his set. Yet in those days some of us 
habitually spoke of him as ‘‘ Uncle Whitelaw ”’: for, bache- 
lor as he was, he took two orphan nieces to live with him. 
It was, by the way, in a little house, one of three that 
stood on the Park Avenue corner where the great Robb 
house now stands, and the little house was the first one 
in town where I went to housekeeping. Reid took it over 
from me, lease, furniture and all. 

Later in connection with Reid I saw quite a little of his 
father-in-law—that admirable man D. O. Mills. I re- 
member three wise bits of his experience which he told 
me—that he never bought a long leasehold unless he had 
to; that few men who had handled as much money as he 
had, had paid interest on as little; and that it never paid 
to get mad. Reid habitually alluded to the Tribune as 
‘“‘the great moral organ.”” He was tall, while Hay, King 
and Adams were little chaps. Yet ‘‘Tydeus tho a small 
man, was a warrior.” 

Hay and King used to make all the jokes and short 
yarns those days. One night when I came into the club, 
Hay (or was it King? My memories always “get those 
infants mixed’’) asked, ‘‘Have you heard the latest 
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tragedy?” Of course I hadn’t, and he told me that two 
Jews rescued from a raft had been brought in that morning 
on the Cunarder, and the captain told Hay (or King?) 
that one of them had told him that they both were pretty 
well used up when one saw the vessel, and faintly mur- 
mured: “‘A sail, a sail!’”’ The other revived at once and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Mein Gott! I haf no gatalog!” 

I had a rather large dinner one night when I sat at the 
middle of one side of the table and put those two fellows— 
not the shipwrecked ones, but Hay and King—at the 
ends, thinking that each of them would keep his end 
going. All the evening they fired at each other, the whole 
length of the table, and hardly anybody else said a word. 

Once at another dinner something came up which led 
me to say to myself: ‘‘ By telling such and such a mild lie, 
I could make a splendid joke out of that.’”’ King, I think 
it was, promptly told the lie, and gave us, and himself, the 
benefit of the joke. Pity I can’t remember what it was. 

An oil magnate gave a relative whom we knew well 
a very conspicuous house. King, when told of it, re- 
marked: ‘‘Oil’s well that ends swell!” 


As of late folks have been especially interested in Henry 
Adams, I will tell more little details connected with him 
than I have gone into generally. 

The first time I saw him was at Godkin’s in the later 
sixties or early seventies, when, at the instance of Henry 
Villard, Godkin got together a lot of men to form the 
American Social Science Association. This was before 
Villard’s railroad days. The association was duly or- 
ganized, but I do not remember that it did much of any- 
thing. I think three of the Adamses were there—Charles 
Francis, Jr., Henry and Brooks, and I remember that we 
had a good time walking home. In the spring of ’79 Henry 
sent me the manuscript of Democracy, under a pledge of 
dead secrecy. I read it myself and accepted it at once. 
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The secret inevitably got out to one or two men in my 
office, and in time to three or four, but it never got farther 
until Thayer told it in his biography of Hay, and even to 
this day people ask me if Adams wrote the book, or even 
“who” wrote it. 

We must have rushed it out regardless of season, which 
we would not be apt to do now, but possibly Adams may 
have been eager for it, or taken the risk himself. I think 
he did. At all events the book was out, and had created 
some sensation in England, tho not yet in America, when 
I met Adams and his wife in Paris in July or August. 
I need not tell anyone who has read his letters that they 
were very exceptionally good company, especially when 
we used to ‘‘meet at the Venus of Milo” and loaf a bit in 
the Louvre, and then go off to lunch together. How often 
we did this I don’t remember, but I wish it had been 
oftener: for they not only were delightful, but very in- 
structive in a place like the Louvre, and I had never been 
abroad before. I was even so ignorant, in spite of having 
translated a couple of French books, that I asked them 
what terre cuite meant. The only other detail that I recall 
of those delightful days is that once when we were ordering 
lunch, which I believe that Mrs. Adams insisted on doing 
as ‘‘housekeeper,”’ Adams remarked that a lunch should 
have two characteristics—that it should be (I think) 
digestible and (I know) economical, which latter surprised 
me a bit from a rich man. 

In the fall I dined with them in lodgings that they 
had on Half Moon Street, London. The only thing I 
remember of that is that as Adams and I were, somehow, 
going to the house together, he stopped to speak to a 
friend whom he addressed as ‘‘Sir Frahncis,” and I was 
impressed with his Anglicized accent, tho I don’t think 
I had noticed it before. 

Sometime after, Adams lunched with me at the Uni- 
versity Club, when I was intensely interested in starting 
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the Library, and apropos of it he made the very well- 
worth-preserving remark that ‘‘A library should be a big 
dictionary.” 

Before many years he brought me his second novel, 
Esther. That, too, he wanted kept anonymous, and for 
a new set of reasons. He wrote me that he was at the 
time especially averse to being talked about. This was, 
I think, because of the peculiar circumstances of his 
wife’s death. As I write, tantalizing recollections of our 
correspondence come up—tantalizing because its secrecy 
prevented its being kept with other letters where it would 
naturally be found after so many years, and I realize that 
it was by no means confined to business, and his letters 
must have contained much of interest: for I still naturally 
remember that one of them began ‘‘ My dear Philosopher,” 
and that I responded with ‘‘My dear Historian.” And 
the inability to recall any more becomes still more tantaliz- 
ing when I remember that Adams, perhaps in those letters, 
tho I think it was in conversation, was the first man to call 
my attention to that commonplace of philosophy that 
every one of our beliefs rests fundamentally on an as- 
sumption. It is strange, but interesting for reasons which 
will appear in a moment, that I should attribute this il- 
lumination to Adams, and not to John Fiske, with whom 
I had been as intimate as one man could be with another, 
years before I knew Adams at all. The interesting point 
is that John was an optimist and full of faith, while 
Adams was a pessimist and full of skepticism. 

But it’s too bad about those letters! I have found a 
few, but not the important ones. One reason why they 
were hidden away with such care that they can’t be found 
is that they were in a handwriting recognizable as far as it 
could be seen, and that would therefore so easily give away 
our secret. Another reason was—what I have already ex- 
pressed my mourning over in the cases of Fiske and Walker 
and James—the impossibility, or at least my incapacity, 
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of adequately realizing greatness while one is growing up 
with it. [And yet years after writing that sentence, I 
realize that I appreciated Sill from boyhood. But poetry 
is easier to appreciate than philosophy and economics.] 

But I haven’t told of Adams’s experiment with his 
second novel. He wanted to test how much the success 
of a book depends on pushing—how far a book can make 
its own publicity. He didn’t want Esther advertised, or, 
I think, tho it hardly seems possible, even any copies 
sent to the press. Of course he took the risks himself. 
The result was nil. But who can tell if it would have 
been enough to pay for the advertising if any had been 
done. There are many respectable books that don’t, and 
Esther was not Democracy. 

If the great disseminator of Kultur had not made pub- 
lishing such a desperate venture at this time [1921] of wide 
interest in Adams, I should feel tempted to republish 
Esther out of mere curiosity as to the result. But it is 
already known, as the Shah said it was known that one 
horse would go faster than another, that an author’s 
previous vogue will do something for a book—and that 
it won’t do everything. Adams’s surviving brother does 
not care to have the experiment tried, and people are 
not calling for even Democracy. 

Tho many men I have known who commanded fame 
regarded it merely as a by-product, no other one has 
seemed so utterly indifferent to it as Adams. It seems 
to be with the men of imagination that it looms largest, 
and I have not intimately known many of them. The 
men more given to study are more imprest with the lit- 
tleness of what any one man can know or do. 

I took over from Osgood that very remarkable book 
Chapters of Erie by Henry Adams and Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., and this reminds me of a little circumstance 
that has amused such people as I have happened to tell 
it to. Charles Francis, Jr., once took out to dinner at the 
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legation in London my daughter Win, and, on parting 
asked her to remember him to her father “‘if he remembers 
me.” 

This reminds me of meeting him when he presided at 
the dinner to Carl Schurz on his seventieth birthday. And 
that reminds me, after some serious things, of something 
funny which I’ll tell first. At a fancy-dress party, some 
young fellow called my attention to a figure, exclaiming: 
“By Jove what a make-up as Carl Schurz!” It was 
Schurz himself. 

The world doesn’t begin to know what a man Schurz 
was. He was no sentimentalist, but his capacity of lov- 
ing people and making them proud and happy by telling 
them so was a thing rare among great men—and rarer 
still among small ones. The night his wife died, he sat 
till morning over his piano. Few people have helped so 
many others to do their best. Altho I knew him well 
I recall only one thing that he ever said to me—a thing 
I can’t tell, but I don’t remember as much trouble about 
the eyelids when writing of any other man, unless Frank 
Walker, or Sex Shearer, or—Oh! What’s the use? 
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Gilman and Johns Hopkins University. McKim. St. 
Gaudens. Eastman Johnson. Charles O’Conor. Wins- 
low Homer. Homer Martin. Farrar. Ruskin 
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In Number 27 of The Unpartizan Review, when I was 
telling my college experiences, I said that I should have 
more to tell of one Daniel C. Gilman, the young librarian 
who gave me a squint toward the publishing trade, and of 
whom I was, so far as I know, the only advocate as suc- 
cessor at Yale of President Woolsey. 

Way off in California, however, there were more people 
who estimated him as I did, and they got him out there 
as president of their State University. 

About 1874, Johns Hopkins of Baltimore left money to 
found a university, and the trustees sent for Gilman. He 
came to look over the ground, and because I was from 
Baltimore he had a talk with me to get my impressions 
of how his ideas would be apt to work there. 

He began by asking what I thought of a university 
which, instead of having the students pay it, would pay 
them; and he then developed the idea of an institution for 
the higher education of picked graduates of other col- 
leges—for turning bachelors of arts (I doubt if there were 
then bachelors of science or music or cookery, etc.) into 
doctors of philosophy. 

After I had heard his scheme, I said it was a great one, 
but that in my judgment Baltimore was about the last 
city in civilization where he could carry it out—that, 
more than a dozen years before, Holmes had given the 
reasons in ‘‘The Professor,” when he said substantially 
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that Baltimore could not be expected to take much in- 
terest in intellectual things as long as it had the best of 
terrapin and canvas-back ducks. 

Another obstacle I cited was the intense local enthusi- 
asm characteristic of the South: “They won’t let you 
devote that fund to the education of any but ‘the youth 
of Maryland.’” 

A third obstacle was in the fact that Hopkins had left 
to the university trustees his home estate, with the obvious 
intention that the university should be placed upon it. 
This was a considerable tract on the edge of the city, but 
on the wrong edge, with miles of the inferior portions in- 
tervening between it and everything which was desirable 
for the neighborhood of a university. Moreover (tho we 
did not know it then) the strongest man in the board of 
trustees had bought large tracts of land near the expected 
site. 

Notwithstanding all this, Gilman undertook the job, 
and I was honored with much of his confidence while he 
carried it out. I found it intensely interesting, and per- 
haps I can give an idea of it that will interest you, espe- 
cially as it will be new to most readers: for the inside of it 
was not realized by many contemporaries, and few are 
left to tell of it. 

From the beginning, Gilman strove to make the uni- 
versity not merely an object of interest to the best people, 
but really an important part of their lives. Instead of 
going off beyond their sight, with miles of intervening 
slums, he took at once what he announced to be tempo- 
rary quarters in some modest buildings on the edge of 
the best residence section, and in a direction opposite to 
that of what, to nearly everybody but him (and me), was 
the expected ultimate site. Schools for the humanities, 
which required no elaborate apparatus, he easily located 
in inexpensive houses that had been built for residences. 
He provided no dormitories. Thus he had to call upon 
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his trustees for only two or three laboratories and, what 
was perhaps of even greater value in his scheme for getting 
the university into the lives of the most influential people, 
@ modest assembly hall. 

Largely by means of his assembly hall, Gilman early 
built up an influential desire, especially among the women, 
that the university should remain where it was. He 
scoured the country for interesting lectures, and lay in 
wait for noted foreign visitors to hold forth afternoons in 
that hall, and he regularly sent invitations to attend to 
the best people. He went into society freely himself, and 
encouraged his professors to go. Before long, his professor 
of biology—Huxley’s co-laborer and sometimes co-author, 
Harry Martin, whom I can’t help naming as my dear 
friend (he, by the way, wrote the enormously successful 
‘‘Human Body” in my American Science Series)—married 
my other dear friend, Mrs. General Pegram, who was 
probably the most influential woman in Baltimore society. 
She, as Hetty Cary, and her charming cousin Conny 
(afterwards the well-known author Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
married to Jefferson Davis’ private secretary), had been 
the social souls of the Confederacy in Richmond. The 
papers of the time, I well remember, were so full of ac- 
counts of their charms and energies in bazaars, tableaux, 
theatricals—all activities for raising money and keeping 
up morale—that their names were well known in the 
North, and of interest to young men who were, as, thank 
God, I have always been, adorers of the sex. I then little 
thought that in our middle life, Hetty, still beautiful, 
and I should be close friends. This seems wandering a 
bit from the founding of a university, but it is not: for, 
as the wife of a Johns Hopkins professor, she did probably 
more than any other person to make the new institution 
the social fad which it soon became, and to a considerable 
degree remained after the novelty wore off. 

This pleasant and really important condition was also 
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most effectively contributed to by Mrs. Gilman, who was 
@ woman of very exceptional charm, ideally fitted in every 
way for her position. But she came to Baltimore a 
stranger, and from ‘‘the North,” whose past in the Civil 
War had not been forgotten, while Mrs. Martin was a 
Virginian, but had long been resident in Baltimore, and 
was related to many of the most influential people. 

And even at the social end of the line, Gilman’s manage- 
ment was marvelous. He made a master-stroke in getting 
from the University of Virginia, dear old Gildersleeve— 
as I have long thought of him as we have journeyed 
into our eighties together. He is now in his nineties and 
calls himself an antique and his attendant ‘‘ the curator.” 
While Gilman got Remsen and Rowland from the North, 
in bringing Sylvester from England, he brought another 
man who for years had been a professor at the University 
of Virginia; and he scattered lectureships and other in- 
cidental jobs among men of local prestige. 

As my mother, step-father and two sisters lived on in 
Baltimore until the last of them died there, painfully 
near the time when I am writing this, and as a dozen 
years ago, one of my daughters married a professor in 
the Medical Department of the University, I have been 
there a good deal during the whole of its history. I men- 
tion all this to prove my competence as a witness. 

Within a few years after the university was founded, it 
had revolutionized Baltimore society from the condi- 
tions described by Doctor Holmes, and done more to 
diminish the consumption of Maryland whiskey in the 
higher circles than I count upon national prohibition 
permanently to effect. 

As a publisher, I wish to give my testimony that within 
a dozen years Gilman made the possession of a Ph. D. 
from Johns Hopkins a strong presumption in favor of any 
author I was seeking for technical work. 

For my younger readers I may add that to the example 
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set by Gilman we owe the provisions for graduate instruc- 
tion now general in our higher universities. When Johns 
Hopkins was founded, these provisions elsewhere in 
America were negligible, and our graduates generally had 
to seek them abroad. 

Gilman’s early Ph. D.’s have been an element in Amer- 
ican life that can not be overestimated. They include 
ex-President Wilson, the late Ambassador Page, Governors 
Ritchie of Maryland and Yaeger of Porto Rico; Editors 
Albert Shaw and Fabian Franklin; and Professors Henry 
C. Adams, Bloomfield, John Dewey, Howell, Jameson, 
E. B. Wilson, and the lamented Royce and Sedgwick. 

It was with remarkable prescience that at the celebra- 
tion of the university’s quarter-centennial, in 1902, the 
man the alumni chose to speak for them was Woodrow 
Wilson, and well he did it. 

About 1910 an ideal site was given to the university, 
and it is now located there. 

Before I leave Johns Hopkins, perhaps, as these are 
personal reminiscences, I should record that some years 
ago its Phi Beta Kappa society invited me to deliver the 
address after their annual dinner, and before the dinner 
made me an honorary member. Perhaps it was well for 
me that that action was not deferred till after the address. 

About 1880, when I had been made Chairman of the 
Committee to found the University Club Library, I went 
to Johns Hopkins, especially to the aforesaid “dear old 
Gildersleeve,”’ for a motto for the bookplate. He took 
down his Plato, and found what, with a slight modifica- 
tion, reads: ‘H kar’ dpbov xpela Tod oyprociou reiver ets 
mwavdelay Which may be freely translated as, ‘The right 
use of a club tends to education,” and that sentiment, with 
an effigy of Plato as the original and ideal university man, 
is now in each book of the library. The library now has 
40,000 volumes—about the size of the Yale library when 
I was in college—probably the finest club library in the 
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world, and in the finest club house. I delight in its beauty 
every time I go to it. The architects, McKim, Mead and 
White, were all members of the club. 


To Charlie McKim, probably more than to any other 
man, is due the renaissance in American architecture which 
has raised it from its low estate in the sixties to perhaps 
the first position in the world. About that time, I was 
casting about for a profession, and at the mention of 
architecture, my mother-in-law said: ‘‘ You might as well 
be a carpenter,’’ which was then the exact truth. I well 
remember when I first met McKim, one morning at the 
house of O. B. Frothingham, at whose church I think I 
first saw Godkin. McKim had just got back from his 
studies in Europe, and I was struck by his intelligent com- 
ments on the buildings in various pictures in the room. . .. 

Here is a rather amusing illustration of the eccentricities 
of genius: I went to McKim once to draw me a modest 
country house. I made the plans in the rough, as I always 
do. He was full of the kindest interest, and made me a 
free-hand perspective with which I was delighted, and for 
which I at once asked him to make plans. When they 
came, they bore no relation to what had gone before. I 
wrote that I hoped he had not lost the preceding sketches, 
and begged him to work them up. He was very amiable, 
and said that the new scheme would save me money. I 
told him I was entirely ready to spend the money re- 
quired for the house we had decided upon, and he cheer- 
fully agreed to send me the plans for it. When they came, 
they had little more relation to what had gone before 
than the first set had. When I pointed this out, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, I see that you are one of these bothersome 
clients who know what they want. You shall have it.” 

Those plans secured me a valuable lesson in architec- 
ture which I have frequently found useful, from no less 
a master than Stanford White. The butler’s pantry was 
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too small, and I suggested its enlargement by a projection 
over the basement kitchen entrance, supported by two 
posts. White, who received me in McKim’s absence, 
said: ‘‘Posts will look too weak. We must build up two 
brick piers.” The house was built on Premium Point 
near New Rochelle, and I spent in it some of the happiest, 
and some of the unhappiest, summers of my life. But 
pray take note that it had not been designed, as every 
house should be, for any particular site, and on that site 
did not do justice to the architect’s genius. 


After the house had stood some fifteen years, one after- 
noon when I was playing in a quartet, there was brought 
me a telegram saying that it had been burned to the 
ground. I read the telegram to the other players, and 
said: ‘‘I can do nothing about it now: we may as well go 
on with our music.”” And we did. 

Everything in the house was burned up, except, of all 
things, a pile of coal in the cellar. Another afternoon, a 
dozen years later, I was again playing in a quartet, when 
my wife came in and said: ‘‘ Pumpelly’s summer house has 
been burned down.” That house had been to us almost 
as our own. When I told Pumpelly of the coincidence, 
he said: ‘‘Hadn’t you better stop playing in quartets?” 
I told him that the suggestion had often been made, but 
for another reason. 


Rural architecture reminds me of St. Gaudens’ place at 
Cornish, where I spent many pleasant hours with him, 
and where, with the assistance of “‘Father Babb,” a noted 
architect in his day, St. Gaudens had put a Greek portico, 
or rather colonnade, the length of an old gambrel-roofed 
brick house, and scattered over the place sundry other 
beautiful Greek structures—one of them a colonnade be- 
hind a swimming pool, with a wide platform intervening, 
which was frequently the scene of dramatic entertain- 
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ments, the audience being on the other side of the pool. 
When he was making one of his great Lincolns, he had 
set up for study on his place, a canvas seene showing the 
statue with its contemplated pedestal and architectural 
surroundings. 

_ Once he told me that he considered the Gattamalata a 
greater statue than the Colleoni. I never saw the Gat- 
tamalata in the flesh, so to speak. Since I saw the Col- 
leoni some forty years ago, I have had a picture of it in 
every house in which I have lived. It’s very odd, by the 
way, that the finest equestrian statue in the world (me 
judice contra St. Gaudens) should stand in perhaps the 
only city where there are no live horses. 

St. Gaudens was one of the most amiable and delightful 
of men. He began as a cameo cutter. I think I have 
already quoted the saw that his face looked as if he had 
made it. When talk flagged, which it seldom did, it was 
enough to sit and look at his face. 


When I was a young man, nearly every print shop dis- 
played a copy of ‘“‘The Charms of Music” or ‘‘The Old 
Kentucky Home,” lovely genre pictures of darkey life. 
In one case a man leaned meditatively by a cottage door 
listening to a fiddler seen within; in the other, a group was 
dancing. The pictures were by Eastman Johnson, the 
most delightful painter of genre and perhaps the best 
portrait painter in the America of his time. Among his 
claims to immortality, which I believe I’ve mentioned in an 
earlier paper, was membership of the Fifty-fourth Street 
Gang—because he lived on Fifty-fifth Street. His studio 
was in the top of the house, and I spent many a happy 
moment there. Once he had me come to criticise a por- 
trait of President Woolsey of Yale, which he had painted 
for the University Club. He had copied it from a sketch 
he had made in a day’s run up to New Haven and back. I 
said: ‘‘It’s a fine portrait, Eastman, but it’s not as fine as 
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the sketch.” ‘That’s so,” he answered, ‘but I’ll be 
damned if you can have the sketch ... .” 

He had a lively wit of his own, and used to tell stories 
as well as Quincy Ward, but they were from the imagina- 
tion, not from experience, like Quincy’s (or rather Mike’s, 
short for Michel Angelo—see Chapter V) and did not 
have that inimitable spontaneous quirk at the end which 
made Ward’s unforgettable. I always remember him as 
telling his experiences to a little group, and Eastman as 
half quoting some product of the humorous imagination 
to the delight of the whole long table where we used to 
swap lies after supper—in the days when the club was 
only half as large as it is now, and we all knew each other. 
It is much more magnificent now, and the table is much 
more elaborate—but! I suppose all old men exude many 
such “‘buts.” 

I once spent some happy days with Eastman at his 
summer home in Nantucket. A near neighbor was 
Charles O’Conor, who had been the leader of the New 
York bar, and its terror. His learning and logic were 
famous, but his sarcasm and invective were dreaded more. 
And there, in his old age, after his merciless triumphs, 
he was, I speak deliberately, the very gentlest man, and 
the most deferential to every human being, man, woman, 
and child, that I ever knew. To be with him was an edu- 
cation in the kindly virtues. He seemed to have a pro- 
found respect for mere human nature. I never saw any- 
thing exactly like it in anybody else, even in the gentlest 
woman. It wasastrange thing. I wish I could convey it. 
Perhaps you can imagine that it made O’Conor, with his 
exceptional mind and experience of the world, a wonderful 
host at his mid-day dinners. Tho he was very old and 
had long retired from practice, he had taken his library 
up there to the Nantucket wilds, and housed it in a fire- 
proof structure away from the house. The house itself, 
altho he lived there with only a niece, and the servants, was 
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far larger than any other on the island, unless possibly 
some old ones built in the town by the whaling kings. The 
house of the gentle old man stood alone out on the bluff 
amid the storms. 


Very gentle people are apt to remind me of Winslow 
Homer, and yet, before I knew him, his piratical mous- 
tache led me to expect to find him loud-voiced and ag- 
gressive. I was with him once for a little while in the 
Adirondacks, but long enough to have often regretted 
that he kept away from New York during his later life. 


Another artist whose fame has survived was Homer 
Martin. Once when we were discussing pre-Raphaelitism 
he said: ‘‘ At its best it’s the photograph, and at its worst 
it’s Farrar.”’ Farrar was a ‘‘pre-Raphaelite” and a pupil 
of Ruskin, who spent some years here in the sixties and 
seventies, and had considerable influence in leading our 
artists from convention back to Nature. 

Farrar told me that on going to Ruskin’s lecture room 
for the opening of a course, he found the door locked 
and bearing a notice of postponement. He went again, 
with a smaller number of aspirants, at the second ap- 
pointed date, with a repetition of the experience. Still a 
third time, with still farther reduced numbers, he tried; 
and Ruskin was there, and told them that the disappoint- 
ments had been designed, to winnow the class down to 
those with the degree of interest he desired. 

Farrar was one of a small group who for a time pub- 
lished a little paper in advocacy of their views, called 
The New Path. Among them was Wight, the architect 
of the first building of the National Academy, which stood 
on the Northwest corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street. It was Venetian gothic, and Wight, in ap- 
plying his principles, led the carvers of the capitals and 
other ornaments to compose the subjects themselves from 
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actual flowers. The results were very happy and so were 
the men who made them. It’s a shame that that building 
was destroyed. It should have been removed stone by 
stone to another site. 

To go back to Martin. I remember another of his 
remarks apropos of Farrar and realism: “I’ll work for 
hours to catch an effect, while he’ll be copying stumps 
and stones.” Homer (Martin, not Winslow; we used to 
get them mixed) was a famous wit, tho often taciturn. 
Somebody said: ‘‘While other fellows do the talking, 
he’ll sit still whole evenings and come out only once, but 
it will be the best thing of the evening.” I can recall but 
one: he didn’t like somebody’s get-up, and described it 
as ‘“‘Black broadcloth and a high hat, with his hair 
greased—like a mechanic going to a funeral.” 


CHAPTER IX 


“Old New York” and New. Various Miracles. 
Colonel Waring. Some Artists 
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Here are some of the contrasts between the New York 
of my early days and the New York of today. They were 
led up to by some talks on the same subject gotten up in 
the winter of 1920 by the Town Hall people, when the 
speakers were Doctor Stephen Smith, well on in his 
nineties, whose voice and ideas were as clear as anybody’s; 
Dr. Baruch, Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and I, 
who were in our eighties; and a kid called Major Putnam, 
who was only seventy-six, but who spoke very well for 
one so young. 

The contrasts that have impresst themselves most on 
me are in Transit, both internal and external; in Archi- 
tecture and Art for the people; and in Attention to Civic 
Interests. 


As to Transit to and from the city, my first impression 
was in 1845, regarding the trip to New York from Wash- 
ington, when, as a child of five, I was taken on in Balti- 
more, at the second stage of the trip. My first impres- 
sions are clarified by later ones. The locomotive from 
Washington had been left at the Western edge of Balti- 
more, and the cars drawn singly by horses towards the 
Eastern edge, where the passengers for New York waited 
in other cars for the train to be made up. Spring coup- 
lings had not been invented, and the cars started off 
with a jerk that sent everyone’s body some inches in 
advance of the top of his head. This apparent back- 
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wards jerk of the head was a standard feature of the 
burlesquing of railway journeyings, which was popular 
among the negro minstrels of the day—and among the 
children: so much of a novelty was still the railroad. 
The performers used to place their chairs in consecutive 
rows, starting off with an imitation of bell and whistle, 
and “‘choo-choo”’ from all the children, but from only a 
minority of the minstrels, while the others sang in rhythm. 
And all the while the actors bobbed up and down in their 
seats as the passengers did in the train. 

Amid these diversions, we continued our journey to- 
wards New York until we reached the Susquehanna river. 
There we got out, carrying our hand baggage, and walked 
down a wooden ramp to a ferry boat. There the passen- 
gers who had had to make mercilessly early starts from 
Washington in order to reach New York by nightfall, 
sitting on stools or counters, could regale themselves with 
oysters, terrapin, and canvas-back duck, not to speak of 
Brobdingnagian quarters of pie and bowls of coffee. Ter- 
rapin then cost a quarter apiece in Baltimore, and canvas- 
backs a dollar a pair. There was abundant time for 
all this, because of the transfer of baggage and the pro- 
cessions of passengers on both sides of the river. On the 
East side, of course, we had to carry ourselves and our 
baggage to a fresh train, where families, and even bridal 
couples, occasionally could not get seats together as they 
could at the start in Baltimore or Washington. 

Reaching Philadelphia, we were subjected to two other 
transfers—to buses (and a few years later, horse cars) in 
which we were carried across the city to the Delaware 
River opposite Camden. There was a hotel at which 
those who had not eaten on the boat, dined. As mid-day 
dinner was then almost universal in America (that’s pretty 
good Irish), this was accomplisht without astonishing 
our stomachs. 

From this point two routes at different hours were 
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available for New York. One was by ferry across to 
Camden, and thence by rail to Perth Amboy, and thence 
by boat to New York. Theother was by boat to Tacony, 
and thence by rail to Jersey City, and by ferry across. 
The traveler from Washington reached his goal at dusk, 
in Summer, about fifteen hours after his matutinal start. 
Now he does it in five. 


That the rivers would ever be crossed by anything but 
boats had not entered any heads but those of a few dream- 
ers. When the first Brooklyn Bridge was opened, its in- 
fluence had not yet done its great share toward consolidat- 
ing the cities, and their respective mayors at the heads of 
processions with music and banners met in the middle 
of the bridge and congratulated each other. If I recollect 
rightly they were those admirable men Abram 8S. Hewitt 
and Seth Low. ‘To what base uses!”” The day the first 
bridge was opened was a holiday in both cities. 

The openings of the later bridges have been taken very 
much as matters of course, and I don’t remember that 
any fuss was made over the opening of the tunnels. 
Probably the Hudson River bridge will give abundant 
occasion for new rejoicings; tho I don’t much expect to 
“live to see it,’’ I do expect, tho, to take it in much more 
effectually than you youngsters who “live to see it’’ will. 


As to getting out of New York, there was on my first 
arrival here, no railroad to Boston. Passengers went by 
boat to New Haven, and at the dock there took cars for 
Boston. During my infantile trip on that boat, I made 
my first acquaintance with sea-sickness, and the ac- 
quaintance has been fairly intimate ever since. Once I 
got some stuff in Paris that alleviated it onmy way home— 
perhaps by “‘suggestion,’’ but I have forgotten what the 
stuff was. 

When the New Haven railroad was opened, in the late 
*forties I think, the station was on Broadway below Canal 
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Street, and the cars were drawn by horses to the Thirty- 
fourth Street tunnel, where the train was made up and 
connected with the locomotive. Above Fortieth Street 
it was all country. 

Sometime about ’fifty-five, the depot was moved to 
where the Madison Square Garden now is, and I seem 
to remember that the locomotives started from there, tho 
this has been contradicted: there were objections to run- 
ning a dozen locomotives a day on Fourth Avenue from 
Twenty-seventh Street to Thirty-fourth Street—objections 
that seem rather fastidious to us, who are used to thou- 
sands of locomotives a day on Fifth Avenue, and half 
of them driven by girls. 

About 1870 the first Grand Central Station was begun, 
and the tracks put on their present levels. The present 
station is the third on that spot. 


The railways suggest the hotels. When I was a child, 
my father used to bring his family on from Baltimore in 
Summer, and stop at the Carleton House on Broadway, 
a few blocks below Canal Street. In the afternoon, he 
would take us down to Bowling Green, which was then 
surrounded by the best residences in town, and the ladies 
and the children in their bright dresses, on the balconies 
and the steps, were a gay and pretty sight. I think a 
band used to play there. The Battery was then a fashion- 
able promenade. 

Sometimes he took us to St. John’s Park, where the 
Central’s freight station now stands, and the throng of 
children and nurses and promenaders was another pretty 
sight. Occasionally he took us for a long drive in the 
country, ’way up to the reservoir, where the public library 
now stands. Back of it, about 1855, the then wonderful 
Crystal Palace was built, and the second World’s Fair 


held. 
After I entered Yale in ’57, I used to stop in New York at 
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the Metropolitan Hotel, on the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Prince St., and sometimes at the St. Nicholas 
on the opposite side a block or two below. These were 
the best hotels in town. They charged two dollars and 
a half a day, table included, or two dollars for dinner (or 
was it supper then?), lodging, and breakfast. I suppose 
there were some bath rooms in those hotels, but I never 
saw one. In corresponding new hotels, virtually all the 
rooms have them as matters of course. 

We boys used to grumble at having to go ’way up town 
to play billiards at Phelan’s on the corner of Tenth St. 
He and the tables he made were then the only recognized 
billiard world for the whole country. 


By the way, about that time appeared here a French- 
man named Berger, whom I saw make his cue-ball jump 
from his object-ball to the rail of the table, run along it, 
and then fall and strike the second ball. I should believe 
myself dreaming this if I didnot also seem to remember 
more clearly that he could jump the cue-ball from the 
first object-ball to the second one placed in a hat; and I 
should doubt my recollections of both these feats, if I 
had not a still clearer recollection of his making his cue- 
ball jump from the first object-ball to the second one on 
another table. Perhaps I had better guard against your 
doubting any of my farther statements, by saying that I 
find it hard to believe these myself. 


But now to get back to New York: (That billiard busi- 
ness I saw in Baltimore). From transit to the Metropolis 
in the middle of the last century, perhaps I should have 
gone directly to transit in it. The most important aid to 
that has perhaps been the shortening of the women’s 
skirts. Every old fellow who tells about the aids to transit 
more generally recognized, tho not more generally ob- 
served, is apt to begin with its crowning achievement—the 
Sixth Avenue railway. That went out, thru mysterious 
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wilds, way to Central Park, or where Central Park was in 
the making. It was traversed now and then by a car 
whose floor was covered with straw, and which was drawn 
by a single horse. There was no conductor, but the driver 
made change and took fares thru a hole at his back. At 
night, in a glass-backed box beside this hole, blazed and 
smoked and stank a solitary kerosene lamp. These cars, 
and perhaps some on a Third Avenue railway (I don’t 
remember), ran with comparative smoothness; but on 
other routes two-horse buses rocked and plunged thru the 
Winter snows with their own straw-covered floors, holes 
back of the driver for the passing of money and change 
and tickets, and fragrant kerosene lamps. Forty-third 
Street was about their ultimate limit, and at the stables, 
on the Sixth Avenue corner, the manure codperated with 
the kerosene lamps in giving a special fragrance to half 
the block eastward. 

Probably the most barefaced swindlers in the world at 
that time were the New York hack-drivers, especially 
when they bled foreigners from the incoming steamers. 


In the late ’nineties, Colonel George Waring was about 
the most talked of and best talked of man in New York. 
This was not due to the fact that he had written several 
good books, and was a very exceptionally accomplished 
and attractive gentleman, but because he was the first 
man who had ever cleaned the streets. Many men of all 
sorts of ability and eminence, from Judge Whiting down, 
and possibly sometimes up, had tried it and failed, until 
everybody thought the task impossible. It was harder 
then than now: for when walking even, on Fifth Avenue, on 
a windy day, one was covered with clouds of dry horse 
dung. The automobiles have remedied that, but Waring 
remedied it before them. 

One agency of his miracle was his leading the men to 
take a pride in their work. Before his day, “street 
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cleaner,’ was a term of degradation. Waring began by 
putting his men in uniform—and of all things, white uni- 
forms at that. In their beneficent task, they were known 
as ‘‘Waring’s White Wings.” And strange to say, not- 
withstanding the soiling to which the white duck was 
subjected, it always gave an impression of cleanliness. 
Then, instead of leaving his men to carry the dirt to its 
piles a shovelful at a time, he gave them the little tanks on 
wheels still in use, which were great labor savers. 

After a year or so of revolutionary experience, he got up 
a parade of his street cleaners, carts and all, reviewed by 
the mayor. He rode at the head. He had been a colonel 
of cavalry in the civil war, and was a superb horseman. 
When he got opposite the reviewing stand, he turned his 
horse to face it, and side-stepped its whole length amid 
thunders of applause. All this of course reacted on the 
spirit of his men, and ever since, the impossible has been 
accomplisht and, helpt by the substitution of the auto- 
mobile for the horse, New York streets, because Waring 
taught how to do it, have been kept clean. 

The City Club was then on Fifth Avenue at Thirty- 
fifth Street, and much more obvious a feature of New 
York life, tho perhaps not a more useful one, than it is 
now. When Waring died, he was president of it. 

He was among the friends I remember with most de- 
light. He had a lovely quiet humor. Once when we had 
been discussing something, as he took his leave, he said: 
‘Cherish these thoughts!” 

One Sunday afternoon I met him on the street, and 
brought him home. (It was before the days of prohibi- 
tion.) One of my little boys came running in, and when 
I introduced him to the Colonel, the child’s face took a 
disappointed look, and he asked: ‘‘Where’s your trum- 
pet?”’ Waring made a profound apology for leaving it at 
home. 

His home before he took office in New York, was in 
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Newport, occupying a triangle between three streets. But 
why the address on his letter-heads was ‘‘The Hypothe- 
nuse’’ instead of ‘‘The Triangle,” I never understood. 

Once he gave Pumpelly and Arnold Hague (or was it 
James?) and me a lovely horseback ride in Newport. He 
was so fond of horses and full of energy that, at that time, 
in addition to his other avocations, he was dealing in them, 
and had several fine mounts in his stable. But he soon 
gave it up because, as he said, nobody could have many 
horse trades and remain a gentleman. There never was 
a finer one than he. 

Waring was by profession a drainage engineer. I doubt 
if the word “‘sanitary”’ had succeeded ‘‘drainage”’ in his 
time. He was a singularly handsome man, and his name 
was seldom mentioned before a woman without her ex- 
claiming to that purport, and adding something about 
the incongruity between his appearance and his profession. 
If “‘sanitary”’ had been the word then, the fundamental 
congruity would have been more obvious. Yet while I 
write that, the two-sidedness of things is enforced by the 
fact that his health-producing profession produced his 
death. He went down to drain the yellow fever out of 
Havana, caught it, and died on his return home. His 
remains were cremated, and I don’t know what was done 
with the ashes. It was while I was out of town for the 
summer; and when I got back, and felt his absence from 
our old haunts, and could not even imagine him in a grave, 
the sense of the obliteration of that superb creature was 
one of the most awful I have ever felt. 


Writing of transit in the late ‘fifties leads me to recall 
Brignoli driving a beautiful pair of horses on, of all 
recreation-spots, Broadway in front of the Metropolitan 
Hotel. All the world drove there then: there was little 
Fifth Avenue and no Central Park. Brignoli had the 
sweetest tenor voice I ever heard, unless Mario’s. 
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Mario I heard in 1854, with Grisi, Susini and Amalia 
Patti, Adalina’s elder sister, or aunt perhaps, at Castle 
Garden. The opera was Lucrezia Borgia. It was the 
first I ever heard. If any later one has affected me equally, 
it was either simple little Martha, with forgotten artists, 
perhaps at Niblo’s Garden back of my favorite Metro- 
politan Hotel; or more probably La Juive, at the Winter 
Garden opposite Bond Street, with Stigelli, who had a 
voice like a handsaw. But the way he handled it—his 
phrasing and emphasis and feeling and acting! It is not 
much of an opera, but Heavens, what he made of it! 
Despite his Italian name, he was a German, born Stigel, 
and he composed a song, Die Schénsten Augen, universally 
known in those days, but hardly to compare with some 
by Abt, Franz, Lachner, Kiicken and a few other Germans 
of that time. There have been no songs to equal them 
written elsewhere or since. 

And now we have come, drawn by Brignoli’s horses, to 
my second present topic—the advances of Art in New 
York in my time. 

I shan’t say much more about Music, partly because I’ve 
said a good deal in earlier papers. The regular opera from 
the fifties on for some years, was at the old Academy at 
Fourteenth Street and Irving Place. They had but one 
quartet of stars, with minor artists to fillin. Now at the 
Metropolitan they have, roughly speaking, a quartet for 
each of three languages, and stars to spare. But I don’t 
think the opera is any better. The advance has generally 
been more perhaps in quantity than in quality. 


In Music, New York’s progress has been the world’s, 
and not especially her own. With Architecture, Sculpture 
and Painting, it has been different. Within a couple of 
generations we have revolutionized the first, done good 
work in the others, where before we had done scarcely 
any, and gathered earlier examples of them at a rate 
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that seems hardly credible. I’ve already said considerable 
about our practitioners of these arts, but this book was 
never intended to be systematic. McKim, White, Gilbert, 
Cram, Rogers, and two or three others have made our 
architecture perhaps the most individual and the loveliest 
since the great cathedrals, tho the best of it—notably 
Rogers’ wonderful quadrangle at Yale—is not all in New 
York; while our skyscrapers, including the towers, have 
made us perhaps the most picturesque city in the world. 
Not the least accomplishment of our recent architects has 
been doing away with sending old folks like me in slip- 
pery weather up and down steps outside of the house by 
putting them inside, and they have revolutionized the 
interior structure so that even in a fifteen-foot house, 
there is reasonable elbow room. 

Ward, St. Gaudens, French, and one or two others 
have given us several good statues where before we had 
hardly anything of consequence. 

I am a bit afraid to tell what I think of St. Gaudens. 
I doubt if we have the best of him in New York. If we 
have, Truth is greater than Beauty, and I believe that 
question, like the question between free will and deter- 
minism, is unsolvable by mortal intellect. But this I 
know: when I look at the Sherman or the Farragut, I 
feel a keen intellectual delight, but when I first looked at 
the Shaw monument, and caught the light on the woman’s 
face, and turned and saw St. Gaudens standing behind 
me, I do not mind confessing that tears were in my eyes 
and I found it hard to speak. That’s not, however, what 
I said I was afraid to tell, but I am going to tell it, tho 
I cast discredit on my judgment. * I have stood long be- 
fore that most piteous Pietd in St. Peter’s, and before the 
Laocéon and the Niobe and the rest of the classic things, 
and I never shed tears or faltered in my voice before them. 
So I think that in my time, our own little old New York 
has produced the greatest sculptor the world has ever seen. 
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The Hudson River school, despite its nickname and the 
later Winslow Homer, Thayer, Brush, and a few of their 
cotemporaries, gave us landscapes fit to hang with those 
we have had from older civilizations. 

And now I’ve got my courage up, I’m going to express 
another opinion. I’m not sure that those opalescent lights 
over the Catskills, and the pearly Venetian landscapes, 
painted by my dear old friend Gifford, do not warrant 
us little-old-New-Yorkers in claiming that we have pro- 
duced an artist fit to be named with any other painter of 
landscape. Our man has not the gorgeousness of Turner, 
but no man ever painted with more truth, nor, I am sure, 
with more beauty. 

But while not superior in quality to these achievements, 
our making of the Metropolitan Museum in the time we 
have done it, is one of the most colossal of human achieve- 
ments. I find it almost as hard to realize as what I told 
you about billiard balls, while its importance is immeasur- 
ably greater. Most people not yet very old think the 
Museum was founded at Fourteenth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, under the directorship of Cesnola. But we octo- 
genarians know that it was started in the ball-room of 
what had been Dodworth’s dancing academy on Fifth 
Avenue near Fifty-fourth Street, and that the first di- 
rector was George P. Putnam, the Major’s father. As he 
was one of the initiators of such an important work, and 
as I knew him well (he guided me into the publishing 
business), perhaps I ought to tell you a little about him. 
While one of his granddaughters is widely known as one 
of the most beautiful women in the world, he was not a 
noticeable man—small, and with a face far from hand- 
some, but abounding in fine expression, and a character 
among the noblest. He was a publisher by trade, and, 
in essentials, of the very first rank. He had had no special 
training in art, but had been brought into considerable 
contact with it in his business, had been more in Europe 
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than had many men of that time, and was blest with a 
good natural appreciation of the beautiful. Most of the 
men who founded the Museum were his friends, and 
thought his character and energy would be of more value 
at the start than special training in the fine arts would 
be apt to be at that stage. The stage, so far as he was 
concerned, did not last long, for in a few years he died, 
suddenly, much lamented, at about his fifty-eighth year. 

Anybody seeing the crowds now at the Museum on a 
Sunday or a holiday, and asking himself what similar 
crowds did with themselves sixty years ago, may perhaps 
realize that then there were no crowds of that kind: the 
Museum has made them, and a great advance on the 
earlier crowds they are. 

In connection with the Museum of Art, one is reminded 
of the Museum of Natural History, an institution equally 
wonderful in its growth, and probably equally beneficent 
in its influence. They perhaps make in some important 
respects the greatest contrast between the New York of 
to-day and of half a century ago. 


Perhaps! But isn’t the Park the equal of either of them? 
I hardly think it is as an intellectual influence, but as a 
moral influence, I’m not sure that it’s not greater, and as 
a physical influence, I’m sure that it is, and as a contrast 
with the New York that did not possess it, I am doubly 
sure. The Park is also a splendid achievement, but is not 
the Aladdin-like creation that the others are. When I 
first saw it, it consisted mainly of barren rocks chiefly 
inhabited by goats, whose owners lived in an occasional 
shanty here and there. As late as ’65, when it had got 
into some sort of shape, people paid very little attention 
to it; and I remember distinctly that the newspapers, es- 
pecially the Herald, workt hard to make people acquainted 
with it, and to get them in the way of going to it. You see, 
it was miles out of town, and not all the car lines ran so 
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far. I remember one editorial in the Herald was entitled — 
“Damn that Park!”’, and the writer went on to say that 
he had heard that observation made by somebody whom 
a friend was trying to talk into visiting it. He had heard 
more about it than he wanted to, and, if I remember 
rightly, had never seen it. I remember vividly that when 
my wife and I cut church and went up there of a Sunday 
morning, we were regarded as lost souls; and even people 
who went there Sunday afternoons lookt upon it as having 
all the luxury whose absence the Frenchwoman regretted 
in ice-cream, namely that it was a sin. To go to the Park 
of a Sunday afternoon really was regarded for years as 
rather a Bohemian thing to do, and it was probably not 
before 1880 or perhaps even 1890 that people got in the 
habit of promenading along the side of it. In fact, there 
were no sidewalks during the first dozen years or so of my 
acquaintance. And the lots along Fifth Avenue facing 
it I first heard quoted, about 1870, at $25,000 apiece. 
At the same time the lots on the lower part of Park 
Avenue, that is to say, below Forty-second Street, were 
quoted at about $10,000 apiece. Now they are all worth 
ten times as much. 

A development very impressive to the few survivors who 
know about it, is that of Park Avenue, which is incontest- 
ably the best residence street of the city from Thirty-fourth 
Street until it enters into rivalry with that part of Fifth 
Avenue which is opposite the Park. 

When I first knew Park Avenue above Forty-second 
Street it was the waste land on both sides of the New 
Haven track, which was then on the level. The New 
Haven Road then had no connection with the New York 
Central, nor, I think, had organically the Hudson River 
Road. The station of the latter was on Ninth or Tenth 
Avenue about Thirtieth Street. Somewhere in the ’six- 
ties, I think, a number of the stockholders of the Central 
and of the Hudson River gave Commodore Vanderbilt 
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proxies, and, as I remember, he consolidated the two roads, 
connected the Hudson River with the New Haven north 
of the Harlem River, and built a station where stands the 
present Grand Central station—the third on the site. 
And, by the way, he took a lot of brass decorations off the 
locomotives, to save the waste of polishing them. Then 
the Commodore sank the tracks above Forty-second 
Street, but for years the sides of them were occupied only 
by scattering factories and breweries and a few tenement 
houses. When the present station was built, the idea was 
matured of building on the territory above the yards, 
structures that could get along without cellars. The Yale 
Club was one of the first, and we all know what has fol- 
lowed for miles up the avenue. It is a piece of reclama- 
tion to be named beside that of Central Park from a 
waste of rocks and shanties and goats. 


I cannot close these notes of New York’s progress in 
my time without at least naming the Carnegie libraries 
and Music Hall, and the Rockefeller Institute. But 
perhaps greater than all the things I have named, is Wall 
Street’s colossal demonstration that honesty is the best 
policy. 

As you see, when one writes about New York’s progress 
during the three-quarters of a century back (for it’s more 
than that long since my first journey there from Balti- 
more), when one writes of all that, one naturally becomes 
bewildered. 


As to the marvelous growth of civic life in New York 
during the past half century, I see no reason why what we 
draw from our memories should not be as much a part of 
history as, and perhaps more than, a good many accounts 
of bombings and throat-cuttings. 

Soon after the civil war broke out, Fernando Wood was 
mayor of New York, and as secession was in the air, he 
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proposed that the city should secede from the state, and 
set up as a free city. That would have given him and 
his kind free and uninterrupted swing. While we are 
part of the state, their free swing is occasionally inter- 
rupted by the state legislature. 

Lord Bryce says our ‘‘better element” began to take 
an interest in politics thirty years ago. Over fifty years 
ago some of my collegemates who had been brought up in 
New York manifested a tendency to become watchers at 
the polls, and it was regarded as a very eccentric thing 
for young men who had been to college, to do. And later 
when they set up the County Democracy in opposition to 
Tammany, it was still more out of the line traditional 
among such young men. But this view was interrupted 
about 1870. Something came along about that time that 
people would not stand. A man on The Times got pos- 
session of a lot of vouchers for dealings between the city 
government and sundry contractors, and found that the 
prices of the goods enumerated on them were many times 
what the market justified. The city official under whose 
authority most of those vouchers had been issued was one 
William M. Tweed, but people were so used to that sort 
of thing that the only thing that it occurred to him to do 
was to brazen it out. When the trouble began, he was 
living in a quiet way on a side street, but he didn’t hesitate 
to go into a Fifth Avenue block and make the portion 
between his house and the corner into a very gorgeous 
garden that attracted the attention of all passers. I think 
his garden was on the southeast corner of 43d Street, 
and it was by all means the most noticeable piece of pri- 
vate property on the avenue. Moreover, he established a 
club for himself and his pals at Greenwich, and furnished 
it in such barbaric splendor that the newspapers were 
full of it. In the midst of all this ostentation he asked 
remonstrants: ‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 
and kept up that attitude until he was arrested. Most 
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of you know that he died in prison, and that since then 
no man that has grown rich as boss of Tammany, has 
made much display of it. The latest conspicuous one even 
took his swag to Ireland. 

Now to turn to the interest of honest and intelligent 
people in politics. The Citizens’ Union and the City Club 
and the People’s Forum have all arisen within a genera- 
tion. It was not until the present generation that any 
such audience as those who assemble in ‘“‘The Town Hall”’ 
ever got together in New York. There was a mass meeting 
now and then to whoop her up, but not to seek any sort 
of instruction. Kindred to the present audiences of course 
are the settlements, the first of which—the University 
Settlement, is only about a generation old; but settlements 
more or less like it have sprung up not only all over the 
city but all over the country. I cannot say that they are 
the unmixed good that one could wish: because they have 
often been characterized by an extreme of sympathy with 
the less fortunate that has led to the advocacy of means 
for helping them which are impracticable or entirely be- 
yond anything that human nature is yet far enough ad- 
vanced to provide. Virtually all development of humanity 
has taken place thru the character and intelligence of the 
individual. As far as those most developed have been able 
to aid those less developed, in the formation of character 
and intelligence, they have really helped them. But so far 
as anybody has led anybody else to believe that anything 
but character and intelligence can make good and lasting 
progress in this world, he has been a misleader and a 
Bolshevik. 

Perhaps I may be excused for justifying my right to 
make these statements by saying that I was the first 
chairman of the University Settlement Society, and for 
four years availed myself of that position to make a close 
study of the problems involved. 


CHAPTER X 


Sizty Years’ Social Changes in New York. Dress and tts 
Purveyors. More about Clubs. Social Penalties. 
Standards proving Better and Worse. The Young 
Folks still Puzzle the Old Folks. Prize Fights 


The Independent, August 6, 1921. 


My first really significant recollection of the city be- 
gan about the time I entered Yale in 1857. But for some 
years before, during my preparatory schooling, it had 
been ecstasy to stop over a train between Baltimore and 
New Haven, and walk up and down Broadway. (If I 
could only have enjoyed it as much during the nearly 
seventy years I’ve worked here since!) Several of my 
college mates lived in New York, and first introduced 
me to some intelligent idea of the city. In ’57 there were 
still palings around Madison Square. Fifth Avenue as 
a residence street was still contesting for the palm with 
Second Avenue, and had not yet become the fashionable 
promenade: up to about the early sixties, Broadway below 
Waverly Place was where the ladies with their long trails 
swept up the cigar stumps. 

I consider the shortening of those skirts one of the 
very most important improvements of my time. It marks 
an intellectual advance as well as a physical one. Its 
moral aspect puzzles me a bit, but I cannot believe that 
where the other two aspects mark a progress, the whole 
can mark a retrogression. 

Next to Prohibition, and the abandonment of hell-fire 
and a lot of other stuff that people no longer believe, al- 
though every Sunday they say they do, the most radical 
change in my time has been in relation to this female 
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form divine. As illustrating how purely conventional are 
theworld’s ideas on the subject, forty-odd years ago (I don’t 
know how it is now) I had it on the authority of one of our 
representatives in the Orient, that a woman there would 
let you see any portion of her person before she would let 
you see her face. I just saw, in the prospectus of a girls’ 
educational institution, among a lot of illustrations to at- 
tract parents, one of a daughter half-naked and excru- 
ciatingly handsome. I don’t know that it makes any 
essential difference that the educational institution was a 
summer camp, and the girl was doing the aquaplaning act. 

At the delightful place where I spend part of the sum- 
mer, and which holds as civilized a community as I 
know anything about, all hands go in swimming every 
noon, and the maids and matrons are undrest in the 
same attractive way as the girl on the aquaplane. Of 
course I like our present usage better than the one of 
my youth, when a woman in bathing wore bloomers 
and a loose blouse with a skirt to her knees, and generally 
a poke bonnet to protect her complexion, and looked 
worse than the devil. I prefer it not only because it adds 
to the amount of visible beauty in the world, and shows 
more respect for the fitness of things in dress, and for 
Nature generally, but also because it gives the man the 
chance that the woman has long monopolized, of knowing 
what sort of a mate the matrimonial question concerns; 
and, what is of more importance, it prevents the female 
form from being the object of prurient curiosity. Re- 
member (it’s quoted somewhere else in this book) the 
bus conductor’s “Go on up, lady: legs ain’t no treat 
to me.” 

But the new development arouses a question or two. 
At the rate things are going, what, a few years hence, are 
we going to have left, that we can call sacred? Well! 
I see no sign that the increased familiarity with woman’s 
figure or the new candor about generation have rendered 
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wifehood and motherhood any less sacred. Last night a 
sweet little matron told me that she had begun on her 
third baby, and I felt that the world had made good 
progress since my early days, when she would have avoided 
the topic as if it involved disgrace. 

Puritanism and Orientalism both concealed the human 
form divine, and Hellenism displayed it. Those simple 
facts, I think, settle the question. True, Hellenism had 
its corruptions, and was, in one sense, short-lived; but in a 
better sense, it has outlived both Orientalism and Puritan- 
ism, and is the well-spring of civilization today. 


Another immense advance in our social customs has 
been the diminution of gluttony. That’s not a nice word, 
but it’s the right one. Dinners in the sixties and seventies 
were a matter of sixteen courses and half a dozen glasses. 
Yet there was virtually no drunkenness among the men 
with whom I associated. 

Another revolution in my time has been the coming of 
the apartment house. When I was married, in 63, I 
could do one of five things—take a whole house, which I 
couldn’t afford, go into a boarding house, live in a tene- 
ment, go into the country, or live with the bride’s par- 
ents—a thing no young couple should do. 

The first apartment house, opened about ’68, as I recol- 
lect it, was the Stuyvesant on East Eighteenth Street. 
Next came the Knickerbocker at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
first Street. Now the young couple can find themselves 
a nest in the most varied locations and at a price propor- 
tionate to their income—which is a fine thing. 

Up to the early sixties, Fifth Avenue had been given 
exclusively to private residences. It was then invaded by 
business, and a short-lived humorous paper of the time, 
named, like a present prosperous contemporary, Vanity 
Fair, had a poem on the subject, of which the refrain ran 
something like 
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Ohe! Eheu! 
There’s a tailor-shop come into Fifth Avenue. 


For more than a generation the invasion of business did 
not amount to much, except where Broadway crosses at 
Madison Square. 


As late as my coming to live in New York in 1863, the 
city contained but one tailor, one hatter, one bootmaker, 
and one barber—in the sense in which similar conditions 
then existed in London. In Punch they were illustrated 
by a cartoon under which one gilded youth asked another: 
“‘Did that hat come from ——’s?” (Punch was too astute 
to advertise the name.) To which came response: ‘‘Why, 
is there another feller?” 

I don’t believe that in the New York of today there’s 
“another feller” who fitly fills the place of at least one 
of those four of sixty years ago: I never got as good a 
boot outside of Paris as I did from him, or as prompt and 
comfortable a fit. Boots in that day, if you please, even 
patent leather ones with morocco legs, for evening, went 
up, concealed by our trousers, nearly as high as riding 
boots go now. It took over a dozen years to bring them 
down to their present rational proportions. The last two 
of these four ‘‘fellers’? were Frenchmen, and the hatter 
had a French name. When Vatet (Rest his soul! Adver- 
tizing him can’t be open to suspicion now) shampooed 
you, he didn’t take you out of your chair and put your 
head under a faucet, but he brought you a bowl to hold, 
then another, and rubbed your head with towels that had 
been hung close to the stove (steam heat was rare then), 
and there was no such infernal racket from an electric 
dryer, or from anything else anywhere, as now there is 
from everything everywhere. 

The incontestably supreme hatter of those days, I sus- 
pect, disappeared by translation upward: for I met his 
son at a house of unquestioned standing, and I seem to 
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remember that that youth even got as high in society as 
the divorce court. 

Now you can buy almost anywhere a hat that you would 
wear. There are at least two hatters on Fifth Avenue who 
existed then on Broadway, but could not sell a hat to a 
knowing man. One of the two was brought out by the 
women before their fathers would go near him. I suppose 
they started him, and then turned him on to their brothers, 
or more likely to other girls’ brothers. 

About that time another one of Punch’s cartoons in the 
same vein represented two youths of the same kind walk- 
ing in a shower, only one of them having any means of 
protection. The other asked: “‘Why don’t you stick up 
your umbrella?’”’ The answer was: ‘‘No you don’t! Lord 
Monty Nevil rolled that umbrella.” Up to the eighties 
you couldn’t buy a decent umbrella of American make, 
and when you went to London, which you didn’t do as 
often as you do now, the one thing you were sure to bring 
home was a Martin. You can get a better American one 
now for half the money, or rather could before the war 
put up the umbrellas, so to speak. But probably prices 
are so inflated in London, too, that my ‘‘half the money” 
still holds good. 

These are all serious things, my children: nobody can 
be too well drest, tho many are too elaborately drest. 
I once heard the president of a leading trust discussing 
with an ex-Secretary of the Treasury, a great merchant 
prince lately deceased; and one of them added to the ac- 
count of his virtues: ‘“‘And he was always well drest.” 
The other added: “But always quietly.” Both of the 
confabulators are always well drest too. 


As to social New York ‘‘in the social sense” (as one of 
Boston’s ‘‘social leaders” put it some years ago, when 
there were social leaders), I am not as competent to speak 
of the changes as if I had been born and brought up here, 
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and had not had a predilection for people whose pursuits 
are not productive of wealth, or if those whose pursuits 
are productive of wealth had had a predilection for me: 
Wealth, rebel as we may, is a prerequisite, not perhaps of 
the best life, but certainly of the best social life ‘in the 
social sense.”” Yet I am glad to be able to say that, since 
I came to New York, I see some signs of an increased use 
of wealth for the best life—for art and literature, and 
social opportunity for talents outside of those which make 
money. This benefaction, like the quality of mercy, works 
both ways, and reacts most favorably on society itself. 
I am not, however, advocating the free admission of boors 
who happen to have talent—that would be suicidal, but 
there are plenty of geniuses as refined as anybody, whose 
limited means tend to keep them outside of the pale. An 
obstacle to their being within it is, of course, the lack there 
of people who appreciate them, and consequently of con- 
geniality. But association tends to remedy this, and I 
am glad to repeat that I think I see more signs of it, tho 
not as many as could well be wisht. 

In society, wealth is such a competitor with culture that 
it sometimes seems really anenemy. To illustrate: about 
fifty years ago a leading scientific man, professor in Co- 
lumbia, said to me: “‘Have you heard of the new club 
they’re talking of? A lot of rich fellows want to invite 
to their houses a lot of learned fellows, or at least fellows 
whom they think learned, and who perhaps think them- 
selves so, to hold forth and edify the rich fellows and 
their friends. Will the idea work?” 

“Why, it seems a good one,” I answered. ‘‘Don’t you 
think it will?” 

“No,” he retorted, ‘‘I don’t want any of their damned 
patronage!”’ 

Well, that was the good man’s way of looking at most 
things. The club succeeded in spite of him, at least from 
one point of view, and is still flourishing. But its success 
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is from that point of view. It is the most desirable private- 
house club in New York, but its membership has been 
chosen largely for the sake of big houses to entertain it, 
and the entertainments are often expensive, and almost 
exclusively artistic or vaudeville. My friend’s ‘‘learned 
fellows” are seldom heard there, or even seen there. They 
were there when the Drapers entertained the club, and 
still are when the presidents of the big museums do, tho 
I think a concert on early instruments was the feature 
at one of even their entertainments. The club is success- 
ful and delightful, but it is not what my learned friend 
prophesied that it could not be. “That is the New York 
of it.” 

I ought not perhaps to leave room for the impression 
that I am either enough of a “‘rich fellow” or a “learned 
fellow”’ to be a member of the club, tho I have often en- 
joyed the hospitality of members when they entertained it. 


Over a generation ago, President Hadley publicly ad- 
vocated social ostracism as a penalty for crime of which 
the law takes no cognizance, and there was quite a stir 
on the subject in the papers. I being a comparatively 
young and very eager reformer of everybody but myself, 
acted on the hint by keeping out of a parlor club, the son 
of a notorious sinner. 

But my attempted application of President Hadley’s 
remedy was too extreme. There are apt to be leaks in 
committees of admissions. The man in question, despite 
his father’s misdeeds, had a strong social position—vastly 
stronger than mere ‘‘tainted money” can obtain; and all 
that my reforming efforts accomplisht was the under- 
mining of my own club, and his keeping me out of a more 
desirable one. I doubt if I would have told this instructive 
story a generation ago, when the events were fresh in 
men’s (a few men’s) minds, and when most of the assistance 
were living. 
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When I was editing the Review in which these Garrul- 
ities started, I made more than one attempt to get from 
President Hadley an article on the Social Penalties. But 
the attempts were fruitless. Possibly he had learned as 
much of the subject as I had. But asI said, my attempt 
to inflict the penalties was extreme: it is not necessary to 
attack folks: you need not invite them or be disengaged 
when they invite you. 


One thing that puzzles me is what has become of ‘‘So- 
ciety.” No closed circle of ‘“‘four hundred”’ or any other 
number seems to exist, and the “‘society columns” get 
funnier and funnier with unrecognizable names. A gen- 
eration or more ago MacAllister’s (known as Make-a- 
lister’s) “‘four hundred” and the Patriarchs’ balls marked 
off the thing, such as it was, almost as definitely as a sur- 
veyor’s stakes. But in these days Society does not any 
longer exclusively occupy the old ball-room with the red 
sofas at the Twenty-sixth Street Delmonico’s, with the 
Patriarchs’ balls or the Matriarchs’, especially as neither 
the ball-room nor the balls any longer exist. When there 
were only those two recognized sets of subscription balls, 
of course presence at them in their best days gave a certain 
cachet: so the pressure on them was enormous. The in- 
evitable occasional yielding (often from policy) and the 
ultimate ‘‘Nobody cares to go where everybody can go” 
were finally destructive. By the way, speaking of policy, 
I just heard of the resignation of a manager of one of the 
few present sets of exclusive balls being requested by his 
associates because he had introduced an extremely yellow 
editor—for whom, of course, he had use. 

After the old balls went, groups of mothers with daugh- 
ters to bring out got up subscription balls, and some of 
them have a quality of apostolic succession, as older daugh- 
ters marry, and younger daughters grow up. Moreover, 
the trick has spread outside of “Society,” among all sorts 
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and conditions of people who have money; and unto the 
Delmonico’s of old days have been added Sherry, the 
Ritz and the Waldorf and the Plaza and the Vanderbilt 
and the new Astor, and the Biltmore, and God knows how 
many more ball-rooms; and exclusiveness is no longer as 
prominent as it was; and Society does not make up the 
grand circle at the opera it used to: there the new wealth 
has crowded it out mercilessly. ; 

Now there seems to be no centre. Many of the historic 
families have died out or become overwhelmed in the mass 
of wealth and all sorts of eminence, and the wealth is too 
general, and much of it in hands too impossible, to make 
a real centre; and in becoming more general, wealth has be- 
come more commonplace and lost much of its social power. 

Possibly the centre is not as marked as it was a genera- 
tion ago because there has not lately appeared in any 
extremely wealthy family a woman with the talents and 
sort of ambition to make her a “‘leader of society’’; per- 
haps because their ambitions are higher, perhaps because 
there had been a very great widening—a very great prog- 
ress—in social ideas. 


The two leading women’s clubs, comparatively recent 
institutions, have exercised a broadening influence. To 
run either of them takes more than a ‘‘Four Hundred.” 
One of them was not originally intended to be ‘‘fashion- 
able,” but rather intellectual, and it remains so; yet the 
pressure on it now, even by fashionable women, is reputed 
to be greater than on the more fashionable club. As the 
women meet each other more and more at these clubs, 
they not only widen their acquaintance, but they have 
vastly diminished the custom—long disliked and specu- 
lated against—of “calling.” That took so much time 
that it probably tended to keep people in narrow circles. 

This recalls an institution that was in great vogue when 
I came here in ’63, whose dying out is among the social 
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contrasts of the last half century. Probably few of my 
readers know what New Year’s calls were. Up to the late 
sixties, men started on the morning of the New Year’s 
day, often a carriage load of them together, to call on 
their lady friends. These had tables spread with food 
and wine, and the men kept calling and nibbling and sip- 
ping, often until they went home late at night, the younger 
of them at least in condition to call no more. The custom 
kept up old acquaintance, but it is doubtful if it con- 
tributed to the making of new ones which has led to the 
broader knowledge of each other among the socially fit 
that seems to me characteristic of today. 

Reverting to clubs, perhaps the greatest revolution ever 
started in New York in the direction of an ‘‘intellectual”’ 
society was made in 1865 by the foundation of the Univer- 
sity Club. Similar clubs had long existed in London, but 
not here. Most of our club’s inaugurators, however, were 
young, inexperienced, and unknown, and it soon went into 
eclipse; but its charter was kept alive by a dining club, 
and by 1879 many of its obscure young originators had 
grown into recognition and wealth, and the club was re- 
vived into its present leading position. That that posi- 
tion should be held exclusively by university people is the 
tremendous revolution. Many rich men were dazed on 
finding that no amount of wealth or prominence could 
secure admission to one of the leading clubs in New York, 
and some of them hustled off benefactions to the univer- 
sities, with an eye toward honorary degrees. So much of 
this was worked that the club had to provide that, to be 
eligible for membership, the holder of an honorary degree 
shall be distinguished in literature, art, science or for 
public service. 

The one crying social need of America is cultivated men 
of leisure. Beyond commuting distance from town, it is 
next to impossible to get up a dinner party, with the 
sexes balanced: every man, hardly excepting men of for- 
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tune, is almost required by public opinion to be at work 
in some money-making pursuit. Charity, politics, libraries, 
societies for the promotion of literature, science and art, are 
languishing for workers, and not a few men who could run 
them are working for money that they don’t need, and are 
tied to pursuits which make our loveliest summer com- 
munities Adamless Edens, except over week-ends. 

The reason for this is not lack of wealth: for we are 
far the richest country in the world, and poorer countries 
possess this desideratum. Our lack is partly because our 
wealth is so new, but it is also probably because of democ- 
racy: everybody being theoretically the equal of anybody 
else, must spend as much money as anybody else, or as 
near it as he can: so he must earn it. Even if he inherits 
a competence, he must make it an excess, because one or 
two neighbors have an excess. 

This necessity denies him time for culture. The disci- 
ples of culture are almost restricted to the teaching class, 
and they have little money to help culture along, not to 
speak of making it hum, as the Chicago gentleman is re- 
puted to have announced that they would out there when 
they could get a little farther along with their pork-packing. 

In England, and, I presume, on the continent, this 
class which we so conspicuously lack not only supplies 
workers for worthy but unremunerative causes, but also 
constituencies for books and periodicals above the popu- 
lar level. While those at and below that level flourish 
here as nowhere else, those above it find less support 
in proportion to our population than they do in other 
leading nations. How long, Oh Lord! How long, will it 
take for our people to discredit a man free from the 
necessity of earning money, who is of no use? 


In illustration of the change that has taken place in 
New York society: in a purely social gathering at a pri- 
vate house, not invited to further any ‘‘object,”’ but only 
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because of friendship and congeniality—I lately noticed, 
with their women folks, the presidents of the two great 
museums; that of the leading university, with several of 
his faculty; the editors of the leading daily, the leading 
serious weekly, the leading comic one, the leading New 
York monthly, and a leading quarterly; one of the world’s 
leading statesmen; one of the most conspicuous ex-mem- 
bers of the Cabinet; several other persons eminent in 
literature, science, and the various arts; and a few multi- 
millionaires of the inheriting kind, among them a retailer; 
all scattered thru a lot of nice people of no particular in- 
tellectual eminence. 

Yet at this somewhat remarkable assembly there was 
hardly a person present whose name frequently appears in 
the society column, and the assembly was not mentioned 
in a single paper, tho if the hostess had desired, it would 
have been given much space. 

My impression is that such a gathering as this would 
have been impossible in the New York of fifty or even of 
twenty years ago. A company containing as many in- 
tellectual people would have had a shade more of bohem- 
ianism, and a company containing as many wealthy 
people would have been almost exclusively wealthy, and 
a list containing as many historic names would not have 
contained as many associated with present performance. 
As before intimated, now the really nice people of all kinds 
more generally know each other, and ‘‘Society” consists 
vastly less of commonplace people who are rich: and it 
recognizes people of achievement vastly more, if they 
have good manners. If this is true, it marks a very im- 
portant advance. 

The ‘“‘society column” has been a growth of my time. 
Under Godkin the Post had it but once. At least once 
there was an editorial apparently aimed against it, but a 
short time after, Lo! a society column appeared in the 
Post. I called Godkin’s attention to the inconsistency, 
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and he orderd that feature supprest, explaining to me 
that there had been much pressure for it in the office, 
based on a popular demand, and it had slipt past him. 
Such a demand is of the same kind, tho of not so low a 
degree, as that for the yellow journals. Reading of the 
high jinks of rich people is next to participating in them. 
It is a bit like novel-reading, with the added spice of real- 
ity. Yet it breeds an unhealthy appetite, especially where 
that appetite is restrained by impossibility of indulgence. 
About the time of the Godkin episode, the body of a young 
man in evening dress was hauled out of the reservoir in 
the Park, and it was reported, on the authority of his 
friends if I remember rightly, that he had drowned him- 
self because his evening suit was the nearest approach to 
society that he could get. About the same time appeared 
a pathetic story of a girl with similar thwarted ambitions. 
I forget the details. The society column is now so de- 
veloped that such stories are no longer good copy. There 
must be enough of them tho. 


I had the honor of two interviews with Pierpont Mor- 
gan, who probably controled more money (tho he did not 
own more) than any other American had every done. 
One interview was at one of the very few evening func- 
tions where I have met a galaxy of financial magnates. 
He approached me with: ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
think I ought to tell you that your handkerchief is hanging 
out of your coat tail pocket.” I thanked him with effu- 
sion, and that interview was ended. The next one took 
place a few minutes later, when he came up with: ‘I 
hope I didn’t take too great a liberty in telling you about 
your handkerchief.’’ I hope I succeeded in convincing 
him that he did not. This bashful attention to an un- 
known person from the most powerful man in America 
seems worth putting to his credit. 

Speaking of financial magnates reminds me that an- 
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other of the few occasions when my presence diluted a 
company of them, they entertained themselves part of the 
time by estimating how many millions were represented 
at the table. Yet there were among them good fellows in- 
terested in other topics. 

While we are about it, I may as well record my impres- 
sion that great wealth can break into the upper Philistine 
society of New York, as in the world over, more easily 
than it could a generation or two ago. Nowadays almost 
any rich man who will give a big ball can get most of the 
best young folks to go. But their elders seek their natural 
affinities much more than they did when they were cor- 
ralled into a group. 

As to those same young people, I hardly know what to 
make of them. I suppose very few old people ever did. In 
my day the girls went more with their parents’ friends, 
and didn’t smoke or swear or show their legs, or ride cross- 
saddle dressed like boys. But neither did they play tennis 
or golf, nor row, nor go to college, nor have as natural 
figures or as good health as they have now; nor did they 
earn their own livings, or know nearly as much as they 
now do—of both good and evil. As I see them in the 
elevators of the office buildings, I think they’re getting 
ahead. As I see them in Society, I experience a touch of 
what my friend Dr. Walter James incisively names as his 
pet object of avoidance—‘‘a bewildered old age.” And 
yet, amid my bewilderment, I find much reassurance in 
realizing that women’s nervous systems need, much more 
than ours, the soothing influence of the weed nicotian; 
and when I recall the alleged reassurance of the conductor 
of the Fifth avenue ’bus to the lady hesitating at the stairs: 
‘Oh, climb up, lady. Legs ain’t no treat to me,” I have 
a suspicion that the fashions of today may be healthier 
than those of my youth. 

I wish I could preach a sermon on the pleasures that 
endure, which would be effective to young folks. They 
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are more and more absorbed—now to a vastly greater 
degree than when I was one of them, in sport and luxury 
and ‘‘society,’”’ and marry more and more for the sake 
of securing them, and divorce more and more when 
they find them unenduring; and they too often realize only 
when it is too late, that love in a cottage is infinitely 
preferable to life in a palace without it. All this, I sup- 
pose, is old fogy commonplace. 

I know a girl who is the leading belle of at least three 
leading cities. She has all that can be desired of beauty, 
wit, and that rarer mysterious thing called charm. Her 
life is a round of amusement and adulation. She is one 
of the most envied of human kind. Fortune and all that 
fortune can bring are always at her feet. And despite 
all this, she declares that she is not happy, and does not 
believe that she ever will be. 

The case looks difficult, but is really perfectly simple. 
She has sought only pleasure, and had it thrust upon her, 
to the exclusion of everything else. Pleasure can bring 
happiness only for a little while, and she is blasé in her 
early ’twenties. She is so much of a person that, altho 
she does not realize it, she really has an unsatisfied longing 
for higher things, and if she would give it a chance, and 
substitute for dancing and sport and the twaddle of those 
addicted to them, equal attention to Nature and art and 
literature and the conversation of those addicted to them— 
especially if she could keep her eyes off the glitter of the 
fortunes thrown at her feet, and turn her attention to the 
steadier glow of character and intellect, she would find 
happiness. 


The blackest thing I know in the whole business is the 
attendance at the recent Dempsey-Carpentier prize fight, 
and the way it was treated by the press. True, there was 
no pollice verso about it, but the attendance was a distinct 
step backward from that at the prize-fighting about the 
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New York of my early years. Then the place for the fight 
had to be kept as nearly secret as practicable, and attend- 
ance was small, mainly of roughs, and general sentiment 
was against it. Now the crowds are immense, even some 
ladies go, and the press is as full of it as of a Presidential 
election. Is it a revival of chivalry or of the arena? I’m 
bewildered again. Either way, count me at least one who 
doesn’t like it. And I suspect that even the athletics we 
all approve are being overdone. 

But this rush to a show, even if a bad show, reminds me 
of perhaps the greatest advance of my time, and it had 
almost slipt my attention. It is the fact that people 
take more holidays, and give more outings to the poor. 
Vacations are longer. The Saturday half-holiday and five 
o’clock closing in summer are but a generation old. The 
ten-hour day started in my childhood, and the eight-hour 
day is still too new to have become universal, while in 
“‘offices” the seven-hour day has caught up with it, in 
New York at least. I rather look forward to the six-hour 
day, and to still longer vacations, but I distinctly do not 
like the increased number of single holidays that come in 
to interrupt business. Shorter days and longer vacations 
would, I think, do the recreation much better. 


CHAPTER XI 


Defective Planning in Old New York. Reminiscences of 
William M. Evarts, Bayard Taylor, Herman Melville, 
Francis Hopkinson Smith, Some Bishops, Henry Hig- 
ginson, Dr. Holmes 


The Independent and The Weekly Review, November 19, 1921 


Referring to my next preceding paper, it is perhaps 
not to be wondered at that an age foolish enough to trail 
its skirts on the sidewalk, and have sixteen-course dinners 
with seven wines, should have been foolish enough to lay 
out New York so that the fewest streets should be in the 
direction of most travel, so that the vast majority of the 
dwellings can get the sun in but half their rooms, should 
have placed their entrances a story above the street, with 
steps that must be gone up and, much worse, down when 
slippery under winter’s snow and ice; and with pinched 
up entrance halls and narrowed drawing-rooms. Yet I 
express this condemnation with a little misgiving—not as 
regards the houses: for experience has demonstrated their 
absurdity to the point where they are being remade at 
heavy expense; but the location of streets and avenues, 
tho past remedy, may not be as bad as first appears. For 
if the designers had done just the reverse of what they 
did, running the residence streets North and South at 
intervals of two hundred feet, would the residences have 
stayed there, or been driven off by business, as they have 
already been on what North and South avenues we have? 
And if the residences were driven off, where could they 
have gone but to the East and West streets where they 
are now? After all, the question seems as interminable 
as the situation seems irremediable, and my only justi- 
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fication for saying so much about it is the possibility of 
mitigating for somebody else the impotent rage that the 
situation has more than once aroused inme. Rage is not 
good for folks, especially where there is no possible 
remedy for the rage to stimulate. 

Now let us turn to pleasanter topics. To me this one 
is very depressing. 


William M. Evarts was a great lawyer of my early days 
jn New York. He became Senator, Attorney-General un- 
der Johnson, and Secretary of State under Hayes. He 
was a strikingly handsome man, tall and slight, with a 
high vertical forehead and a markedly aquiline nose and 
handsome mouth, clean-shaven, which was more unusual 
then than now. een. 

He was an enthusiastic Yale man. I think I saw him at 
every Commencement I went to during his active years. 
For many years he was president of the Yale Alumni 
Association in New York. In those days, the partiality of 
Yale for high-sounding names was noticeable. Harvard 
was content with a ‘“‘club.” Similarly she was content 
with a “yard,” while Yale had a ‘‘campus’’; and Harvard 
had a “boat club,” while Yale had a “‘navy.” The Yale 
Alumni Association was founded in the sixties, and used 
to meet monthly during the season at Delmonico’s. Its 
first president was the Rev. William Adams, whose church 
stood at the southeast corner of Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-fourth Street. In his term I tried to get the 
name simplified to ‘‘Club,” but was regarded as a profane 
person. By the way, it may not be generally known 
that the Century Club was chartered as an “‘ Association” ; 
and legally is so entitled still. The legislation of that 
day did not favor ‘‘Clubs” any more than the legislation 
of today favors the wine when it is red, tho I believe that 
legislation never would have taken place but for the whis- 
key and rum when they are of less sanguinary colors. 

Evarts succeeded Adams as shepherd of the Yale flock 
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in New York, and a good shepherd he was. One night 
he talked to us of what a young man beginning in New 
York ought to know. I remember two things he said— 
substantially: You can’t expect much help from friends; 
but you can expect that any good things you do will 
usually be recognized. 

Once I had to go to Albany with my lawyer to put a 
case before the Attorney-General. Evarts was on the 
train, and we had a little talk. While my man and I were 
putting our case to the official at his desk, Evarts came in. 
He knew me but slightly, but when he saw what I was up 
to, he came over and interrupted. After greeting the At- 
torney-General, he put his arm around my neck and said 
to him: “I want your honor to know my friend, Mr. Holt. 
I don’t know anything about the case he’s putting before 
you, but you can place absolute reliance upon whatever he 
tells you about it.” The decision was exactly what we 
wanted. I had before regarded Evarts, with perhaps the 
most markedly intellectual face I have seen, and the most 
severely intellectually-appearing house, as a creature of 
pure intellect; I have since thought of him as a man with 
a big heart. He had a big place at Windsor, Vermont, 
where he and his descendants were distributed in three or 
four houses. It was there that he got off his well-known 
mot—so well known that I hesitate to repeat it—when he 
offered his guests a choice between milk and champagne, 
and told them not to hesitate because of the expense: for 
they both cost him the same. 

When he reached eighty he went to bed, and stayed 
there four years until he died. I don’t understand that 
there was anything the matter with him but his convic- 
tion, repeated to me by his daughter, that bed is the 
only proper place for a man after he is eighty. 

And here I am at eighty-two (these notes have been 
written at all sorts of times), garruling away to you 
after midnight, having been all over town today, and 
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lunched at the Century, enjoying an argument over 
Psychical Research with Morton Prince, who captivated 
the whole table. I hope I haven’t made you agree with 
Evarts—except perhaps, that I ought to be in bed for 
tonight. 


Another friend whose interest for you I’m wondering 
about, was Bayard Taylor. I don’t hear him mentioned 
now, and yet after the great New England group passed, 
he was for a time perhaps our leading man of letters. He 
began with books of travel and poems. By the late 
sixties (not his: I doubt if he reached sixty) the travel- 
fever had worn off, and he had settled down in rural 
Pennsylvania with a very agreeable German wife. There 
he wrote two or three novels, and translated Faust into 
the original meters. They, of course, cramped him, and 
that is probably one reason why it is long since I heard 
his translation mentioned. 

He was a fine looking man, probably over six feet when 
that longitude was much scarcer than it is now, and 
broad a little more than in proportion. His eyes and hair 
were dark, and he had the thinnest aquiline nose I ever 
saw, or it was made to appear so by his face being fuller 
than any other with an aquiline nose that I remember. 
Evarts’ face was almost gaunt. 

Taylor was that rather rare bird, an author amply 
endowed with the practical virtues. I got him to write 
an introduction to the Kalevala or Frithiof’s Saga, I forget 
which, and was particularly struck at the time by the 
beauty of his copy. 

Largely on account of his Faust translation, I suppose, 
he was made minister to Germany (I believe that was 
before we had ambassadors—even as little ones as—but 
I won’t tell his name). The appointment was peculiarly 
satisfactory on both sides—so popular that, before he 
started, in those gluttonous days he was nearly killed with 
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dinners (I remember how handsome he looked at the big 
one at Delmonico’s) and he was quite killed before he had 
been in Germany long. 


My happy memories of Francis Hopkinson Smith are 
generally accompanied by the impression that he was the 
most variously endowed man that I have known. He 
was a good novelist, a good painter, a good lighthouse 
builder, a more than good story-teller and after-dinner 
speaker, and an unapproachably good fellow and all- 
round companion. 

If I did not always think, perhaps incorrectly, of Leo- 
nardo and Michelangelo as austere and remote in their 
greatness, I should hesitate less in saying that Hop Smith 
was much our nearest approach to that type of man. 
But he was the reverse of my idea of them—a burst of 
sunshine into every group he entered. He contributed to 
it an extremely attractive personality. He was of fair 
height, well-built, medium coloring before he turnd gray, 
with a big mustache which might have looked a little 
vulgar on almost any face but his, and he was always a 
bit better and more freshly dressed than most of the com- 
pany; this, too, after he had reached the time of life when 
most men lack the energy for blooming. 

Each Century Twelfth Night, he would make up as 
some well-known contemporary, and get off an appro- 
priate and mighty good speech. I remember him as Hall 
Caine, and as Svengali, and as the last of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, tho we didn’t then know he was the last—three 
as different characters as can be imagined, and his rendi- 
tion of each was distinct, admirable, and very funny. 

As an after-dinner speaker, he has my lasting gratitude 
for making a brilliant success of the dinner we gave Car- 
negie at the Authors’ Club, when I, who had to run it, 
was in dread that it was going thru only at the average rate. 

For many years he went abroad every summer, and 
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brought home a lot of charming watercolor sketches made 
out of doors. I have a photograph of him at work in the 
court-yard of the Hostelerie de Guillaume le Conquérant, at 
Dives in Normandy. At his back is a group of young 
American students of architecture whom he had encoun- 
tered there and taken to his heart, and was teaching. 
Perhaps he did it partly because one of them was a boy 
of mine, but mainly, I suspect, because it was his nature 
so to do. 


The recently revived interest in Herman Melville may 
justify my recounting that late one night about 1870 he 
was one of a cheerful group of four who walked up Fourth 
Avenue from the Century Club, which was then in Fif- 
teenth Street. I have often recalled that walk with pecu- 
liar pleasure: for notwithstanding the hermit-like char- 
acter I have since known ascribed to Melville, tho it was 
over fifty years ago, I often recall him as one of the very 
most agreeable men I ever met. I’ve just read somewhere 
some woman’s expression, that his glance seemed to ab- 
sorb one into himself. 


Here’s a pretty good story about Bishop Doane of Al- 
bany. We were on terms approximating intimacy one 
summer in the ’nineties at Mount Desert. Yet he met 
me a couple of years later and didn’t know me. But that’s 
not the story. 

He used to register himself and wife at the hotels as 
“William of Albany and Mrs. Doane.” Someone wrote 
under it, at Somesville I believe, something like “Bill of 
Pike’s Peak and Mrs. Smooks.” But that isn’t the story 
either. 

And now I’v kept it waiting so long that perhaps the 
snap has gone out of it. But I’ll give it nevertheless, 
especially as it shows the good bishop in a more favorable 
light. Like most ecclesiastics, he had been given a pretty 
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good opinion of himself by the adulation of women and 
the deference of men, not to speak of the ancient prestige 
of his job; and yet at heart he was a kindly and modest 
man. He had a big boat in which he and his grandchildren 
and an occasional volunteer like me, used to row. He 
called it THE ONLY, and the regular crew, including the 
bishop himself, had its name, sailor-fashion, on their hat- 
bands. One of his pals (there were seventeen clergymen 
sojourning at Northeast that summer) meeting him one 
morning, and noticing his hatband, greeted him as: 
“The Only Bishop.” 

“Oh, no!” he responded, ‘‘Only the Bishop.” 

One of the few times I’ve been to church since I was 
forced to go in my youth, I heard him preach on the text: 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
He cited the gradual elimination of the beasts of prey, 
and consequent increase of the gentler creatures. He 
cited the rabbits’ taking possession of Australia. This 
was nearly thirty years ago. Had he been speaking now, 
he would have dwelt on the disappearance of the military 
autocrats, and the rise of the peaceful democracies. 

Despite my unorthodoxy, I have rather a flair for 
bishops, and they don’t seem to object to me. Three 
still living I count among my good friends, and could tell 
some good things about, but I don’t generally go into 
details about the living. 

My most vivid recollection of one of them is at some 
high jinks at the house of one of his parishioners 
(before he was elevated to the episcopate), when he ap- 
peared as Carmencita. And his dancing apparatus was 
way ahead of hers—so far as her more restrained man- 
ifestation justified judgment. 

I have told somewhere else that Bishop Greer was un- 
fortunate enough to look like the minion of Satan that, 
with my views of the present usefulness of the liturgy, 
he was bound to suppose me to be. But I didn’t think to 
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tell then (or perhaps I had a passing spasm of modesty), 
that in the goodness of his heart, he once said he wished 
he was more like me in some other respects. But it wasn’t 
for the sake of telling that, that I began this paragraph, 
but for something less vain and more interesting. I was 
once introduced to Helen Keller, and she exclaimed: “‘Oh, 
Miss Holt’s father! I must see how he looks!” and passed 
her fingers gently over my face, and then exclaimed: 
‘Why, he looks like Bishop Greer!” 

I wish God hadn’t wanted that good man in Heaven so 
soon. Isn’t there enough orthodoxy for you? Or would it 
suit some of you better if I should say: I can see such a 
little way that I am tempted to regret that the working of 
the infinite law removed that good man so early to a 
higher plane? 

I must hasten to offset that by another very irreverent 
story about a bishop, if having told that one looked like 
me isn’t irreverent enough. Our dear bishop (as his female 
worshipers would say, but as I say too) up in Vermont, 
once asked one of my little boys (two were little then, 
they are six feet three now) if he hadn’t ever seen a bishop 
before, and the youngster answered: “‘Oh yes: in the 
Central Park menagerie.” 

Isn’t it queer how things come up when one gets to 
writing? When I began this book, bishops were about 
the last people I expected to write about, and when I 
began on Bishop Doane, I hadn’t any idea that I was going 
to run into pages about them, and such scandalous pages 
at that! You see it’s this way. When Dr. Jacoby keeps 
me in bed until my eight hours are nearly up, whether I 
sleep or not, as I told you in the first chapter, and I lie 
thinking over my sins, or less pleasant subjects, sometimes 
I want to write—and then garrulity, garrulity, garrulity! 
And I stick the scraps into the book like plums in a pud- 
ding, or, perhaps you will think, like lemon rinds, or even 
the cook’s hair. 
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But I want to say a serious word before I finish up this 
morning, about this memory business, even tho I have al- 
ready stuck in one like it somewhere else. You know, or 
it’s time you did, that Psychical Research has found many 
indications that memories never die. I consider my gar- 
ruling as one of those indications, and a particularly strik- 
ing one, because, altho I remember all over Robin Hood’s 
barn without the slightest effort, I have great difficulty 
in recalling particular things when I want to. There was 
another chap afflicted in the same way who wrote in a 
book we studied in college that he had ‘‘a good reminis- 
cence but a poor recollection.”” Of course, I can’t recol- 
lect his name or his books. We studied Sir William Ham- 
ilton and Bishop Butler and Bishop Whateley (What a 
day this is for bishops!) and where are they now? I’ve 
been running lately on the evanescence of fame. I don’t 
really expect even this book to last twenty years. My first 
one made its shard of sensation about thirty years ago, and 
now it’s as dead as Cesar’s dust stopping the bunghole. 

But tonight I’m feeling very garrulous, and I’ll tell you 
a story about the only time I remember hearing Phillips 
Brooks preach, altho it’s more about myself than I’ve 
usually indulged in, and has very little to do with that 
great and good man, but I think it’s rather pretty. I 
heard him preach one Sunday at Bar Harbor. A few 
evenings later I passed his church in my first walk with a 
terrifically pretty girl, whom I had often noticed, and who 
that evening had first spoken to me, in a voice that, partly 
from association, simply bowled me over. As we passed 
the church, she, speaking of Brooks, said: “I think some 
altruists are just as good as Christians, don’t you?” Of 
course she meant agnostics, and I thought: ‘‘ Your senti- 
ments do you credit, young woman, but you sadly need a 
little instruction in Greek.” So I married her, and had 
Professor Goodell write a little book on The Greek in 
English, and I put her and my two daughters thru it. 
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A few people are using it still, tho that was over thirty 
years ago, and instruction books seldom live over twenty, 
and it’s high time I put our daughter thru this one. 


Phillips Brooks and Boston remind me of Henry Hig- 
ginson. I have lately been reading his Letters. If you 
admired him as much as I did, my few glimpses of him - 
may be worth your having. 

When my brother-in-law Bob Taber, and his then wife, 
Julia Marlowe, opened in Romeo and Juliet at Wallack’s 
Theatre somewhere about 1890, both were young and 
little known. At a supper after the play, Higginson with 
characteristic interest in all things artistic, was the one to 
propose their health. He said, of course, the obvious 
things, but in his own way, which was almost a fatherly 
way, and ended up with a very quiet and characteristic: 
‘Shall we drink their health?” 

My next recollection of him was at Frank Walker’s 
funeral. Altho Higginson and I had then met but two or 
three times, as we left the church he took my arm and 
walked with me our joint way, inquiring very earnestly if 
there was anything he could do for me during my short 
stay in Boston. He seemed always to want to help 
somebody. 

He dearly loved simplicity, and would spend more 
money to get it than most rich men would for display. 
For instance: at his country place on the North Shore, I 
don’t remember that he had any garden but some careful 
natural-looking rock gardens; and instead of having the 
other flowers grouped in beds, he had them popping out 
of the grass here and there as if they had done it at their 
own sweet will. All this must have required more skilful 
“cardening”’ than the usual arrangements would. 

‘He had a huge tract of land, including the Eagle Cliffs, 
North of Westport on the West shore of Lake Champlain. 
There was a very comfortable house which he had a habit 
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of lending to his friends. He didn’t go there very often 
himself, and when he did, as was told me by one of the 
aforesaid friends, whom I was visiting there, he and sun- 
dry other members of the Somerset Club could be seen 
of a Sunday morning blacking their own boots! The place 
was on the edge of the Adirondacks, and there he prob- 
. ably kept up early Adirondack habits. My visit was 
over thirty years ago, but I still remember making there 
the acquaintance of White’s Selborne and one or two 
other classics which I probably never would have read if 
they had not been in Higginson’s choice little collection. 

Instead of having a big house in Boston, he had a flat 
before flats became the fashion; but he had a string quartet 
play there for himself and a few friends once a week. 
What he did for the orchestra of course everybody knows. 

My next recollection is his riding in his worn old uni- 
form at the head of what was left of his regiment, in the 
procession that inaugurated the Shaw monument. I al- 
ways think of his face then as gray and grim. His military 
mustache and imperial gave it a certain pugnacious sug- 
gestion, and it had anyhow a cast rather from his strength 
than from his equally characteristic geniality. Few men 
have been loved as widely or as well. 


The above-mentioned Boston folks remind me of Doctor 
Holmes. I remember seeing him only three times. Once 
when Frank Walker or William James or Pumpelly (I 
forget which) took me to a lunch of the Saturday Club. I 
remember that Parkman, President Eliot and John T. 
Forbes were there. Holmes presided. When I was in- 
troduced to him, his greeting was: ‘‘We all know Mr. 
Holt and George Washington.” It was very amiable, 
despite the possible little vein of irony that I don’t think 
was init. Another time, he spent an evening at the Cen- 
tury, and outside of the seated group around him, was a 
circle of men standing to hear the talk. The last time 
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was at a private dinner in Boston, when he was a very 
old man. To me it was a sad occasion. If the years ever 
get to weigh on me as they then weighed on him, I hope 
my children will keep me at home. This recalls too the 
last time I saw in society that dearest of men John Bige- 
low, and leads me to repeat the hope. 


CHAPTER XII 


A Wolf Chosen Shepherd by the Lambs—Mrs. Humphry 
Ward as Guest and Observer—Sir Henry Maine— 
Turgenieff—Moncure Conway—Alma Tadema—Mil- 
lais. Some Idiotic Geniuses. William Black. 


The Independent, May 13, 1922 


The allusion to the Carnegie dinner at the Authors 
Club in a previous instalment of these garrulities re- 
minded me of perhaps the only external circumstance in 
my life worth recording. I told you at the outset that 
my life had contained no out-of-the-way travel and no 
adventure, no service in politics or war—nothing, in short, 
of the experience that in most cases makes reminiscences 
interesting. But the circumstance to which I now refer 
was so remarkable that I have felt from the beginning 
that it must be told somewhere, and I may as well over- 
come any modesty I may have (and here I do have to 
overcome something), and dispose of the matter now, and 
have it over with. In my experience the impossible has 
happened: the lambs did really elect the wolf their shep- 
herd, and kept him in office twice as long as they had ever 
kept any other shepherd, and elected a successor only 
when the incumbent suggested that it might be time for 
them to return to their traditional practice. The lambs 
were the Authors Club, and I was the wolf, being a pub- 
lisher. In speaking of modesty above, I’m afraid I wasn’t 
quite honest: for I’m prouder of that fact than of any- 
thing, outside of the love of a few people, that ever came 
to me or could come to me, and perhaps even in this there 
was some love to justify the pride. I hope so. 

And, after all, I’m not sure I’d have told of it but for the 
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number of times I’v had to listen to the story about the 
Bible that Byron gave Murray, and about the authors 
who drank the health of Napoleon because he shot a pub- 
lisher. Only recently an eminent author declared in a 
speech at the club, after John Lane and I had spoken, 
that he’d always wanted to kill a publisher; but on 
saying goodnight he said he was glad he hadn’t killed 
me. 


The wolf continues his pleasant recollections of the 
sheep—and without licking his chops. 

Somewhere about 1912, Mrs. Humphry Ward with her 
daughter spent a few days with us at our summer home 
in Burlington, Vt., and an extraordinarily satisfactory 
guest she was, despite the fact that the first night, when 
her hostess asked at what time she liked to breakfast, 
she answered, ‘‘Six o’clock.”’ But later she showed a 
little outfit of a tea apparatus with jam, biscuits, and 
potted food, which she always carried with her, and which 
her maid arranged upon her bed at six o’clock. As I re- 
member, she said that it was her habit, after that nip 
of breakfast, to begin with the unfinished mail of the day 
before, and if that were slight, perhaps a little reading or 
other writing; then to bathe and dress in time for the usual 
breakfast; soon after that, to begin the real day’s work, 
and knock off in time for a half-hour walk before lunch; 
soon after lunch to start work again until teatime; after 
tea to avoid everything suggesting work. I remember 
that we took long drives in the afternoon, so we probably 
had tea early or ignored it altogether. She appreciated the 
wonderful scenery, and when we were on Shelburne Point 
said she wanted to get a house there for a summer and 
write a book. The intention was never carried out, per- 
haps because of the war. 

When she came down for dinner the first night, I was 
quite overwhelmed, not merely because she was a mag- 
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nificent woman—large and splendidly built, coloring 
rather dark, and beautifully dressed—or revealed: I was 
not altogether new to that sort of thing, but because she 
carried her long gloves: I had not seen enough of English 
ways to prepare me for that on the part of a lady staying 
in the house. 

As we were in Vermont, it was very natural to ask how, 
without having been in America, she got the Vermont girl 
Lucy, in ‘‘Eleanor,” so true to type. She told us that in 
England she had a lot of copies of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, and studied up the local gossip columns devoted 
respectively to Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, and found the best material under Vermont. 

I asked her if the reason why there was then no out- 
standing figure (“‘present company always excepted’’) in 
English literature, was that there were no peaks as high 
as those of half a century before, or because there were so 
many of that height that none stood out. She was not 
of those authors who, consciously or unconsciously, en- 
deavor to magnify themselves by depreciating the Vic- 
torian Age. She realized the comparative inferiority of 
literature since, and named Galsworthy as the man most 
likely to redeem it—the first time I remember hearing of 
him. I at once read some of his books, and formed hopes 
which have been disappointed by his falling into the 
dangerous too-current stupidity of not realizing that civ- 
ilization depends on the family, and that the family de- 
pends upon the regulation of the sexual instinct. 

Of her own work up to that time, Mrs. Ward was best 
satisfied with Helbeck of Bannisdale. And I haven’t read 
it yet! Such are mortal intentions! 


In 1879 in London it was my great privilege to meet 
Sir Henry Maine. He was one of the most strikingly ur- 
bane and agreeable men I have known. One does not often 
hear that said of the world’s greatest thinkers. In person 
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he reminded me of William D. Whitney—the same phe- 
nomenal great round forehead. 

I first went to see him at the India House, where he 
gave me more time than I deserved. I dined with him 
and sat next, he told me, to the editor of The Quarterly 
Review, and so ignorant was I that I asked ‘‘ What Quar- 
terly”’? Of how much farther I got my foot in thru that 
dinner I remain blissfully ignorant. It was there that I 
got my first idea of one marked difference between Eng: 
lish and American ways. After the ladies went out, Sir 
Henry, in his genial way, called the men to his end of the 
table with a “‘Come, close up!” intimating by tone and 
gesture that now the real fun was to begin; and I think a 
new wine was produced, or perhaps only a former one 
was repeated, when I, at least, had had enough already. 
But not a whiff of tobacco, and, if I remember rightly, no 
coffee. I’d had a taste of the same ways at the very first 
hospitable table which blessed me in England: a friend 
at Oxford took me off to his library and lent me an old 
coat to smoke in. 

The difference in usage was attributed to the dampness 
of the English climate, which fastened the smell in the 
curtains. I haven’t been there for twenty-five years, altho 
when I first went, many years before, I told my friends 
that of course I was coming every summer. I’ve been 
there just twice since. But reports give me an impression 
that they found their timidities about smoking mainly 
superstitions, and, whether they were or not, have got 
over them. Why, even among us, when the present Uni- 
versity Club house was built, some twenty-five years ago, 
they had a separate room, and appropriately decorated it 
was, for pipe smoking. 


During that visit to London I caught glimpses of a 
few other people of interest, largely thru my good friend 
Moncure Conway. He was a Virginian whose talents 
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were such that after the war he was put thru the Harvard 
Divinity School by several friends at the South, or more 
probably on the border: I remember one of them in Balti- 
more. But instead of giving his native country the life- 
long benefit of his acquirements, he settled in London, and 
for many years had a Unitarian church there. He and 
his lovely wife had a genius for friendship, and knew 
pretty much everybody in the literary world. Ata garden 
party at their place out Nottingham Court Road, I re- 
member a glimpse of that thunder-browed beauty Mrs. 
William Morris, and I remember hearing one woman ask 
another (I remember it partly for the accent and partly 
because the subject of it has been an admired and valued 
friend of mine for all these years—and doesn’t look ’em 
yet): ‘‘Have you seen the cillebrated American beauty 
Miss Howoo?”’ 

Conway gave me a dinner, partie carrée, at the Reform 
Club at which the other convives (It seems a good day 
for French. It’s a very pleasant one—‘‘a day in June’’!) 
were Alma Tadema and Millais. Alma Tadema was a 
jolly, little roly-poly Dutchman, but without a trace of 
the traditional artist or, as I remember, of foreign accent. 
Millais was celebrated for being one of the handsomest of 
men. He had a beauty spot in the shape of a cut eyelid— 
as I am bidding fair to have just at present. He lived his 
part, even to the extent of carrying a crush-hat to the 
little dinner. The only thing anybody said that I re- 
member was Millais’ telling me that he had never heard 
of me before—a circumstance so little remarkable that I 
wonder at Conway’s having asked two such big-wigs to 
meet me. Come to think of it, I am not sure (It was 
forty-four years ago) that this responsibility rested upon 
Conway, and did not devolve upon William Black, the 
novelist, (Does he need specification in these late days?) 
for he did give me a dinner at the Reform Club, and I 
can’t remember a thing about it unless it was that same 
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dinner. Two things I am sure of, whatever dinner it was— 
that Black didn’t say anything (for despite his beautiful 


novels, he never did say anything ‘with his mouth’’) 


and that it was awfully kind in him to give me the din- 
ner: for the only “‘call” he had to do it, was his having 
dined with me en famille, at three hours’ notice in New 
York, three or four years before. I remember only that 
then with his evening dress he wore low calfskin shoes 
with white stockings, that we played billiards, and that 
he didn’t say anything then either. 


But, speaking of Millais, I, having studied and written 
some on economic subjects, want to relieve my soul 
about idiotic geniuses who fool with them. Perhaps that 
sentence may read as if written by such a genius (barring 
the genius) but it’s all right. The connection between 
Millais and the contrasting geniuses referred to, is that 
one of them, Ruskin, being incompetent for a husband’s 
duty to his beautiful wife—the original of the woman in 
Millais’ ‘‘Huguenot Lovers’—NMillais took her. It can’t 
do any harm for me to revive the story for you young 
folks, now that everybody in it is dead—as almost every- 
body else has been for a long time—and as everybody else 
will be soon—a circumstance over which much foolish 
sentiment is wasted. But to stop garruling, and return to 
my idiots: I’ve revived the Millais-Ruskin story to empha- 
size the word I have to say about them. Don’t let such 
fellows as Ruskin and Tolstoy fool you. They have fooled 
a great many people. You know now that Ruskin was a 
defective. But perhaps you didn’t know that he spent 
several periods in an insane asylum, and set a lot of Oxford 
boys to work with pick and shovel, and worked with them. 
Tolstoy had an article alleged to be on some economic 
subject, in front of one of mine in the North American, a 
few thousand years ago, and in a single paragraph of it he 
contradicted himself three times; and you know about his 
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paralleling Ruskin’s pick and shovel by dressing himself 
as a peasant and going to shoemaking. If Heaven has 
blessed a man with genius, let him stick to his last, and 
if he must make shoes, make then only for goddesses: 
he’ll make a dangerous botch of it if he fools with questions 
regarding the shoeing of clodhoppers. Not, however, that 
I think the shoeing of clodhoppers beneath attention: I’ve 
shed much ink over it myself, but then I wasn’t born to 
shoe goddesses. 


Another London recollection—a rather pretty coinci- 
dence, it seems to me: At an exhibition, I saw Bruton 
Riviére’s ‘‘Circe and the Companions of Ulysses.” That 
evening I dined with Mr. Williams, Spencer’s publisher, 
and sat next his daughter, a tremendously pretty girl. 
The conversation turned on Riviére’s picture, and Mr. 
Williams said: ‘‘He’s my brother-in-law; my daughter 
next you there sat for his ‘Circe’’’—or did he say “‘ Kirke’’? 

And here I am reminded again of the evanescence of 
fame. Forty years ago, Millais’ ‘‘Huguenot Lovers” 
used to hang everywhere, and I don’t believe I’ve seen a 
copy of it anywhere during the last half of that time. And 
now I’m wondering how many of you youngsters have 
ever heard of Millais, Alma Tadema or Bruton Riviére. 

June and noon are here, and I’ve just written fifteen 
hundred words before getting up. If you write, try it on 
your back. 


That same summer I met Turgénief. I believe it was 
my privilege to be the publisher who introduced him to 
English-speaking readers. In the late sixties, Eugene 
Schuyler, who graduated at Yale three classes ahead of 
mine, translated, and I published, Fathers and Sons. 
I followed it with three or four other Turgénief books, but 
had no encouragement to continue. A generation later, 
however, the public demand for high-class foreign litera- 
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ture began to increase rapidly. Apropos of those books, he 
wrote me a letter, of which the following passage seems 
to be of public interest. The English is his own: 


My friend Mr. W. Ralston has transmitted to me your letter with 
the included check. Unexpected as it was to me, I can frankly tell 
you that seldom or never has anything during all my literary career 
given me such unmitigated pleasure. The deep sympathy I always 
felt for America and the Americans has been accrued by it; and the 
appreciation of your countrymen, testified by your amiable letter, 
makes me proud and happy. 


Because of these publications, in the summer of ’79 in 
Paris, Turgénief invited me to come to see him. 

As I mounted a circular staircase to his apartment au 
troisiéme, he was leaning over the rail to greet me, and 
as I looked up at his full-bearded, strong, kind face, I 
seemed to be ascending to a prophet. He was a big but 
not very tall man, with blue eyes, as I remember. 

We talked, or rather he did, for an hour or two, but 
_the only thing that I remember of that interview was 
his saying: ‘I am no puritan.” This is illustrated by 
the legend that when the Germans entered France in ’70 
a detachment of them took possession of a villa in which 
their commander recognized over the principal mantel- 
piece a portrait of Turgénief, and was told: ‘It is the 
father of Madame.” I believe that he never was married. 
The German ordered that the place was to be unharmed 
and scrupulously guarded. 

Turgénief must have found me an appreciative listener: 
he invited me to spend a day with him at his country 
home near Bougival. There I heard much more than I 
remember. By the way, he spoke much better English 
than I did, he having been at school in England, and 
having had to study the language, which few American 
boys of my time did. 

I reached Bougival towards noon. He was a wonderful 
host: for it was no small proposition to have on his hands, 
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for five or six hours, a transatlantic stranger of whose 
tastes and ideas he knew so little. He received me in a 
second-story room surrounded by woods. It was evi- 
dently his work-room, and he showed me, with charac- 
terizations, an astonishing number of high-class Reviews 
published in Russia. There may have been half a dozen. 
I should not have felt confident beforehand that there 
was one. 

After the samovar and some biscuits had been produced, 
he led me across the hall to another large room where he 
slept, and which, unlike his work-room, commanded a 
very wide and attractive prospect. 

I said: ‘It’s plain why you didn’t make this your 
work-room: the view would have distracted your atten- 
tion.” 

“No,” he answered, “‘I don’t react to it at all: it doesn’t 
interest me; nothing without life does.” (And I’ve just 
read his description of the graveyard at the end of Fathers 
and Sons!) 

“But,” I expostulated, “that’s a singular instance of 
how little we know ourselves: for you have given virtually 
every one of your great scenes an appropriate natural 
background.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘I hadn’t realized it. So far as I know 
myself, if all being were arranged in an orderly progression 
from inanimate matter up to the highest thought and 
feeling, my interest would begin where conscious life be- 
gins. I can sit for hours watching an ant, and taking the 
keenest interest in everything it does, and come home and, 
with interest just as keen, write out every detail.” He 
paused a moment, and then exclaimed: “ And if I couldn’t 
do that, I should die.” 

In view of the relation of great artists’ minds to philos- 
ophy, the story of the villa and the portrait is not to be 
wondered at. As I have had occasion to say before, even 
in this short paper, some minds do not deal with such 
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considerations as that the family is the basis of civiliza- 
tion, and that the family depends on the regulation of the 
sexual instinct. To the impermeability of the artistic 
temperament—and of the feminine intellect—to such con- 
siderations, is due the breakdown of our traditional sanc- 
tions of morality, the present flood of “‘sex’’ literature, 
and the fact that even the unspeakable filth of ‘‘Jurgen”’ 
was exuded by an artist of no mean power, published, 
after its suppression in America, by a London house pre- 
viously of some respectability, and even reviewed favor- 
ably in the London Times and has lately passed a clean 
bill of health and a first-class advertisement from an 
American magistrate. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Of and for the Book-trade 
The Publishers’ Weekly, February 12, 1910 


Perhaps my colleagues in the book-trade may expect 
more reminiscences of it in this volume. Probably the 
best way I can supply them is to quote from a letter which 
I sent, by request, to The Publishers’ Weekly about my 
seventieth birthday. My memories and my pen were 
then fresher than now, and the article will be new to the 
younger part of the trade, and nearly forgotten by the 
older. 

Realizing, as I think I do somewhat, the danger of an 
old man overestimating the past, and also realizing that 
I looked upon the publishing world of forty-five [now, 
1923, nearly sixty] years ago with the eyes of a novice, I 
suspect that some of my views must be taken with a 
grain of allowance. Perhaps the publishers of old loom 
large to me only because they loomed so large to my 
young eyes. But from any angle from which I am able 
to look, the publishing world seems to have occupied a 
much more important place in the community than it does 
now. [Yet it must not be forgotten that our great Ambas- 
sador Page was a publisher of this later time.] Publishers’ 
fortunes were relatively much larger. They have since 
stood at the same level or declined, while fortunes from 
other sources have enormously advanced, and men seem 
now to command an influence by brute force of dollars 
which then was more readily conceded to character and 
high tastes. 


I did not really see much of Putnam as a publisher, he 
being occupied with his internal revenue collectorship. 
206 
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I saw enough, however, to associate with the publishing 
business higher ideals than some I have known since. 
His place in the community was shown when his business 
came to grief through the sudden death, at a critical 
juncture, of a partner. He had such a host of influential 
friends among the best men, that he was at once made, 
under Lincoln’s administration, collector of the most 
important revenue district in town. He interested him- 
self from the outset in the work of organizing the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, of which he became honorary 
secretary and, later, the first curator. He always held on 
to the framework of his publishing business, however, and 
after his lamented death it was reconstructed by his 
sons. 


William H. Appleton was a financial magnate, at a 
time when that was an honor, and was vice-president 
of the Union Club when it was incontestably the best club 
in town. His was a heroic figure—literally one of the 
finest I ever saw, whose mere presence, not to speak 
of his character, always lent dignity to his surroundings. 
I used to meet him at the Century Club, where he talked 
to me about business as freely as if he were teaching me— 
as indeed he was, and invited me to dinner at his ample 
picture-lined house on Madison Square, accepting my 
modest hospitality in turn. 


James Harper was mayor at a time when to be mayor 
was an honor. Joe Harper, as Joseph W. Harper, Jr., 
was affectionately and invariably known, must have 
become head of the old house in the seventies. The first 
time I remember talking with him was when I went 
down to Franklin Square to tell him that after he had 
bought the magazine right and book-right of one of 
Hardy’s novels, trade courtesy required him to turn the 
book-right over to me, who had introduced Hardy here; 
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and to turn it over, not at half the price he had paid for 
both rights, which my experience with Hardy demon- 
strated to be extravagant, but at the royalty (10 per cent. 
in those days) prevailing between me and Hardy; and to 
risk the deficit himself. If I remember rightly, the Harp- 
ers had offered the book rights to me before I knew they 
had bought them. Our discussion, as I remember, was 
only over terms. Joe nearly tired me out by talking all 
over Robin Hood’s barn—a favorite trick of his—and 
then ended up by doing exactly what I wanted, and what 
the notions of honor then prevalent among publishers of 
standing required. Imagine in these days a youngster 
not a dozen years in the trade going to the head of the 
largest house, and calling him down, and the big man 
coming down as a point of honor! 


I remember a similar interview with George Appleton— 
a warm-hearted man with a cold exterior, over some book 
of Baring-Gould’s, and with similar results. 

The Atlantic did the same that Harper’s Magazine did 
regarding Hardy, at least twice, once even so recently as 
with a novel of May Sinclair. 


By the way, I introduced Hardy here (at the suggestion 
of my friend of nearly forty [now over fifty] years, Fred 
Macmillan, now Sir Frederick). Subsequently, by an 
amicable arrangement, Harper took over certain relations 
with Hardy, yielding to me in return similar relations with 
Norris. But there was no “grabbing” on either side. 

Prolixity was not Joe Harper’s only weapon when he 
did not know his man; he used to affect pig-headedness 
and imbecility. Thus if there was anything rotten in his 
opponent’s case, Joe would lead him to give it away. But 
if the case turned out sound, nothing could be more candid 
and generous than Joe’s final treatment of it. 

When the University Club was put on its feet in ’79, he 
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and I were together on the Council, and dined with it 
nearly every month during the season for eight years. 
Our business friendship became a very intimate personal 
one, and soon a word was enough to settle any differences. 
He and William H. Appleton were both business 
geniuses—they both settled things offhand, nearly always 
settled them correctly, and never seemed to analyze their 
reasons or, perhaps, even to be able to give them. 


Another admirable man in the trade of those days was 
Charles Scribner. When I was a youngster under thirty, 
I went to his office one day to ask him some business ques- 
tion; and when I turned to go, he stopped me, saying 
something like: 

“Mr. Holt, I often thought, when I was a young fellow 
starting business, that I would give the world if I could 
have some experienced man to whom I could go with my 
questions and troubles. I should be very glad if you cared 
to come to me in that spirit.” 

I never discovered any weakness in the foundations 
which Mr. Scribner built for his great house with such 
material. He died comparatively early. The gods loved 
him, and so did men. 


All those old publishers—Putnam, Appleton, Harper 
and Scribner—were incapable of petty or ostentatious 
things, and were much more inclined to friendly co- 
operation and mutual concession than to barbarous com- 
petition. The spectacle of a crowd of other men making 
fools of themselves exercised upon them no temptation to 
do as the herd did. No one of them, or of a few more, 
would go for another’s author any more than for his 
watch; or, if he had got entangled with another’s author 
through some periodical or other outside right, would no 
more hold on to him than to the watch if the guard had 
got caught on a button. They were wonderfully kind to 
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me as a young fellow, and their kindness and example 
have been of inestimable value all my life. The idea of 
any knowledge that I might glean from them being used in 
rivalry against them, was too small for any of them to 
think of. In fact, any notion of the contemptible kinds 
of business rivalry, was too petty to find a place in their 
minds. 

Those men were born in a less blatant, less extravagant, 
and therefore less competitive age. And yet Iam not sure 
that it was not an age of greater elegance as well as of 
greater dignity and character. 


The business of publishers does not throw them to- 
gether much, and they are not apt to know each other well 
unless they have points of social contact. Moreover, 
there is a touch of natural aristocracy in such men as I have 
been telling about, though that they were far from exclu- 
sive is proved by their kindness to the young stranger I 
then was. Yet some publishers—more or less of specialties 
and sometimes of piracies, who did not know the leading 
group very well, supposed it to be a sort of trust, pro- 
tecting each other and sharing all good things among 
themselves; and that the only way to get into the pub- 
lishing business was to reprint books already published by 
these leaders. The lawyer for such a reprinter once asked 
me on the witness stand if there was not such a combina- 
tion, and I was proud to tell him that I had seen no signs 
of it—that I had never been shut out or intrenched upon 
by men prominent in the trade, but had had only hospital- 
ity and kindness from them. That was a good many 
years ago. 

A transition time between those days which I praise 
and these days which I do not, was in the late nineties, 
when Willie Appleton, Harry Harper, Haven Putnam, 
Charles Scribner, Jr., and I used to dine around at the 
clubs once a month every winter. We kept it up for 
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several years. We had no rivalries, and it had not yet 
come quite time to fight each other at the instigation of 
the literary agent. Putnam got married, and at the din- 
ner next before that happy event, we astonished him 
with a big loving-cup, filled with flowers, in the centre of 
the table. It had five handles, and bore on its five panels 
respectively the inscriptions: ‘‘With love of Appleton, 
With love of Harper, With love of Scribner, With love of 
Holt, For love of Putnam.” Circumstances beyond the 
control of any of us made it our last dinner. 

The foregoing says nothing of the Boston publishers. 
I was on excellent terms with Fields, Osgood, Houghton, 
Mifflin, and a few others. But though those were orna- 
ments of the trade, I saw so little of them that I remember 
nothing worth telling beyond what I have told inciden- 
tally. 

So far concerning its publishers’ relations to each 
other. As to their relations with authors, I suspect, in 
fact I know, that the commercial turn given to their 
relations of late years has done them infinite harm. 
Authors now too often sell to whoever bids highest, and 
nobody has an interest in handling their books as a whole 
and with constant solicitude. It may be very stupid in 
publishers to lose such interest in the earlier books they 
retain, but human nature at best is often stupid, and it 
must be a rare publisher who feels a very active enthu- 
siasm over what books he retains of an author who has 


left him. i 
In support of the above statement, I have experienced | 


since it was first written, a psychological phenomenon so 
remarkable as to be worth interpolating if only for its own 
sake. When The Publishers’ Weekly sent me the proofs of 
its comments on my house’s history, I added from memory 
the names of such distinguished authors whom we intro- 
duced here as I could think of. You will not find among 
them those of Anthony Hope, the Williamsons and May 
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Sinclair. They simply did not come up in mind until later, 
when I was thinking the matter over in the night watches; 
the authors had been yanked away from me by their 
agents, with some help from very enterprising members of 
the trade; and my interest in their principal books, some of 
which I still publish, had simply followed the laws of mind 
(which are not of my making), and forgotten them, of 
course at my own expense as well as that of the authors. If 
I had voluntarily left out their names, of course I could 
have omitted them here too, making my point simply by 
blanks. 

The same phenomenon would probably be as apt to 
take place in the mind of any other publisher, or any other 
human being, as in mine. 


I see little in the present [1910] conditions of the trade 
that gives me very much satisfaction or hope—little but 
exaggerated competition in royalties, advances, dis- 
counts, drumming and advertising, all of which has 
brought the trade to a point where it takes many times 
as much effort and many times as much capital to make a 
dollar, as it did when I began business. Yet the insane 
extremes of advertising which set the proprietor of The 
Times to laughing at us a few years ago, seem to have 
outrun themselves, and the cringing before the lash of the 
literary agent may be less pronounced than it was; and 
perhaps there may be among some of us a little better 
realization than there was a few years ago, that we gain 
nothing by cutting each other’s throats. But, take it all 
in all, my main hope for the future is that things must 
move—and as they cannot get very much lower than 
they are at present, possibly there may be a return, if 
even a forced one, toward the old spirit of co-operation, 
self-restraint and self-respect. 

In publishing, the trust as a remedy for over-competi- 
tion, as it is in many businesses, seems impracticable. 
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With us competition can apparently be tempered only by 
character informed by broad views. I was not invited to 
attend the meeting which resulted in the foundation of 
the Publishers’ Association, possibly because I am too 
“‘unpractical.’’ But I have been invited to pay my share 
of the legal expenses and damages entailed by their policy 
of trying to control the book sellers instead of agreeing to 
control themselves—a policy that I don’t think the fathers 
of any of them (so far as they had fathers in the trade) 
would have fallen into. 


But, after all, the complexities in any form of human 
activity are greater than any one man’s experience or 
intelligence can fathom. I am naturally anything but 
pessimistic, and notwithstanding the gloom of the out- 
look, I have optimism enough to think that things may 
turn out better than they seem to promise. They would 
if they could be shaped by my good wishes for my col- 
leagues. 


During the nearly fourteen years since the foregoing 
paragraph was written the note of hope which I managed 
to put after the Jeremiad paragraphs has been justified. 
Advertizing especially has been redeemed from the in- 
sanity then characterizing it, and competition has been 
brought more within reason. 

This has largely been brought about by the publishers 
knowing each other better, and that has been chiefly due 
to the Publishers’ Lunch Club, started some half dozen 
years ago. I being the oldest active member, they gave 
me during the first year the honor and pleasure of pre- 
siding at the monthly lunches. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Recollections of Richard Gilder, Edwin Booth, Count Greppi, 
Lord Bryce. Some Soldiers and Statesmen. Strange 
Dreams of Lincoln and Carnegie. Rafael Pumpelly 


The Independent, Sept. 30, 1922 (continued in 1923) 


The nearest approach to a salon that I have known in 
New York in comparatively recent times, came about in 
this way. In the seventies or eighties a large residence on 
the northeast corner of Fourth Avenue and Fifteenth 
Street gave way to a bank. The stable behind this bank 
was taken hold of by Stan White and turned into a very 
unique and pretty private house—the stable yard remain- 
ing in front as a garden. The second building east was 
then occupied by the Century Club. To this original home, 
an original man, Richard Watson Gilder, under whom the 
Century Magazine culminated, brought his beautiful and 
talented wife, born Helena de Kay, and the house rapidly 
became a resort of original people, with a fair scattering 
of conventional ones: for Helena was born into the con- 
ventional world. Her brother Charles had a talent for 
creating clubs: the Fencers, the National Arts, and the 
Authors were all started by him—the last in his sister’s 
home, a picture of which still adorns that club’s year book. 

I don’t remember whether the Gilders had a regular 
evening at home in Fifteenth Street, tho I was sometimes 
there; but they didn’t stay there forever, anyhow. One 
reason is that they are now both in heaven, if anybody is, 
but the immediate reason was that Mrs. Gilder, tho she 
had a pretty talent for painting, had a still prettier one 
for babies, and they soon outgrew their home and moved 
to Clinton Place, a little east of Fifth Avenue. There 
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they had a regular evening at home, where one was sure 
to meet interesting people, including an occasional one 
from the decorated world, the source of them all being 
mainly the group who, years before, one used to meet at 
the Bottas, Fields, Youmanses, and Drapers. 

I’ve known the Gilders to resist great temptations for 
the sake of keeping their evenings at home regular, and 
this has led me to wonder whether the lack of the salon | 
in New York may not be due to the temptations of that 
city being more numerous and various than those of Paris 
in the days when the salon was an institution. This acts 
on guests as well as on hosts. We did not get down 
to the Gilders nearly as often as we wanted to, because 
there was so often something that led us to “put it off till 
next week.” 

Richard was a paradox, like the rest of us. He was 
generally evident at any literary event, from a feast to 
a funeral, and yet he was a retiring man. Once when he 
had to introduce the speaker at some parlor function, I 
was looking for a scintillation or two, when he merely 
stood below the platform and pounded on it—Thédtre 
Francais fashion, to quiet the jabber, and then nodded 
to the speaker to go ahead. 

Retiring poet as he was, he worked like a wheel-horse 
on the Tenement House Commission, and went to the 
fires in that region at all sorts of hours, to study up their 
causes, in the construction of the buildings and the ways 
of their occupants. 

He was rather a slight figure, dark-haired with big 
poetical dark eyes, and yet, in spite of his advantages, 
he was said to look like me. Bishop Geer was in that 
same boat with us, and was a very nice man nevertheless. 

It is often said that poems—some poems, not all—are 
the most enduring things in the world. It’s not only at 
my summer home that I think of Gilder’s 

Woods that draw the sunset near. 
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Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin’s father, lived near Balti- 
more, my native city, and I heard him there in “King 
Lear’? when I was a boy of thirteen. I clearly remember 
only the curse. I can never forget that. He exploded it, 
kneeling and tearing his hair. The dominating charac- 
teristic of his acting was force. Edwin’s was subtlety and 
refinement. He was only eighteen when I first saw him 
in ‘‘Hamlet.”’ I was about the same age, and had no re- 
quirements which he did not then fill. I saw him in the 
same character at intervals during the rest of his career, 
and each time but the last, he increased my requirements 
for the next time. That last time Modjeska was the 
Ophelia, and her age and foreign accent upset, for me at 
least, the whole business. Considering the high require- 
ments which that play makes of an audience, Booth’s 
attracting full ones for a hundred consecutive nights, bar- 
ring Sundays, was probably then the greatest feat in the 
annals of the stage. 

I used to see him occasionally at the Century, but 
never sought him, because he appeared to me to be af- 
fected—to be always playing Hamlet. And he was: for 
in Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Silhouettes of My Contemporaries, 
Booth is quoted as saying: ““‘When I am enwrapt ina 
character I am impersonating, . . . I ‘ain’t here’ most of 
the time. It’s an awful thing to be somebody else all the 
while.” Well, purposely being Hamlet so large a part of 
the time, when he was not called upon to be somebody 
else he relapsed into being Hamlet. I was unavoidably in- 
troduced to him one night, and found him as natural and 
genial as anybody else, and I well understood from that 
little talk why he was so deeply and widely beloved. 

I wish I could recall a story he enjoyed telling of one 
of his barnstorming nights when they had got the plat- 
form of the improvised theatre too near the ceiling, so that 
when he waved his sword it got stuck. 

Larry Hutton once told me that, one night after he had 
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put Booth into a bedroom in Larry’s home, he reflected 
that in that room was hanging a program of the play 
for the night when Booth’s brother killed Lincoln. Hutton 
knew that Booth was still terribly sensitive to anything 
reminding him of that event, and so, reflecting that, even 
if Booth did not see the playbill before going to bed, he 
was still more apt to see it in the morning light, after 
Hutton had allowed him plenty of time to get to sleep, 
Hutton crept into the room and removed the dangerous 
souvenir. 

Edwin Booth, and probably his father, were of that 
type of genius whose delicate nerve balance is upset by 
the mildest indulgence in alcohol—so upset as to crave 
more up to the point of insensibility. Booth made a 
splendid and successful fight against this weakness. It 
involved abstinence amid the merrymaking of his friends, 
and, despite his Hamlet-like seriousness of countenance, he 
loved merrymaking with his friends. Thus his life was one 
of many proofs that we do not need wars to make heroes. 


I find myself frequently moved to include here among 
my friends, Count Greppi, tho I never saw him. That is 
to say: I never saw the flesh and blood copy of him. My 
one copy is a copy of that copy. I have not even seen a 
dream copy. Yet he is more vivid to me than most of 
the people I talk with every day. 

The first time my daughter Win sat next to him at 
dinner in Rome, the conversation naturally turned on 
longevity, he was then over a hundred years old, but very 
excellent company. She told him that she had a father 
about eighty, who gave a few indications of considering 
himself an old man. ‘‘Send him my photograph,” said 
Greppi, ‘‘and he’ll get over that nonsense.” In due time 
the photograph came, autographed, and it has since stood 
among several of valued friends on my library mantel. 
Judging by portraits, with the possible exception of the 
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father’s (not the father-in-law) of my son-in-law Joe Blood- 
good, Greppi’s is the handsomest portrait I ever saw. That 
reminds me of dear John Bigelow who lived to ninety- 
five, and was nearly as handsome as the other old fellows 
I’ve named. Altho not all old men are by any means 
beauties, it does seem natural that the processes which 
make beauty should also make longevity. I wonder, by 
the way, if my grandson is going to turn out as handsome 
as his grandfather—the other one. That one lived to be 
ninety-four, and as the two handsomest men I have seen 
were over ninety, I’m beginning to indulge a hope that, 
as I’m now in my eighty-fourth, I may live long enough 
to be handsome too. 

When Greppi was asked the secret of his longevity, he 
said: ““Not worrying, and in order not to worry, not 
marrying.” Well, Bloodgood was married, and I’d rather 
be married, even at the cost of long life and beauty. But 
don’t women worry? And I’ve been in love (with my 
wife’s cordial approval) with one over eighty and one over 
ninety. The latter one—Hetty Cary’s mother, was mar- 
ried, I think I was told, at sixteen, and I think the other— 
the widow of our Ambassador Phelps, was married young. 
And there was my own dear old mammy who lived into 
her ninety-second, despite all the worries of being married 
twice, tho her husbands gave her as few worries as men 
could. 

But I didn’t intend to wander off from Greppi just yet, 
tho in these garrulities I do intend to wander just as I 
please. One reason why he was so handsome was that 
he knew how to have his hair cut, and this portrait has 
taught me how to have mine cut—that I may grow 
handsome as I grow old. 

Greppi used to dine out every night when he didn’t 
have company at home, and he died on his way home 
from the races. I shan’t increase my longevity by such 
habits: for there are lots of other things I’d rather do than 
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go to the races, and altho I do like dinner parties, three 
straight ahead, even if one is at home, are enuf for me. 
Then I want the family at dinner. But poor Greppi 
hadn’t any family. 

His life was not all given up to dinners and races, tho. 
He had earned an old age to do as he pleased in, by serving 
his country in diplomacy. He was once, I understand, 
her minister to Russia. 

On his hundredth birthday he gave his valet a thousand 

francs, and said that if he reached his hundred and fifth 
birthday he’d give him five thousand. Perhaps he said 
it with his tongue in his cheek: anyhow he died in his 
hundred and second year, and probably as much missed 
by as many friends as any private man in Rome could 
have been. 
_ And now lest Greppi and I should appear here a couple 
of rather frivolous old chaps, I’ve a notion to tell you 
why I said “‘copy” so often when I began my account of 
him. Of course what I knew was not the fundamental 
Greppi. But I don’t believe that what Rome knew was 
either. I believe that, like the rest of us, the fundamental 
Greppi has always been and is now, to use the current 
and approved language, ‘‘in the mind of God.” If you 
care to know my reasons for that belief, you’ll have to go 
to my Cosmic Relations and Immortality, where I’ve tried 
to get a bit deeper into things that I can attempt in these 
Garrulities. 


I had read Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire at least 
three times, as I remember, before meeting the author. 
That came about in the early eighties, once when I was 
taking my dear friend Harry Martin—formerly Huxley’s 
collaborator, and then professor of biology in Johns Hop- 
kins—to lunch at the University Club. There we found 
Bryce, who was an old friend of Harry, and also Charles 
Eliot Norton. We four went to a private room, and such 
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a talk! My recollection is that Norton did the most and 
the best of it. Some twenty years or more had elapsed 
before I met Bryce again, and yet he remembered that 
luncheon. His talk was always interesting and instruc- 
tive, and had a most soothing influence of sympathy and 
geniality, but it did not rise to warmth, nor did his talk 
or his speeches contain much humor or epigram. The 
splendid passages in his books, especially the earlier ones, 
must have come almost unconsciously: but for that mat- 
ter, don’t all splendid passages come that way? However 
that may be, Bryce was not only above all thought of 
being brilliant, but apparently above all thought farther 
than getting off what he had to say in the clearest and 
simplest manner possible. And yet what he had to say 
was often in itself poetry. If I may be allowed to quote 
myself, when it was my privilege to propose his health 
at a dinner we gave him at the Authors’ Club, I told him 
that I could conceive the possibility of somebody else 
writing The American Commonwealth in two volumes 
of prose, but I couldn’t think of anybody else doing justice 
to the much larger theme of The Holy Roman Empire 
in a single volume of poetry. When I said that I could 
conceive of somebody else writing The American Com- 
monwealth, the fellows began shouting ‘‘No! No!” But 
when I finished my sentence they quieted down. 

In 1909 when President Taft, with the British and 
French Ambassadors and an official entourage, were, in 
the words of one of them, barnstorming Lake Champlain 
in one-night stands, to celebrate the three-hundredth an- 
niversary of the discovery of the lake, when they got to 
Burlington, the Bryces were put in my charge, and spent 
the night with us. As we drove up from the boat, one of 
the crowd on the sidewalk shouted the name of the bor- 
ough Bryce had represented in Parliament, and he and 
his wife were immensely pleased. 

Shortly before noon the big guns of the party fired off 
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speeches in the public square, and I was impressed by the 
quietness of Bryce’s. His gentle voice, however, appeared 
to carry to the edges of a large crowd, and Burlington 
still quotes his polished allusions to the beauties of its 
scenery. He assured me that he was coming to see us 
again, and climb Mount Mansfield; but he didn’t come, 
any more than Mrs. Humphry Ward did, and probably 
for the same reason. 

The visitors were given a good lunch at the Ethan Allen 
Club, an historic pageant on the lake shore, in the after- 
noon, and an abominable dinner, by a Boston caterer who 
got drunk, at the University gymnasium. When we got 
home after that, the Bryces, whose official private car 
was to be hitched to an early morning train, and who 
therefore intended to get to bed betimes, nevertheless 
when “‘asked what they would take,” declared for coffee. 
But, after all, they didn’t get to bed so very betimes, and 
Bryce was his very self in more ways than one. One of 
my boys was home from Harvard with a friend or two, 
and Bryce, with his famous spirit of investigation, spent 
most of the time in pumping those boys. He began by 
asking why they went to college. Not one of them said 
that he went to learn anything from books. Their con- 
glomerate object of study seemed to be ‘“‘how to get along 
with men,” and I don’t remember that the great scholar 
found any fault with it. 

In the morning he planted a memorial tree for us. But 
I most stupidly selected a little evergreen to go near some 
similar evergreens. The copper tag which identified it soon 
became detached, and now nobody knows which tree it was. 

I have had many letters from Bryce, largely in the way 
of suggestion and encouragement for the Unpopular Re- 
view which I began with the year when the war broke out, 
and which survived that unpropitious season up to 1920. 
But it was really killed by the war. More than once be- 
fore 1920 it would have stopped but for a letter from Bryce. 
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His letters were among the most wonderful things about 
that wonderful man. It has almost seemed to me that 
since he resigned from Washington and went back to 
England, I have seldom met an interesting person who 
has not had something to tell me about a recent letter 
from Bryce. That in the midst of his tremendous responsi- 
bilities he could write so many, especially as until two or 
three years past they were all in his own hand, is a marvel. 
And he did not write them solely, or perhaps mainly, to 
keep up his remarkable store of information, but because 
he loved his friends, as his friends loved him. He was 
probably the most widely loved man in the world. 

I never knew a man that it was more of a pleasure simply 
to be with. There was a kindness and geniality in his 
nature that affected one like a cheerful fire or a soft 
cushion, and yet I never saw him exhibit emotion, tho 
I have seen him under circumstances where most men 
would have exhibited a good deal. He wasted nothing: 
otherwise he could not have been the wonder that he was. 

After reading the foregoing in The Independent, where 
it originally appeared, Lady Bryce wrote me as follows: 


“‘T also wish to thank you very warmly for your appreciation of 
Lord Bryce . . . I think all the points that you have made are true; 
but the expression of ‘coolness’ which you use gives a rather mis- 
leading impression. The air of detachment and balance which was 
characteristic of him was the result of long years of training in legal 
and historical research imposed on a nature that was very sensitive, 
very proud and very reserved, and his aim was always to make sure 
that his emotions (which were deep and strong) should not bias or 
control his judgment, and in pursuit of this aim he was always trying 
to find out what ‘the other man’ thought and how things appeared 
to him.” 


I have given my recollections of some people in the 
literary, artistic and scientific world, but I am just re- 
minded of an opinion, not mine, which will appear pres- 
ently, that such people are of no consequence. 
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My make-up has not brought me into much contact 
with soldiers and politicians, a circumstance probably to 
my disadvantage. It may, however, be worth while to 
recount a few glimpses of a few leading ones I’v met. 

The opinion alluded to a couple of paragraphs back 
was in the middle eighties indicated by a gentleman 
in New Orleans to whom Hetty Cary had written that 
he was to take care of me. He called upon me, or 
sent with his card, an invitation to meet him at his 
club. I found to my disappointment that our only com- 
mon topic under heaven seemed to be Hetty Cary. He 
expressed great regret that she had not married ‘“‘a man 
of some importance.” I had great difficulty, and probably 
faild, to convince him that Huxley’s favorite collaborator, 
head of the department of biology in Johns Hopkins—a 
university that Gilman’s original treatment had made 
then one of the leading universities of the world, was a 
man of importance. The gentleman with whom those 
considerations had so little weight, a leading confederate 
general—‘‘a, man,” evidently like General Count Trolo- 
hub, with whom About has such a neat bit of fun in 
The Man with the Broken Ear, ‘of exclusively military 
education.” 


Once at a dinner at Mrs. Draper’s when the whole com- 
pany remained at table after the dinner was over, and 
shifted about a little, I somehow ‘‘got stuck,” a rare ex- 
perience at that house. A gentleman whom I knew only 
by sight saw my fix, and helped me out by most kindly 
and tactfully changing his own position, and effecting a 
little bit of re-seating. It was General McClellan. 

Just after the war I saw a big slouchy soldier on a big 
slouchy horse, ride slouchily to a tent near Washington. 
A year or two later the same man was in a box next mine 
at a Buffalo Bill show. When the famous scout came in, 
he rode right up to that box and saluted, and the occupant 
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called out: ‘Hello, Bill!’ to which Bill answered: ‘Hello, 
General!’ It was Sherman. 

One afternoon when I was strap-hanging in a street 
car in New York, my attention was attracted by another 
straphanger—a mild-eyed kindly-faced man who seemed 
to be bossing the job—taking care of the women and 
children. It was General Grant. 


And now for my two or three little bits of recollection 
regarding politicians. 

My very good friend Marshall Jewell who, some half 
century ago was Governor of Connecticut, Postmaster 
General and Minister to Russia, told me that, being a 
tanner, he was particularly desirous of learning the cause 
of the fragrance of Russia leather, and consequently had 
himself taken to a Russian tannery. The people there 
were of course very obsequious to the American minister, 
showing him, among other things, that the fragrance of 
their leather came from the tar of a certain birch tree. 
But that’s not why I’m telling the story, but because of 
their stupefaction when he told them that he, the American 
minister, was a tanner, and had begun in his trade by work- 
ing with his own hands. I wonder how much this ex- 
perience had to do with the rise of Bolshevism! 


One haunting recollection of Cleveland: one night at 
the Century, which club his intimate friend Richard Gilder 
made specially attractive to him, he had legitimate occa- 
sion to tell our group something bordering on coarseness, 
where even an average member of that club would natu- 
rally have used a good many coarse words. Cleveland, 
whose origin was somewhat rough-and-tumble you know, 
steered around them as carefully as would a refined lady. 


Once some sixty years ago, I was one of & mourning 
crowd watching a funeral procession. The coffin was so 
long that it extended beyond the rear of the hearse. That 
was the nearest I had ever come to seeing Lincoln. 
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And yet the night in 1923, after that sentence shaped 
itself, I saw him. My dreams usually have no relation 
to my thoughts after going to bed, unless it be one of 
surprising disconnection. My last thoughts before sleep- 
ing are, deliberately, of the dear ones I have lost, and I 
next to never dream of them. Yet that night, for the 
first time, so far as I can remember, I dreamed of Lincoln— 
that he had passed the night with us in the country, and 
that in the morning when we started for the station, he 
said very pleasantly, but to my great surprise: ‘I know 
that you have hated me.” That I did hate him early in 
the war, didn’t occur to me, and I answered sincerely: 
“IT have always loved and honored you.” Whereupon he 
took my arm, and we walked on together, I feeling very 
proud and happy. I should hardly think the dream worth 
telling, if I had not had others much more impressive, 
that I believe, so far as it will do to believe things that 
can’t be proved, were actually telepathically inspired by 
the persons appearing in them. Yet I’m by no means 
ready to believe that Lincoln troubled himself to visit me, 
but I am ready to believe that he has now plenty of leisure 
and facilities for making visits if he wants to, and that a 
student here and there may think all this worth writing— 
and that you won't. 

But hold on! While I had some doubt that that dream 
was worth printing, I have less that a later one is, and 
still less doubt that the two together may be. A few days 
after I wrote the preceding paragraph, I resumed atten- 
tion, which had been interrupted, to a charge which had 
virtually been left me by Andy Carnegie, and found that 
certain things I had done six months before, were in 
promising condition. The matter in hand did not lead 
me to think much about Mr. Carnegie personally, or at 
all shortly before going to bed. I don’t remember that 
I had ever dreamed of the good little man before, and, as 
already said, I have very seldom dreamed about people 
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I have thought of during the day. That night I dreamed 
of Carnegie. We had an amusing set of adventures, to- 
gether with some other folks, around New Haven harbor. 
There was one strange thing. We were sitting opposite 
each other and, by a common impulse, looked long into 
each other’s eyes, and then broke out into a smile of 
understanding, confidence and approval. 

Probably you’re bored by my mentioning these dreams, 
but if you happen to be one of the few who think 
the study of dreams one of great importance, and care 
to know why I do, look into my Cosmic Relations and Im- 
mortality. 


When I thought I had finisht my informal account of 
the interesting people I have known who had gone over to 
the majority, the death of Rafael Pumpelly on August 10, 
1923, added to them the oldest and dearest friend of 
my declining years. If I were to allot space here in 
proportion to my affection, to nobody would more be 
given than to him. Our studies were not identical, 
however, and therefore he had not the agency in shaping 
my opinions which decides me to give later a chapter to 
each of my great teachers. But our studies were so far 
complementary that they were not without influence on 
our close friendship of nearly sixty years. Nobody out- 
side of home has done more than Pumpelly to make my 
life worth living, or worth telling, so far as it is so; and I 
have known no character better worth depicting. More- 
over, as his recent death attracted so much attention, pub- 
lic interest justifies indulging my impulse to give more 
details regarding him than I have yet done regarding any- 
body else. 

Born in Owego, New York, September 8, 1837, Rafael 
Pumpelly was educated as a mining engineer, in Germany. 
His first notable exploit, unless it was the one with the 
moufflon, so charmingly told in his Reminiscences, was his 
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trip around the globe crossing both America and Asia. 
He was long supposed to be the first man who had ever 
followed that route, but ‘‘the inevitable German’’ ul- 
timately appeared and was awarded the priority. 

Pumpelly’s trip began in his going, as superintendent, 
to a mine in Arizona, which he abandoned, and went 
westward, because of too zealous attentions from the sur- 
rounding Indians. Of several superintendents, he was 
the only one who left the mine alive. 

At San Francisco he was met by an invitation to go to 
Japan to investigate the country’s mineral resources. 
After, with one or two colleagues, performing this service, 
he was invited to report on the coal resources of China. 
He spent a useful and interesting year or two there. Of 
his scientific investigations in the Eastern countries he 
made a report, published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
and very interesting accounts of his general experiences 
and observations are given in his Reminiscences. 

His professional duties over, he, always eager for 
adventure, and being absolutely unacquainted with the 
sensation of fear, of the inclemencies of nature or of any- 
thing else, characteristically determined to go home 
across Siberia in winter by sledge, there being then no 
railroad. This he did, gallantly accepting, as companion, 
a young Russian countess who had been visiting her 
brother, who was a political exile. Among the provisions 
for this expedition were some frozen cakes of soup, pre- 
sented by a friend. These preserved their integrity, 
except as melted on the stoves at the post-houses. 

When Pumpelly reached New York in 1876 or 1877, 
he publisht a book of his adventures, and what with the 
prestige of his scientific achievements, exploits, charming 
personality, commanding figure, and great golden beard, 
he was quite the lion. He was at once elected to the 
Century Club, of which, for some time before his death, 
he was the earliest surviving member, and after him, I 
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believe I am the next. He was soon invited to the chair of 
mining engineering in Harvard. 

His duties as professor were light, and from this time 
until toward his seventieth year, his life was mainly 
passed in professional work—for the Government chiefly 
in the Appalachian range and our Western wonderlands, 
where his name was given to the Pumpelly Glacier and the 
Pumpelly Pillar in the Glacier National Park; and for 
private clients thru whom he acquired a handsome fortune. 
As illustrating his philosophic character, he told me that if 
he had accepted one investment, offered, I believe, as a 
professional fee, that fortune would have been fifty mil- 
lions. ‘‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘I have never regretted missing it. 
If I had had it, my life would have been different. It has 
been very happy, and if it had been different, probably 
would not have been so happy.” 

Not long before he was seventy did he realize the great 
ambition of his life. Many years before, in crossing high 
Asia, he got a notion that Turkestan had been an impor- 
tant cradle of the human race, and he wanted some day to 
explore it. About 1900, a concession from the Carnegie 
Institution put it in his power to do so. 

Much light is thrown on his character by some in- 
cidentals of the fact that, in addition to his corps of 
assistants and scientific advisers, he took his wife. This 
lady—a famous beauty, and the mother and grandmother 
of famous beauties—Pumpelly married as a hopeless in- 
valid; at least that was the impression of his friends. He 
cared for her as only the most gallant of gallant gentlemen 
could, until he made her the woman who, when well over 
sixty, rode with him on horseback a journey of over two 
hundred and fifty miles in high Asia. They were a rarely 
impressive-looking couple, and their mere appearance 
secured them deference everywhere—from the homes of 
the Russian governors to the tents of the nomads. 

The report of this expedition, publisht by the Carnegie 
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Institution, put Pumpelly’s reputation as an archeologist 
on a level with the high one he had already achieved as a 
geologist. An Austrian authority declared that he had de- 
stroyed at a stroke the megalomaniac claim to be the cradle 
of civilization that Germany had lately been cooking up. 


But exceptional as Pumpelly was as explorer and 
scientist, to those who knew him, the brilliancy of his 
achievements was entirely outshone by the glory of his 
character. I remember that model gentleman Sanford 
Gifford remarking of Pumpelly, over fifty years ago, 
before he had ripend into his wonderful old age: ‘‘He’s 
such a lovable fellow!” What he was in his old age is 
somewhat indicated by the action of the villagers of Dub- 
lin, N. H., after his summer home burned down. They 
all worked hard in a vain attempt to save it, and in recog- 
nition Pumpelly instructed one of their leaders to offer 
each of them a choice between five dollars and a copy of 
his Reminiscences. Badly as some of them needed the 
five dollars, every man-jack of them took the book. The 
five dollars would go like any other five dollars, the book 
would be an enduring souvenir of Mr. Pumpelly. 

His influence among his summer neighbors at Dublin 
was perhaps his most exceptional, and perhaps even his 
greatest, achievement, and it was all unconscious—simply 
the action and reaction between his character and theirs. 
He was one of those rare beings whose mere existence is 
a power for good. Probably never elsewhere was such a 
community. He was incomparably the most influential 
person in it—ruled it without knowing that he did— 
unconsciously attracted there all forms of excellence, and 
unconsciously repeld every form of pettiness. The circle 
he drew around him blended the highest aristocracy with 
the simplest democracy. A visitor once described it to a 
stranger: ‘‘One night you’ll go to as lovely a ball as you 
ever saw, and the next night you’ll dine with people you 
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met there, who do their own work.” That realization of 
Utopia, those who have shared it and marvelled at it know 
it was the involuntary work of Pumpelly. He loved all 
people worth loving, and had no other standards; and all 
people worth loving loved him. 

Iam tempted to tell of the memorial meeting at his home 
in Dublin, but do so with a certain hesitancy, because of 
the impossibility of conveying an adequate impression. 

The house is on a spur of Monadnock overlooking the 
lake and, beyond, a sea of hills and mountains rolling for 
sixty miles toward the setting sun. The house is built 
around three sides of a cloister, the fourth side being open 
toward the tremendous scene. Late on Sunday the 19th 
of August, 1923, some hundreds of us who loved him 
assembled in the cloister. Dr. McComb read some classic 
passages on immortality, Joseph Linden Smith read some 
reminiscent reflections on the departed friends who had 
made the place dear to us, and then, while music was 
played, he, with three little girls in white, placed on a 
votive structure in the open space of the quadrangle, a 
great wreath of evergreens and pine cones partly gilded. 
The music ceased, and in the silence, by a common feeling 
we sat contemplating the western sky and the slowly 
sinking sun glorifying the clouds above the distant moun- 
tains. After a few minutes, the silence was emphasized 
by Dr. McComb’s rich voice invoking upon us ‘‘The 
peace of God which passeth all understanding.” Though 
it was the signal for dispersal, no one stirred, but, with the 
feeling of each of us multiplied by the feeling of all, we 
watched until the last edge of the sun had disappeared 
behind the mountains, as, we felt, a great soul had passed 
beyond the barriers of earth. 

Then we went our ways. 

To many of us, perhaps to all, those moments had 
been the greatest of our lives, and the fullest of the sense of 
immortality. 


CHAPTER XV 
More MeEmorIALs 


Edward de Coppet, Joseph H. Choate, John Ames Mitchell, 
Andrew Carnegie and William Dean Howells 


Altho the reminiscences in this chapter appeared in my Review 
before the Garrulities were written, they naturally belong with 
them. 


Edward de Coppet 
The Unpopular Review, July, 1916 


There lately died in New York a man whose name de- 
serves to go down with those of Mecenas and Lorenzo di 
Medici and Grolier; but it will not, partly because while 
the arts they fostered were exprest in letters—the most 
enduring things we know—or in the material nearly as 
durable of marble, bronze and pigment, the art he cher- 
ished was exprest in air. The poetry of Horace, the statues 
of Michelangelo, the pictures of Raphael are abiding to- 
day; but when the Flonzaley quartet passes, some musical 
performances probably as near to perfect as any yet heard 
on earth stop, and soon the tender and generous soul who 
made them possible will be remembered, not here, but 
only as we attain access to the Cosmic Memory. 

It is greatly to be deplored that such a character and 
such an example as Edward de Coppet’s can abide not 
as an individual object of contemplation and imitation, 
but only, at least during the present limited phase of our 
faculties, as its influence passes on through other lives. But 
any record of it is worthwhile, and to make any is a priv- 
ilege. The need of such influences in New York was well 
illustrated by one of his Wall Street compeers who asked: 
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‘“‘What sort of a crank is that man de Coppet who spends 
such a lot of money on fiddlers? Now there’s his partner 
who’s a man of sense: he spends his on a yacht.” 

It is over thirty years since de Coppet began to gather 
quartet players, mostly amateurs, at his little house in 
one of the Sixties near Broadway. He was himself a fine 
pianist, but seldom if ever played for his guests. His 
wife, however, who was equally gifted, enjoyed playing 
with the strings, and attained unsurpassed discretion and 
delicacy in adapting her instrument to them. She had 
a brother too, long since returned to Europe, who was an 
admirable violinist. It is worth mentioning by way of 
episode that, as first violin of the quartet founded by 
Richard Grant White, he succeeded the father of the lady 
who founded the English opera at the old Academy of 
Music. When this gentleman last played, he was well 
over eighty, and seldom is anything heard to equal his 
rendering of Beethoven, even at that advanced age. It 
may amuse some of our readers to learn that their editor 
succeeded White, after one intermediary, as’cello in that 
same quartet. Those who know will testify that he plays 
badly enuf to keep the announcement a duly modest one. 

But to return to the admirable de Coppet. Fortune for 
once knew where to smile, and some dozen years ago he 
built a roomy house on the West side, with a music-room 
just the size for a quartet, and in proportion and simple 
decoration that are a delight to the eye. About this time 
he conceived the idea of a quartet that, instead of meeting 
like most previous ones only when they could struggle free 
from teaching or orchestral playing, should be free from all 
other duties, and able to practice together all they pleased. 

De Coppet scoured the conservatories of Europe to get 
track of their most promising recent graduates, and he got 
together two Italians, one Swiss and one Belgian, all full 
of temperament, enthusiasm, proficiency and hard work. 

Meantime the search for instruments had been going 
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on. He already had several, but their timbres were not 
all of the same kind; he wanted a set that would show no 
difference in quality of tone from the low C of the ’cello 
to the highest harmonic of the first violin. At last he 
thought he had everything ready, and started his quartet 
at his villa Flonzaley on Lake Geneva near Lausanne. 

The men of course could be expected to come nearer to 
uniformity every day; but there was one faintly jarring 
element that could change but very slowly if at all, for 
which there was no remedy short of substitution. An 
ordinary connoisseur would not have noticed it, but de 
Coppet did, and his men did. There was nothing for it 
but to scour Europe for a new viola. The tone of the 
one on hand was beautiful, but to those fine ears its dif- 
ferent timbre varied appreciably from the virtually uni- 
form one which pervaded the other instruments. After 
a wide search, the viola was found, and probably no other 
set of instruments with timbre so nearly identical, was ever 
played together. Generally the instruments played in a 
quartet belong respectively to each artist, instead of to 
one collector, and the four men playing are each apt to 
stick to his own as a matter of course, without thinking of 
the others. 

For some twelve years now, with very little interruption 
by sickness or accident, they have been playing together 
virtually every day—an opportunity probably unprece- 
dented—to secure uniformity in all the indefinable things 
which make up expression. 

All this was not only encouraged and stimulated by 
their generous friend, but guided by his unerring taste. 

There is one particular in which, whatever may be the 
differences of opinion regarding other particulars, the 
Flonzaley has been more fortunate than the other ad- 
mirable organization with which it has worked in a rivalry 
whose generosity has been an honor to both, and whose 
stimulus has been a mutual benefit. The Flonzaley during 
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its first dozen years did not have to change a man. This 
crowning piece of good luck is the unique feature to 
which, whatever may be due to other features, is largely 
owing any justification there may be for those who have 
the temerity to claim that, so far as such a matter can be 
judged without direct experience, de Coppet probably 
gave the world the greatest quartet it has ever known. 

For the first five years it played only at Flonzaley and 
in New York for de Coppet and his friends. When the 
quartet got as near perfection as a general audience could 
appreciate, he occasionally let it appear in public for 
charity. For work of exceptional interest and novelty, 
like Schoenberg’s and Stravinsky’s, he occasionally in- 
vited audiences large enough for public halls. But the 
quartet is not at its supreme best there. The place to 
enjoy itsmany perfections is in the room its creator built 
for it. But of course even his hospitality could not there 
give its benefits to everybody capable of enjoying them, 
and he gradually let it tour both America and Europe, 
and, naturally, become self-supporting. To the last, how- 
ever, he continued the old generosity to it and his friends, 
having its tours so arranged that it could frequently play 
at his house. In this way he was such a centre of benef- 
icence as well as of art-development as few men have been, 
or rather have made themselves the privilege of being. 
How many must find happiness in recalling when the 
lights, except those shaded over the music stands, went 
out; the ear trumpets clattered as the big one (for the 
bass?) went into one ear of the host (for the great music- 
patron was deaf) and the little one (for the higher notes?) 
into the other; and Betti held his bow poised a few sec- 
onds, then suddenly bent forward toward the strings, and 
the wondrous tones began! 


De Coppet loved to spread happiness because he loved 
people, and enjoyed having people love him and show it. 
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A special illustration was given at a dinner he gave under 
peculiar circumstances. While his work was not what is 
usually considered public, it was not without recognition, 
tho no practicable recognition could have been adequate. 
The tenth anniversary of the quartet was, however, util- 
ized by some two hundred friends to invite him and his 
sympathetic wife to a supper at Sherry’s, where he was 
made the victim of sundry speeches—a surprising pro- 
portion of them good—and presented with a massive old 
English silver tankard of the best period. It was when he 
had found out who were the promoters of this féte, and 
had them to dinner at his house, that the shy little man 
who had to get a friend to read a speech for him at the 
supper, showed how his heart worked. ' After he had con- 
nected himself with the half dozen telephone receivers he 
needed around the table, he said in a half bashful way that 
was very touching: ‘‘Suppose that hereafter those here 
address me without the formal prefix to my name.” 

He was always frail, and his career of beneficence (the 
quartet was but one element in it) was cut short in his 
sixties. On an evening early in 1916, the music—his 
favorite number of Beethoven—was early, and as the 
company were starting in to dinner, he fell: the artists 
rushed to raise him, and he died in the arms of his quartet. 


Joseph H. Choate 
The Unpopular Review, July, 1917 


Of course periodicals like this cannot contain many 
words of obituary, or of many people. For great public 
characters that function is usually filled by the daily press 
long before our issue. But we are impelled to say a word 
about Mr. Choate as a great private character—an as- 
pect of him of which perhaps not enough has been said. 
The manner of man he was is well suggested by the fact 
that tho while he was among us, we seldom heard _ his 
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friends allude to him otherwise than as ‘‘ Joe’ Choate, 
never since his death have we heard him spoken of other- 
wise than as ‘‘ Mister” Choate. While he was familiar 
among us, he was thought of by his friends with a familiar 
affection, but in front of that, his departure at once placed 
their profound respect. Everybody knows about his 
talents, his wit, his eloquence, in short his greatness. 
But comparatively few know about his goodness—what 
a joy it was to him in his glorious old age, to put his talents 
at the free service of every good cause that asked. He 
would not merely give and get most of the fun when 
festive speech-making was in order, but he helped on 
many occasions that were anything but festive, and even 
in that least attractive way—raising money, and always 
of course setting the example of giving it. As a single in- 
stance, the Lighthouses for the Blind in New York and 
Paris are supported by organizations of both of which he 
was president, and for which he did more than any other 
man. 

He abounded too in the other kind of charity usual 
only in those who have lived long enough to see how much 
even good men need it. But he saw it younger than most 
men: many years ago we were surprised, and not altogether 
edified, to see him treat affably a rich man of notoriously 
easy conscience, to whom most people in Mr. Choate’s 
position would have turned the cold shoulder. We sus- 
pected policy. As we came to know Mr. Choate better, 
we attributed a higher notive. 

His wonderfully efficient old age was probably due to 
the equableness of his disposition and his quick response 
to all safely pleasant stimuli. But these were largely due 
to his mastery of the arts of living. We remember his 
exhorting us, many years ago, to stop smoking shortly be- 
fore dinner. He had reached empirically part of the 
scientific knowledge of the subject given on another page. 
Many years later, on our quoting an authority that walk- 
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ing a couple of miles a day was enuf for a man of 
seventy, he said: ‘‘Take it in four instalments.”’ 

He knew that he was liable to sudden death. And how 
magnificently he faced it! He had strong reason to be- 
lieve that the entertainment of the English and French 
envoys would cost him his life—that for him there was 
as much danger in banquets as in battles—yet he knew 
that to promote the fervor of that time, he was called upon 
for a great service to the world—perhaps the greatest of 
the great ones of his life; and he stood up to it like the 
happy warrior. He was never jollier or wittier or more 
eloquent than during the long festivity of that memorable 
week. He went out in a blaze of glory, everywhere hon- 
ored and beloved. He was blest in his life and blest in 
his death. The usual comments of his friends upon his 
sudden passing were not ‘‘ How sad!” or “‘ How terrible!” 
but “How splendid!’’, “How magnificent!” 

O faustus et felix! 


John Ames Mitchell 
The Unpopular Review, October, 1918 


The chief justification for naming him here is that he 
had much to do with your caring to read this Review. 
If it is, as so many serious reviews are not, free from 
priggishness; if it is natural—not hampered by that super- 
stitious regard for “the dignity of letters” which helped 
the priests who once monopolized letters, to fool their 
victims; if it has loved smiles more than frowns; if it has 
pitied while it condemned, and sought the “spirit of good 
in things evil,” it has done these things largely because of 
the unconscious influence of Johnnie Mitchell. (Every- 
body spoke of him as Johnnie, just as everybody spoke of 
Mr. Choate as Joe—because everybody loved him.) Ever 
since this Review was founded, and for many years before, 
its editor and the editor of Life, and a third dear to them 
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both, lunched together every Saturday they were all in 
town, at the East end of the long table at the Century 
Club. There the editor of the most humorous periodical 
in America, and the editor who (tho you may not have 
supposed it) wanted his to be the most serious, exhorted 
and helped and scolded and loved each other for all those 
years. With them often sat Life’s great leader writer, Ned 
Martin (Everybody speaks of him as Ned—the same 
story) and other friends got in the way of joining the group, 
until Mitchell’s end of the table, on the recurring day, got 
to be spoken of as an institution. 

How we shall miss him! The best things there, were all 
too little appreciated while we had them—his steady 
sense on all topics where no creature’s suffering was in- 
volved, his quick sympathy, his sure taste, and his abound- 
ing quiet humor. 


His paper had its faults, and so had he, and so have all 
of us; but his paper always was, like him, honest and brave. 
It has not always been wise—who or what that is mortal 
has?—and in some particulars it has always been unwise: 
for Johnnie was a very lop-sided man: his goodness simply 
toppled him over. Keen and merciless satirist that he 
was, he could not think of an etherized dog on a surgeon’s 
table, or any creature suffering anywhere, without losing 
his senses. But he got them soon, and used them to help. 
Early in his career, he started ‘‘Life’s Farm,” to give the 
slum children summer holidays; and when the war came, 
he probably did more, thru his satirical sheet, to take 
care of the french babies, than any one man in America, 
or perhaps anywhere. 

He loved France almost as much as he loved children. 
In his youth, he spent many happy years there, studying 
architecture, and later, painting, and with brilliant suc- 
cess. But his widowed mother was not happy there, and 
he came back to America for her sake. Altho his pictures 
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had received honorable mention at the Salon, and his 
etching of the Place de l’Opera had been selected as a 
premium by L’Art, then the world’s leading artistic 
periodical, the first picture he painted in America. was re- 
jected at the Academy. He said: “It’s no use: I can’t 
paint away from the artistic atmosphere of Paris.” So 
he gave up his art, and stuck by his mother. 

After his School of Philosophy at Mount Desert a friend 
said to him: “‘Johnnie, you have a sense of humor, you 
can draw, and you can write, why not become the Du 
Maurier of America?” The result was Life. 

But he never became ‘‘the Du Maurier of America.’ 
He gave as one reason: “I can find plenty of men to draw 
and write, but I can’t get anybody to manage the paper.” 
And so he put into it the business genius of his mother’s 
family, and, purely incidentally, made a fortune. 

He was in the second generation from the founder of the 
Ames fortunes, and if the proverbial three generations ever 
made a gentleman, they made one in him. I suppose the 
artist, novelist and editor, who may have come from his 
father’s side, took a great many more generations, tho 
where to find the germ of any one of those talents in his 
ancestry, as in the case of some other geniuses I have 
been intimately thrown with, I don’t know. 


The readers of Amos Judd and The Pines of Lory and 
Villa Claudia are going to miss him more than the readers 
of Life: for others will carry on that in some respectable 
fashion, we may trust. It is some consolation to those who 
mourn him, that his last book was not his best; he was well 
over seventy, tho his friends hardly realized it, and never 
very strong: so perhaps it was the fullness of time. 


' Successful as he was as business man, editor and novel- 
ist, he was first of all, as his first love showed, an artist. 
In his really remarkable, perhaps really great, picture— 
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A Diplomatic Marriage—he drew one of the most majestic 
figures ever put upon canvas, and yet his favorite work 
was in drawing babies—even his terrible paper, he per- 
sonified as one. And yet he never had one of his own. 

Professor Ware used to tell a story to show the sort of 
genius he was. When Ware was practicing architecture 
in Boston, and Mitchell was a youth in his office, Johnnie 
came in one morning and went to the blackboard and 
drew a picture of Napoleon dancing. Then he drew a 
woman in sabots dancing with one hand in Napoleon’s, 
then a man with a hand in hers, and so on he continued 
with figures of queens, soldiers, peasants, and what not, 
until he had completed a circle of a dozen figures, all 
beautifully proportioned and in true perspective, and the 
last woman’s hand dropped into Napoleon’s other hand 
as naturally as if they had all been alive. Ware said it 
was the greatest tour de force he ever saw, and Mitchell 
was only playing with a piece of chalk. 

And yet he was so quiet, so modest, that what is said of 
all men was far more true of him than of most—he was 
not appreciated before he was gone. But he had more 
love than most men: for he gave more. 


Andrew Carnegie 
Unpartizan Review, October, 1919 


We loved that little man, and want to give the reasons 
why—of course we admired his great benefactions, and 
his still greater example, but we loved him for himself. 
If anybody who knew him well did not love him, it could 
not have been entirely the little man’s fault. He did have 
his faults, like the rest of us (except John Bigelow) but 
not a tithe of those attributed to him by people who 
envied him; and his faults were overwhelmed by his 
virtues. 

Of course, the fault most generally attributed to him 
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by people who did not know him, was purse pride. I 


(Bother ‘‘the editorialswe” in this connection!) never 
knew a man more free from it. Wealth, instead of making 
him a snob, as it does so many men who have accumulated 
their own, left him extravagantly democratic. He even 
objected to the Authors’ Club restricting itself to men 
who had written books, but wanted whatever special 
influence personal contact with such men could exert, 
spread among others who cared for it. 


I first met him, well over twenty years ago, at a din- 
ner at Fred Whitridge’s. Probably he had never heard of 
me before, and certainly had never heard anything to 
attract a purse-proud man, but he prattled away to me 
like a child—or a genius. I never knew a great genius 
who had not a child-like openness about him. He told 
me, a stranger, that he was always in debt, how many 
partners he had and what the shares of the juniors were, 
and that they all had become millionaires, and other 
things which timid and self-conscious men keep to them- 
selves; but never a syllable of brag, and I have never heard 
one from him since. I left the dinner charmed with him, 
and despite learning later of his negative side, I am 
charmed with him still. 

Early in our talk I pulled out a little silver flask that 
Henry Pellew (since Viscount Exmouth) had given me, 
and said to Carnegie: ‘‘ You don’t want to waste yourself 
on the trivial drinks around here. Here’s some Scotch 
whiskey.” (It was years before that aid to salvation was 
generally served at dinner.) He looked at the small flask 
skeptically, and said: “There isn’t enough for two.” 
“There may not be enough for two Scotchmen,” I an- 
swered, “‘ but there’s enough for one Scotchman and one 
American.” ‘“I’ll send you a bottle!” he exclaimed. I 
remonstrated. But the next Sunday about lunch-time, a 
bottle came with Mr. Carnegie’s card. It was opened at 
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my side of a rather broad table, and hardly was the cork 
out, when my wife at the other side of the table asked: 
‘What delicious liqueur is that you have there?” 

Of course I asked Mr. Carnegie to dinner, and he told 
me how he got the whiskey. He was delayed in a train 
in Scotland, when his secretary got some sandwiches at 
a way station. As they were munching them a man in 
the compartment asked them if they wouldn’t like some- 
thing to moisten them. Upon their allowing that they 
would he produced the almightiest pocket-pistol Carne- 
gie ever saw, and poured them some such stuff as Carnegie — 
had never tasted. When he said so, his benefactor an- 
swered: ‘“‘No, you never did: nobody ever did but the 
royal family and my family.” 

“The president of the United States is going to have 
some!” promptly ejaculated Carnegie. ‘‘Yes, I shall be 
happy to send Mr. Harrison some,” was the answer. 

It appeared that the good man was Dewar, distiller to 
the court. He let Carnegie have a barrel, and Carnegie 
got him to let me have a barrel. I never knew what 
friendship was before I had that whiskey—and after it 
was gone. But the demand for it was too great for hu- 
man nature. The name—Victoria Vat—survived, but 
not the thing: it gradually went the way of terrapin, 
canvas-back ducks and good cigars. 


Some dozen years after my first acquaintance with 
it, we gave Carnegie a dinner at the Authors’ Club. Be- 
side his plate was a little gray jug of Scotch whiskey. 
He promptly prepared himself a glass, when I pulled out 
the little silver flask, and said: ‘‘Don’t drink that stuff. 
You don’t know what it is. Here’s some of our real 
thing—or its degenerate representative.” ‘TI must drink 
your health in it,” he exclaimed, and poured out about a 
teaspoonful of it and toasted me. But I couldn’t per- 
suade him to waste what he had previously poured from 
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the jug: the saving habit of his early years was too 
strong. 

But during the evening he did take aside the treasurer 
of the club, and add thirty thousand dollars to the twenty 
thousand he had given years before as a fund whose in- 
terest was to help authors in need. He had also for years 
given the club rooms in the Carnegie Hall building rent 
free. These are some of several benefactions of his that 
I happen to know of, and the world does not. And yet he 
was accused of giving away money only for his own glory! 

At that dinner Gilder read the following little poem: 


They call him this, they call him that, 
Laird, Doctor and Lord Rector; 

And one of the names that comes so pat 
Is statesman—benefactor. 


But of all the names, both great and small, 
That come so pat and handy 

The one J like the best of all 
Is, just, big-hearted Andy. 


And this I’ll say, to my dying day: 
In all earth’s pain and blindness 
The very best things, by clowns or kings, 
Are little acts of kindness. 


He’s praise enough and blame enough 
For temple and library, 

But here’s to a thousand kind deeds done 
When he plays the secret fairy! 


So this they call him, and that they call, 
They call him big-hearted Andy, 

But the praise he likes the best of all 
Is—‘‘ Wasn’t it white in Andy.” 


The last line Gilder appropriately put in quotation 
marks: for it is attributed to a man who had led a strike 
against Carnegie, was taken with tuberculosis, and sent 
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to Colorado by an unknown benefactor. He uttered the 
sentence on learning after his recovery that his benefactor 
was Carnegie, who, if I remember rightly, had remained 
unknown from fear that the man would not go as his guest. 

Gilder had read the poem to me beforehand, and I was 
afraid that Mr. Carnegie would think it too familiar, but 
Gilder said he thought he knew Carnegie well enough to 
take the risk. He was right, and on our way home Car- 
negie was full of praise of Gilder. 

His judgment of men was hardly short of miraculous. 
I happened to be associated in the management of two 
institutions which he regularly helped, and the way he 
judged the other men on the boards, some of whom he 
barely knew, was simply astounding. 

And he judged the world as infallibly as he did indi- 
viduals. It was he to whom I alluded in the last number 
of this Review as the great business man who prophesied 
that it would never succeed under its original title of The 
Unpopular Review. Fool I was, to think that I could 
judge the world better than he could! 


Of course he had many prominent men at his house, 
but while he saw much of them, he also stuck to his early 
friends and to the men who helped build his fortune. He 
used to say that his success came from his selecting asso- 
ciates abler than he was. He gathered them at dinner at 
least once a year. But he was a thoughtful man, and 
loved the society of thoughtful men, and in the early 
spring he used to gather those whom he called “The 
Knights of the Cloth.” This name came from his getting 
each man to pencil his autograph on the cloth beside his 
plate. Mrs. Carnegie, who was always present, later 
embroidered in the autographs. At the next dinner, 
those whose autographs were already there, were seated 
in front of them. There were many wonderful speeches 
at those dinners, but few better than Carnegie’s own in 
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calling up his guests. I remember one in particular, in 
which he gave his democratic ideas of a true aristocracy. 


He told me that the Homestead strike would not have 
taken place if he had not been in Europe—that there never 
had been a strike in any of his works when he was within 
call. He said that whenever his men talked strike, he 
used to say: “ Well, let’s take time to think it over. Here’s 
a good chance to shut down and clean up, and when we 
get thru with that, I guess we'll be ready to go on. And 
we always were.” 


I could tell many more fine things about him, but have 
space for only one. Gilder died not very long after the 
dinner where he had read the poem. The next time I 
was alone with Carnegie, he told me that he had never 
loved any other man as he loved Gilder. He also said 
that he was in Washington when Gilder died, and that 
as, on the way home at night, he crossed the ferry (it was 
before the tunnel days) and saw the glory of the city’s 
lights and great shadows, he could think only: ‘‘Gilder is 
not there, Gilder is not there”; and I knew, what so few 
know, that the great ironmaster had a poet’s soul. 


William Dean Howells 
Unpartizan Review, July, 1920 


Probably earth never knew a lovelier nature than the 
one which was removed to higher spheres, we trust, when 
Howells died. 

If we had not some faith that the possession of such a 
nature must be, next to love, the greatest of human bless- 
ings, we should fear that the happiness he knew here, bore 
a lower ratio to his deserts than that of many meaner men: 
for his sympathies were so deep and tender that the 
misery in the world was a constant and heavy burden 
to him, and one that, in the world’s recent terrible turmoil, 
only added to the burden of his many years. 
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In his efforts to relieve economic troubles, his pen was 
like a perfect instrument in the hands of an over-tender 
surgeon. In writing this with our own blunt tool, and in 
purposing to write a farther word or two like it, we ex- 
perience something of the feeling which so often stayed 
his hand. 

Those who loved him best realized that his judgment 
was not strong where there was room for sympathy, or 
even modesty. But judgment has nothing to do with 
feeling, except as feeling may aid understanding. 

We are really inclined to believe that his denial of genius 
to.anybody was due to a reluctance to admit that one man 
should naturally be so far endowed above other men, and, 
especially, to claim such endowment for himself. This 
state of mind goes far to explain why he tried to pull the 
great authors from their pedestals, as well as the great 
capitalists from their vantage points. It also accounts for 
the only word of detraction we have heard amid the chorus 
of love and admiration called forth by his death: ‘‘ He was 
a poor critic.” 


But we don’t want our brief tribute to end in a minor 
key, nor would he, even if the more cheerful inflection 
were to raise a little laugh at his expense: for he would 
be the first to join in it. One night at dinner we heard 
him declare to St. Gaudens that there is no such thing as 
genius, whereupon St. Gaudens asked: “‘What do you 
call it when you see it?” 

Tho Howells’ modesty would not see it in himself, 
everybody else saw it there, with much that was better 
even than genius. It is good to feel it, and to believe that, 
despite his heavy sorrows and his almost constant pain 
from sympathy with the sorrows of others, happiness must 
have preponderated in his life: for he inspired so much 
love. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Francis Amasa Walker 


It is by a strange coincidence that after the middle of 
my eighty-fourth year the death of Pumpelly should occur 
while my mind is full of reminiscences of Frank Walker, 
whose biografy has just been published. Nobody outside 
of home has done more to fill my life than those two men. 

While there is much reason to regret that twenty-five 
years elapsed between Walker’s death and the appearance 
of his biografy, I am glad that it has come at a time when I 
have been full of the spirit of reminiscence, and of the spon- 
taneous and informal expression of it. It is a pleasure to 
review his life as a labor of love rather than in the more 
conventional spirit which circumstances made natural in 
the earlier and more strenuous days when I wrote the 
chapters on my other great teachers which I had con- 
cluded belonged in this volume, and which follow the 
present chapter. 


Frank Walker was born in the year that I was, 1840, but, 
alas! our life-journeying together ended with but fifty-six 
of the nearly eighty-four years that my pilgrimage has so 
far lasted. 

Many readers who recognize nearly all the names in 
these pages will wonder who Walker was, and yet there 
are probably not mentioned here the names of a dozen of 
his equals. Probably nothing is more uncertain than fame. 
One is sometimes tempted to think that the greatest 
is the narrowest. How many people know anything about 
Willard Gibbs? And yet a few people know that in one 
department he reached supreme attainment, and Frank 
Walker, with allowance for his youth in one department, 
was supreme in at least four. Perhaps there should be 
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added a fifth—the great but perhaps insufficiently appre- 
ciated department of friendship. 

In his other, and perhaps lesser departments, he wasa 
general when he was little more than a boy, and Hancock 
said he was the best adjutant general he ever knew. He 
was Superintendent of the Census at twenty-nine, and 
then, with a very defective law, made the best census 
known anywhere up to that time. Ten years later he had 
reformed the law (no small task), and then made the census 
which put him at the summit of international fame in that 
department. In 1885, Professor Alfred Marshall wrote 
from England ‘‘indeed a wonderful work, and must fill all 
European statisticians with envy.”’ In that connection 
Walker made the Graphic Atlas, of which a copy acciden- 
tally lying in a room at Paris where similar matters were 
exhibited in competition on the walls, secured him a lead- 
ing prize. In his early thirties he was professor at Yale, 
and was offered the presidency of several other colleges; in 
his early forties he accepted that of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, whose students, faculty, and en- 
dowment he increased in fifteen years, at an average, some 
six-fold. While he was doing these things, he made him- 
self the leading writer of his time and language on Wages, 
Money, and Economies generally. His books, though by 
an American, were given leading places in the English 
universities. He was a leading worker and developer in 
Boston’s parks, public libraries, and schools, and was in 
constant demand at Washington, and from there down, for 
expert advice on his multifarious subjects. After doing 
this work in half a dozen departments, and the work of 
half a dozen men in each, he died, of course before he was 
sixty, at the time when most men are just reaping the full 
fruits of their labors. The best intellects of the country 
gathered to do him funeral honors, and at the later 
memorial meeting, Boston crowded Music Hall in tribute 
to her leading citizen. 
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The great institution which he nursed from infancy to 
vigorous maturity has continued to grow, largely from the 
impulse which he gave it, at almost the phenomenal rate 
that it did under his hands, and one of its chief buildings is 
an enduring monument raised to him by the grateful 
beneficiaries of his labors. 

And now—such is fame—only twenty-five years after 
his death, most of his books are out of print, and outside 
of the people interested in the Institute of Technology, and 
those directly benefiting by his writings, the present 
generation has to be told who he was. Virtually all 
the volumes of the great American Science Series, of 
which Walker’s Economics was the peer of any, have had 
their day. 

Possibly the earlier publication of a biografy would have 
done something to stem time’s wearing work upon his 
fame. But it is exceedingly doubtful. I have said some- 
thing earlier in these papers about the brief life of books 
outside of pure literature. 

This admirable, though tardy, biografy of Walker by 
Mr. Munroe has sufferd from its delay. That was caused 
partly by an opinion of those who had a right to dictate— 
an opinion which perhaps was derived from Walker him- 
self—that a man’s life should not be written before his 
work has been under judgment for twenty-five years, 
meaning, in this case, before he had been dead twenty-five 
years. This opinion seems to me grievously mistaken. 
At least the materials should be gathered at once. A man’s 
principal work, though, alas! not most of Walker’s, has 
generally been before the world twenty-five years before 
he dies, and Walker’s work had been adjudged of the 
highest merit for twenty years before his death. In these 
days, within twenty-five years of a scientist’s death, to all 
but specialists his work is generally superseded. Aristotle 
and Newton are immortal, but who but specialists read 
them now? Moreover, twenty-five years after a man’s 
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death, much—probably most—that may make his bi- 
ografy of general value, as example and inspiration, has 
disappeared. This biografy, while admirable considering 
its material, depended almost entirely upon official 
and domestic records. The correspondence that displayed 
with exceptional vigor the whole-souled, humorous, 
even playful man that he was to his intimates, has almost 
entirely gone, and probably most of his few surviving 
intimates believe that that private gentleman was as 
well, perhaps better, worth setting before the world 
than the great soldier, the great statistician, the great 
economist, the great educator, the great administrator, or 
the great citizen, perhaps more than all of them put to- 
gether. As one of those survivors, though I gained enor- 
mously from his instruction and his varied activities, I 
gladly take the risk of saying that it all was less than what 
I gained from him as a man. 

And here I want to interrupt with another of my impo- 
‘sitions of old-man’s advice. Don’t ever let a letter worth 
your keeping go out of your possession. If you want to 
let anybody have one, give a copy. When the New York 
Technology Club held its memorial meeting after Walker’s 
death, they asked me to come and talk about him. I had 
the happy inspiration to read the best of his letters to me. 
After the meeting the stenographer asked for them, and I 
do not remember seeing them since—at least they cannot 
be found; and I am tempted to say that they would have 
been of more real human value than most of the biografy, 
highly valuable as that is. 

In some such fashion, too, I lost a great batch of the 
letters of Edward Rowland Sill. 

When the caution against the letter-borrowers comes up 
in my mind, it reminds me of the letter of Walker’s—one of 
the few spicy ones left, quoted on page 191 of the biografy: 

“Do you remember young Bailey in ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’? If so you doubtless recall how, when the great 
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boarding-house dinner at Mrs. Todgers’ was coming off, 
and Charity and Mercy Pecksniff were dressing in their 
room, young B, in passing their door on one of his many 
errands, put his mouth to the keyhole and whispered— 
“There’s a fish—don’t eat none of him.’ The application 
of this remark is to Mr. ——,”’ touching whom I had en- 
quired of Walker. It also applies to the letter-borrower. 

One of the funniest letters I ever read, Walker wrote 
me in search of my opinion whether he should wear a 
Prince Albert coat or a cutaway on going to take his LL.D. 
at Columbia. His family suppressed the letter as being 
too funny for the distinguished Doctor of Laws at the 
head of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I 
hope they will pardon my mentioning it. His humor, like 
Shakespeare’s, was worthy of his profundity. 

i 

And now it’s high time that this review got to the details 
of his biografy. But first I want to add to the high opinion 
I have already expressed of that work, mention that its 
very competent author was not only in daily sympathetic 
association with Walker during his whole career at the 
Tech, but is singularly fitted by a very remarkable knowl- 
edge, which must sometimes have required much study, of 
the various conditions, political, economic, educational, 
even military, under which Walker worked. In addition 
to this equipment, the author knows uncommonly well 
how to write. Probably most of the rest I have to say 
would best be said in his words. 

Frank Walker was, as already intimated, one of those 
rare men in high position who, while thoroughly respected 
by their friends, are generally spoken of by their Christian 
names. On title-pages and other formal places he was 
Francis Amasa Walker. Like another great economist, 
though I venture to say not as great as he, the younger 
Mill, and like Herbert Spencer, Walker had from the be- 
ginning, the inestimable advantage of a capable older 
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relative to educate him. His father was Amasa Walker, 
eminent in his day as an economist, and a worker, in 
Congress and out, for many good causes. By the time he 
was forty, despite chronic ill health, he had made a com- 
petency for himself as the leading manufacturer of shoes in 
New England. After retiring from business and devoting 
himself to Political Economy for two years, he began 
teaching it at Oberlin, and later at Amherst, and had his 
son occasionally fill the place before the son was twenty- 
five years old. 

Frank was a precocious boy—one more contradiction of 
the frequent superstition that precocity is inconsistent 
with staying power. He was ready for college at fifteen, 
lost a year, probably from precarious physical growth, for 
he was afterwards healthy, and graduated at Amherst at 
twenty. Then he entered the law office of Devens and Hoar 
—Judge Hoar and (later) General Devens, where he again 
met the good fortune that from his very birth so singu- 
larly attended his education. 

When he was twenty-one, the Civil War broke out. The 
pages regarding that are the most vivid of the biografy, not 
only because of the subject, but also because the records 
preserved are better than those in the rest of the book. 
They include not only the best of the existing letters, but 
an account of Walker’s war experiences, which he wrote for 
his children. He had his full share of wounds and adven- 
tures; one of the gems of all narrative literature is his ac- 
count of his capture, escape, swimming a river at night, 
and landing stark naked at a Confederate camp-fire, 
whence he was sent to Libby prison. 

‘“‘It was several years before he reached even seeming 
recovery from the hardships of his military life, and it was 
the opinion of medical men that his early death was 
due in no small measure to the undermining of his con- 
stitution by the strain, wounds, and exposures of the 
war, followed by the miseries, especially to one in his 
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weakened condition, of the weeks in prison.” [p. 102.] 
(All quoted passages followed by a page number are from 
the Biografy.) 

For two years immediately after the war, the future 
leader in vocational education taught Latin and Greek at 
the Williston Seminary, but between times continued his 
studies in Economics, and the writing for the papers which 
he had begun as a boy. The Springfield Republican se- 
cured him as a regular contributor. In 1871 there was an 
effort made to get him on the New York Times, but he 
seemed to have had his fill of regular journalism, although 
he wrote prodigiously for the newspapers and magazines 
all the rest of his life. 

“‘In his youth he had undoubtedly dreamed of going 
onward in journalism from the high point reached by such 
papers as the Springfield Republican. But as the morals 
of the editorial room yielded more and more to the sup- 
posed exigencies of the counting-room, even his optimisms 
flagged.”’ [p. 120.] 


In January, ’69, through the influence of David A. 
Wells, Walker was appointed Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, and Deputy Special Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Garfield, then in Congress, had him before the Com- 
mittee on the Census two days, and wrote that he was 
proud of him. This led to his appointment as Superin- 
tendent of the Census. 

It appears that he soon got very impatient, largely 
owing to the imperfect census law, and also because he 
was eager to get back to journalism. 

Before he completed the Census of 1870, the appropria- 
tion gave out. At the same time ‘‘President Grant, who 
took a keen interest in the nation’s dealings with the 
Indian, found himself obliged to get rid of an unfortunate 
choice as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, just at the time 
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when he was confronted with the loss of his able Super- 
intendent of the Census. The happy device was hit upon 
of appointing as Indian Commissioner—on a salary firmly 
established by law—a man of probity so conspicuous and of 
administrative ability so pronounced as to efface the ill- 
effects of the Indian-office scandal, while continuing Gen-. 
eral Walker as Superintendent of the Census, without pay. 
Had this ingenious solution not suggested itself, Walker 
would have been obliged to leave his census work un- 
finished, and to see it, through incompetence or neglect 
come to disaster.” [p. 121.] 

“Concerning this transfer, Walker’s old chief, ex- 
Secretary Cox, wrote: 


““*T know so well the difficulties of the position, and the almost 
hopelessness of the effort to harmonize the philanthropic wishes of 
our best people with the powerful influence of the frontier states, 
and the quiet but scarcely less strong opposition of the army, that it 
seemed to me like the task of Sisyphus. But since it retains you in 
public employment, I rejoice that any bureau has the advantage of 
your system of work and your intolerence of rascality.’” [p. 122.] 


Although his appointment as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was originally little more than an expedient to keep 
him busy with the census, he did very notable work for 
the Indians, including ‘‘after his resignation, a volume on 
The Indian Question, which showed deeper insight than 
that of any earlier writer, and which is still a standard 
treatise on this much-mooted problem.”’ 

‘‘The new Commissioner was under no illusions as to 
the difficulties of the undertaking. He was dealing with 
a race the typical member of which, to use his own 
graphic sentences, had been ‘Voluptuary and stoic; swept 
by gusts of fury too terrible to be witnessed, yet imper- 
turbable beyond all men, under the ordinary excitements 
and accidents of life; garrulous, yet impenetrable; curious, 
yet himself reserved, proud and mean alike beyond com- 
pare; superior to torture and the presence of certain death, 
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yet, by the standards of all other peoples, a coward in 
battle; capable of magnanimous actions which, uncovered 
of all romance, are worthy of the best days of Roman 
virtue, yet more cunning, false, and cruel than the Benga- 
lee.’ ” [pp. 130-1.] 

In 1873, when Walker was offered his professorship at 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, Washington had 
become out of the question. ‘Noman of his honesty and 
love of efficient methods could remain satisfied with a life 
spent in government service, no matter how exalted the 
office. As is testified to again and again by those who held 
positions of authority in Washington, the atmosphere at 
that time was hopelessly tainted with low ambitions, wide- 
spread political ‘log-rolling,’ and insidious and dishearten- 
ing forms of graft. 

‘A wholesome change took place in the years of Roose- 
velt’s incumbency, and, since then, standards in many de- 
partments of the Federal service have been higher, and the 
conduct of the nation’s business more efficient.”’ [p. 141.] 

“Years afterwards, when Walker was a member of a 
committee having in view some betterments in Boston, 
one of his colleagues was approached by a ward politician 
with the intimation that, if a certain project were carried 
through, it might be to the financial advantage of the 
committee. To which hint, the gentleman quietly re- 
plied, ‘It is fortunate for you that you did not suggest 
this opportunity to General Walker instead of tome. He 
is aman with a mighty temper, and would have responded 
by throwing you downstairs.’”’ [p. 143.] 

During his incumbency of the Indian office he un- 
earthed many frauds, the details of which are given in the 
biografy. 

“One day he was approached by one of his associates 
with the suggestion that since the whole department was 
under their control, by working in harmony they could have 
whatever they desired. ‘I have no desires,’ said General 
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Walker. ‘But, General,’ said his coadjutor, ‘do you not 
see that we can push forward our friends and relatives into 
good places?’ ‘I have no friends,’ was the characteristic 


reply.” [p. 112.] 


He had a most saving distrust of legislation in all forms. 
He said in the Springfield Republican: ‘‘I believe there 
never was a body of legislators yet, that was not clumsy, 
ignorant, and brutal”... [but it is a necessity] “‘and, 
therefore, . . . I fully acknowledge its place in the social 
order. Beyond this, I regard all legislation as an un- 
mitigated nuisance. . . . There never was but one man 
in power, who knew one-tenth part of what was necessary 
to enable him to give laws to the production of a great 
nation. That man was Napoleon Bonaparte, and he made 
a mess of it.” 

Notwithstanding the mess, Walker’s admiration for 
Bonaparte was such that it almost overweighed his repro- 
bation of Bonaparte’s microscopic moral character. 

He also gravely mistrusted any government activity 
in industry, even government regulation and control. He 
said ‘‘ Government will never accomplish more than a part 
of the good it intends; and it will always, by its inter- 
vention, do a mischief that it does not intend.” 

To accept the Yale offer Walker declined the offer from 
a brother-in-law of a connection with one of the big Massa- 
chusetts shoe factories, which would have insured him a 
handsome competence, but “‘with the hearty approval of 
his family, he forsook probable riches for the meagerly re- 
warded, but congenial, life of teaching.” [p. 140.] 


The biografy frequently mentions his domestic virtues— 
a set of virtues not usually conspicuous in men of great 
performance. Among his heavy responsibilities was that 
of a large family. His salaries were pitifully inadequate 
to his position. The biografy contains a letter in which he 
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told me he must earn a thousand dollars a year by writing 
for periodicals, but it does not contain the letter telling 
me that he had just been going through some serious wor- 
ries. The first evening of a visit, I made some sympathetic 
allusion to that letter, when suddenly and with an ex- 
pression of intense anxiety he made a deprecatory gesture 
toward the adjoining room where the family were sitting, 
and never alluded to the subject again. 

During his life in New Haven I was there on frequent 
week-ends to visit him as well as other friends. Later I 
was surprised to learn that at the Tech he was considered 
a bit of a martinet. I don’t believe he ever was anywhere 
else. At New Haven we often took long walks together 
Sunday mornings, and at first I was surprised at the readi- 
ness of that Yale professor to sit down by a wayside saloon 
and take a drink just like a human being. 

More than once I’ve heard him delight in telling how 
when we got home from one of those walks I was wel- 
comed by one of the children, Ambrose, I think, who was 
sitting in his mother’s lap. He was not old enough to talk, 
but on my approaching him poured out a torrent of gibber- 
ish utterly meaningless to us, and presumably to him. 
There was no preponderance of any special syllable, no ap- 
parent feeling, either of attraction or repulsion, and no ap- 
parent desire to express anything in particular, not even 
any apparent feeling toward me. If I turned away it 
ceased, but whenever I turned toward him, it began again 
in its original vigor—jabber, jabber, jabber. Whenever his 
father told about it, which he did for years, he expressed 
wonder and intense amusement, but was never able to ac- 
count for it, and never, such was his proverbial courtesy, 
availed himself of the chance, tempting to so witty a man, 
to develop the latent jokes on me. 

Though our long talks were often on Economics, and 
not seldom on topics deeper still, I habitually regarded 
him asa playfellow. But after he was gone, I felt as might 
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a child who, after some magic spell, realized that he had 
been playing with a giant. 


Henry Adams wrote Walker in 1876: ‘‘Between our- 
selves the instruction of boys is mean work. It is dis- 
tinctly weakening to both parties. I have reduced my 
pedagogic work to the narrowest dimensions and am work- 
ing more and more back into active life.” There is no 
evidence that it affected Walker in that way. 

Professor Chittenden believed that Professors Walker 
and Brewer were both inclined to side with the students, 
when it was a question of some harmless prank displeasing 
to the more academic-minded members of the Faculty. 
Walker said to me once during one of our long walks in 
New Haven: ‘‘I don’t propose to be made into a police- 
man; that is not what I came here for.” 

Walker was nine years at Yale. While there he con- 
tinued to give much labor to the development of the 
Census Atlas. 

“President Hadley once said that Walker knew more 
things worth knowing than any other man of his acquaint- 
ance. On the other hand, Walker himself not infrequently 
said that he was proud of the things that he didn’t know, 
provided he knew where to look for them.” [p. 152.] 


The period of his literary production was between 
1876 and 1888. His demolition of the old Wages-Fund 
Theory created a profound sensation among the com- 
monists. In England as well as America its significance 
was recognized. Professor Bonamy Price of Oxford wrote 
in 1876: 


“You have done me an immense kindness in sending me your 
paper on the Wages Fund Theory. It is admirably written—the 
style so strong and clear, and the sense so good. That theory is 
pure nonsense. Oh dear, what a quantity of rubbish systematic Politi- 
cal Economy is loaded with.” [p. 156.] 
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His book on The Wages Question I publisht in ’82, I 
think. ‘On April 17, 1883, the English economist, Pro- 
fessor H. 8. Foxwell, wrote: 


“T feel, and hundreds here feel, personally indebted to you for the 
sound science and generous humanity (they never conflict in my 
opinion) of your admirable ‘Wages Question.’ I believe and hope 
that what you have said on ‘the degradation of labour’ has sunk 
deep into the young English mind.” [p. 158.] 


He and his fellow-combatants certainly did a great work 
in doing away with the hopeless doctrine that wages sim- 
ply depend on what the enterpriser had on hand to 
spend, instead of (assuming ‘“‘fluid competition”—a 
favorite phrase of Walker’s) upon the energy and capacity 
of the laborer. Competition is not fluid enuf to make this 
generalization true of all industrial processes, but it is a 
stimulating thing, and one that tends to realize itself, to 
know that economic forces work in that direction so far as 
competition is fluid enuf to lubricate them. 

The undermining of the Wages Fund Theory seems to 
have been begun by his father, for Amasa’s main work, 
The Science of Wealth, publisht in 1866, contained not even 
a suggestion of that doctrine, then absolutely undisputed 
in England, and largely adopted by American economists. 
Afterwards it was utterly exploded by his son. 

The biografy observes: ‘‘ His new departures in econom- 
ics have become the settled highways of that science.” 
This is emphatically true of his discoveries regarding Dis- 
tribution; they certainly can fairly be said to have revolu- 
tionized Political Economy. 


The chapter on the Philadelphia Centennial, where 
Walker was Chief of the Bureau of Awards, gives a very 
suggestive picture of the country at the time—of primitive 
conditions from which that exposition did an enormous 
deal to raise it. Walker’s colleagues on the Bureau of 
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Awards got up a very amusing official memorandum con- 
ferring a first-class award on him, as the prize specimen in 
all the exhibition, of the genus homo. 

There were two very influential Massachusetts men 
associated with the Bureau of Awards, and Walker’s 
handling of that led to their inviting him to the presidency 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and also to 
his being invited to act as assistant commissioner general 
for the Paris Exposition of 1878, with the intimation that 
the chief commissionership was apt to devolve upon him. 
He was also invited to take part in the International Mon- 
etary Congress, to be held in Paris in that year. There 
was also the Statistical Congress in Paris at the same time, 
where his tremendous reputation from his management 
of the United States Census made him very conspicuous. 
He also acted on a special conference called to consider 
the Franco-American Treaty of Commerce. This gives 
some idea of the responsibilities he carried from that time 
forward. In Boston alone, outside of his great work in 
the Institute of Technology, he was all the while under 
service in important public functions. The list of them 
given by his biografer simply staggers belief. No wonder 
he died in his fifty-seventh year. 

One thing to account for the enormous quantity and 
quality of work that he turned out was a phenomenal 
capacity for concentration. When I exprest my surpris¢ 
at the amount of manuscript he sometimes sent me in a 
brief period, he told me that he worked with phenomenal 
rapidity. His exactitude was as remarkable as his rapidity. 
The most hasty and informal letters that he tossed off 
were always models of correct expression—unless perhaps 
he stuck in something of his immensely funny perversions. 

In ’76 he declined an invitation to a professorship in 
Johns Hopkins, saying that his many recent absences 
from Sheff on his astonishing variety of miscellaneous 
duties would make his leaving there at that moment inex- 
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cusable. He did, however, accept a lectureship at Johns 
Hopkins, from which grew his book on Money. 

He was approached regarding the presidencies of Wil- 
liams and of Amherst. It was very characteristic that in 
1880 he preferred the presidency of a weak young institu- 
tion of uncertain future, when it had already worn out two 
presidents, rather than that of an old established college 
fronted directly on Easy Street. 

It is interesting to note that when Walker took hold of 
the Institute, it was governed by fifty trustees, so many 
that its business approximated ‘“‘everybody’s business” 
and consequently was ‘‘nobody’s business”’ and abomin- 
ably managed. Instead of undertaking the tough job 
of remodeling the charter or remaking the constitution, 
Walker settled the difficulty by getting the trustees to 
appoint an executive committee small enuf to properly 
attend to the job. 

There were several attempts, more or less subtle, to 
merge the Institute into Harvard, which Walker found 
difficulty in circumventing, but it was his firm conviction 
that a technical school could not flourish under the shade 
of a cultural school. 

“‘He regarded it as his special province to visit students 
who might be ill, or to receive such parents as were seek- 
ing advice regarding erring or unsuccessful sons. He had 
a double advantage: a well-trained memory for names 
and faces, and an institution small enough for him to 
come into personal contact with practically every under- 
graduate.” [p. 246.] 

‘‘Walker adopted as the motto of the Institute his 
famous phrase: ‘a place for men to work, and not for boys 
to play.’”’ 

Among his other wise sayings quoted through the book 
is, ““The necessity of explanation is a very weakening 
thing.” 

Again he said: ‘‘Half truths are the most dangerous 
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forces known to society. They have been at the root of 
all the fanaticisms in the world’s history.” 

‘“‘He frequently maintained that, because of the dilatory 
habits of most persons, promptness, rather than procras- 
tination, is the real ‘thief of time.’” 


In 1876, at Godkin’s suggestion, I invited him to con- 
tribute the Economics for the American Science Series. 
It was not until 1882 that he wrote me: 


“T enclose, in a registered package, Part I of the to be famous, 
illustrious and widely circulated treatise on Pol. Econ. by a writer 
at present but little known. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t send you the other parts rapidly: 
the last within two months, or less.” 


So far as I can judge that ‘‘illustrious and widely cir- 
culated treatise’? was as important a one as has ever been 
written on the subject, unless Adam Smith’s, by virtue 
of initiation, is to be excepted. 

Yet in 1884 it was succeeded by another one, perhaps, 
though smaller, more important still; for in the “‘Briefer 
Course”’ Walker gave an exposition of the laws of Dis- 
tribution as discovered by him, considered superior to the 
exposition in the larger work, perhaps partly because four 
years more mature. 

In Economics he developt the principles of probably 
the greatest importance at the present time—namely: 
that the enterpriser’s profits, so far from being at the ex- 
pense of wages, are from a source that wage earners could 
never create, and that could not exist but for the enter- 
priser’s activity. It follows that the claim that capital 
is built from the sweat and blood of labor is utterly base- 
less. In the whirl and welter of economic notions now dis- 
tracting the world as never before, this truth probably 
has more saving grace than any other, and the world 
probably has more to gain from the elucidation and 
dissemination of it than of any other. Walker is entitled 
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to the credit of it, though with his characteristic gen- 
erosity he says that he found the germ of it in a single 
sentence of Marshall’s. But Walker recognized the 
potency of the germ even farther than its creator did, and 
developt it into the intellectual possession which, at the 
present juncture at least, is probably the most important 
we possess. Had he never done anything else, this alone 
would have made his life of first class importance. 

His other revolutionary doctrine, if true, may turn out 
to be of equal value—virtually that the shares of rent, 
capital and management are fixt by laws that nobody 
can alter, and that the residual share goes to labor. 
Tho he spent many an hour in trying to make me see 
it, I was too stupid to, and am still, tho I am ready to 
assume that he was right rather than that I am. 

The way it seems to me, is that, assuming fluid competi- 
tion, as Walker used to say, the rate of wages will be 
determined by that, so will interest, and so, under the 
Ricardian law, will rent: and what is left over will go to 
enterprise, and not to wages. But as competition is never 
fluid, and land and capital generally own stock, they 
participate in profits and losses. Except in interest on 
temporary loans, competition is probably nearest perfect 
in wages, and except as the employees may own stock, 
their share is determined entirely independently of profits. 


‘As was natural for an economist and for the son of a 
father who had taken so keen an interest in the earliest 
railroads, President Walker felt a special concern in the 
development of transportation and, while at Yale, would 
have served on the state railroad commission had it 
not been decided—he being then on the Census—that 
he could not hold two public offices at once. Not long 
after returning to Massachusetts, he acted at least twice 
as arbitrator in disputes between a railroad and a com- 
munity. 
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‘He was one of the commissioners for the topografical 
survey of Massachusetts, and from his military expe- 
rience exceedingly interested in the work. 

‘‘Frequently, too, at this time and during the rest of his 
life, he was invited to Washington to give advice or 
testimony, not simply regarding the Census, of which, for 
more than a quarter of a century, he was looked upon as 
the dean, but on many other matters of public policy. 

No wonder that a few weeks before his death he wrote 
to Dr. Shaw of the Review of Reviews as follows: “‘It is not 
in my power to do anything at the present time. I can 
merely keep my work along and myself alive from day to 
day. I am literally overwhelmed with what I have on 
hand; I am not well; and neither callers nor correspond- 
ents have any mercy.” [p. 261.] This letter is about the 
culmination of a series of expressions of a similar kind 
which inevitably had been growing up for some years. 


In 1886 was publisht his History of the Second Army 
Corps, which, tho written amidst labors which have seldom 
been equaled by those of any other man, was a marked 
success in every way. In reviewing this book the New 
York Sun said: 


“There is one officer who bore a distinguished part in the achieve- 
ments of the Second Corps to which this book does scant justice. 
We refer to General Walker himself.” 


Walker probably could have done as well in History as 
in Economics: for in addition to his power of tracing 
social influences, he had a rare gift of narration, as shown 
in his war reminiscences and in his history of the Second 
Corps. I had a special illustration of it one afternoon in 
the early eighties when visiting him at the Howells home 
in Belmont, which he had for a summer. (What reminis- 
cences this book has brought to me!) He drove us to 
Lexington, and on the way back filled that specially 
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beautiful and peaceful road with the running fight between 
the British soldiers and the embattled farmers. The 
fullness and vividness of his narration were unsurpassable. 


In 1885 was founded the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and Walker was its first president, holding office for 
the first half dozen years. Col. Carroll D. Wright says: 


“Tt was very natural ... that General Walker should be chosen 
as its leader. . . . His counsel in guiding the course of the Association 
in its formative period, his addresses at the opening of each recurring 
session, and his reputation at home and abroad, did more to give 
the Association its great impetus and to establish its right to exist 
than any other single influence. 

“His work, his doctrines, his public positions growing out of them, 
contribute to make him the foremost figure among the political 
economists of America.” [p. 328.] 


Walker was the last man that anybody would have 
suspected of shyness. After my long intimacy with him, 
I am astonished to find that there was that unknown bond 
of congeniality between us. His biografer says more than 
once that his subject always suffered for a long time 
before he had a speech to make, and that often in his 
lectures to his students he began haltingly, but soon 
warmed up. This reminds me of the story, probably a 
sheer myth, current during the Civil War, that somebody, 
speaking of the beginning of a battle, said to a high officer, 
‘‘Weren’t you scared?” ‘Scared!’ answered the general, 
“if you had been half as scared as I was, you would have 
run away.” 


Walker’s activity in the boards of education of New 
Haven and later of Boston, was very great and very useful. 
He made many radical changes that have proved benef- 
icent. His remarkable criticisms and suggestions regard- 
ing the study of mathematics were made during the later 
incumbency. 
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He was strongly in favor of the secularization of the 
schools, and wrote: ‘‘But for the demand of the Church 
to be allowed to ‘educate the heart’ of the children, Eng- 
land might have had free schools immediately after the 
Napoleonic wars. That bigoted insistence has kept two 
generations of Englishmen in ignorance, and in the 
poverty, misery and vice which ignorance engenders.” 
[p. 278.] 

Later he wrote: ‘“‘It is true, and we have to accept the 
fact, that a monstrously disproportionate value is at- 
tached to certain matters of expression, as for example, 
spelling. A man may be learned, fertile in ideas, rich in 
imagery, even eloquent in speech, and yet a mistake in 
spelling will make him an object of ridicule by men who 
have not a hundredth part his accomplishments and 
acquirements.” [p. 286.] 


‘A membership which gave General Walker special 
gratification was that in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. He was invited to join the Academy in 1879, and 
was a vice-president from 1890 until his death. He re- 
joiced in this honor, not only for its own sake and for its 
companionship with many of the best minds of the Coun- 
try; but because it gave the stamp of recognition and 
approval to that science, Economics, which in those days 
was looked at somewhat askance by those who pursued 
what they were pleased to call the ‘exact’ sciences.” 
[p. 294.] 

Some indication of the standing his work had attained 
in Europe within a year or two after the Economics had 
appeared can be gathered from the following letter from 
Professor Bastable: 

Dublin, Ireland 
29. 1. 1886. 

“T have derived the greatest benefit from your writings and make 
constant use of them in my lectures to my classes here and in Galway. 
The Wages Question is a standard book with all economists that I 
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know of, so are the two works on Money. The smaller one is in the 
degree course for honours in Dublin University, the Wages Question 
being prescribed for prizes. The Manual of Political Economy is 
used for the prize examination for our popular classes in Political 
Economy.” [pp. 297-8.] 


It was a very astonishing victory that the young 
economists of Oxford made when, after a hard fight, they 
got Walker’s textbook of Economics substituted for 
Fawceett’s. 

This was the situation not at Dublin and Oxford alone, 
but in several of the other universities in the British Isles; 
notwithstanding all of which, the changes in Economics 
have been so rapid that in one sense, as concerns the gen- 
eral public, his books have had their day; but they will 
always demand the attention of professional students. 

The following extract from a letter from Professor 
Foxwell of Cambridge, represents Walker’s own feeling: 


“The disorganization of modern industry and its precariousness 
are nothing short of a scandal. You don’t (perhaps) feel it so much 
in the States, because your people are so shifty and resourceful: 
it is terribly felt in old countries; the patient dumb suffering of men 
unjustly deprived of employment alarms me. I say, unjustly, I 
mean from no moral or industrial fault of their own. Why should 
they starve by inches, and see their households broken up, and their 
children’s and wives’ health ruined as in Sunderland now? It is a 
disgrace to our modern society that such things should be possible.” 
[p. 298.] 


He wrote Professor Marshall, presumably in 1887: 
“Our people have a singular practical wisdom, which 
takes the sting out of misfortune; which makes a bad law 
a dead letter, almost from its enactment; which discounts 
the future, accepts the inevitable, and compromises with 
the coming evil; which charges off bad debts without a 
grimace, and, like the Chicago merchant after the great 
fire, spits upon the ruins, to see if it is yet cool enough to 
begin rebuilding. Our laws are not the whole of the statute 
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book, but only those parts to which the needs of the 
people and the general concurrence of public opinion have 
given life. I admit that this is bad politics; but it gives 
mighty good practical results among a people of such 
general political training, so orderly and peaceful, with so 
much respect for property, as ours—Speaking now of our 
own people, not of the off-scourings of Europe.” [p. 306.] 

During the generation that has elapsed, the inrush from 
the least desirable elements of Europe has made us now a 
people of whom Walker could not write with the same 
enthusiasm. 


In 1885 he wrote Mrs. Marshall: ‘‘I wish I could lend 
your husband a little of my superabundant vitality to 
enable him to do his work more at leisure and with more 
pleasure than his delicate health allows.”’ [p. 308.] 

But Walker was even then overtaxing his ‘‘super- 
abundant vitality,” and that process was, all of it, for the 
good of somebody else. I never knew a more selfless man. 
This virtue was all the more remarkable in a man of his 
other characteristics, for great workers and great execu- 
tives, as a rule, take mighty good care of Number One— 
they have to, or, like Walker, they die before their time. 


In ’85, at the invitation of Senator Leland Stanford, 
Walker made a visit to California to advise regarding the 
University, and was offered at an unprecedented salary 
the presidency of that institution. But he was through- 
out a man of the East Coast, not of the West Coast, and 
his loyalty to the Institute of Technology was ingrained. 
His biografer remarks: ‘‘Had Walker not been an out- 
standing figure in so many directions, this [loyalty] might 
well be called his most conspicuous trait.”’ [p. 310.] 


Another charming feature in this tremendously mascu- 
line man is illustrated in a letter that he wrote me in ’87: 
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“T rejoice in the small girl. I wish I could indulge in the 
luxury of another small girl myself. Of all human in- 
stitutions a girl baby is the best. Strange that it should 
have been hit upon so early in the history of the race!” 
[p. 313.] 

It is also illustrated in the following passages, which 
Mrs. Walker wrote from Paris some ten years earlier: 


“We go to look at every clean baby we see, pretty or ugly. I 
see F. coming on the double quick with ‘Oh, there is an awfully pretty 
baby up here, come and see it,’ and away we go. - 

“The prettiest thing we saw at the theatre last night was two little 
girls of perhaps three and five, very simply but cunningly dressed. 
F. stepped out of our stall to get the air and found them promenading 
in one of the rooms, for which the accommodations are very ample 
and handsome abroad, and came back for me and we actually tagged 
them around at a modest distance until the curtain rose again. F. 
would keep saying ‘did you ever see anything so cunning? Aren’t 
they too pretty for anything ?’” 


During the same European tour he wrote from Paris: 

‘*At Dublin I shall see lots of Americans, as well as 
distinguished people from other countries. I understand 
that they are going to give me a degree, and I have ordered 
my Doctor’s gown from St. Andrews to take it in. I ex- 
pect to wear it regularly on the streets when I get back to 
Boston!” [p. 319.] 

‘Persons familiar with him only as the very dignified 
executive were amazed to find him, sometimes, if they 
happened to be brought into his sitting-room unan- 
nounced, gesticulating and singing as an operatic soloist 
to a delighted audience of boys and girls, or leading a 
group of them around the room in some uproarious 
game.” [p. 314.] 

“Tt is related that, passing one day a Negro tenement 
in Washington, he caught a glimpse of a weeping mother 
bowed over a bare little coffin. He hurried to the nearest 
florist shop, returned with his hands full of flowers, and, 
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laying them on the pathetic casket, went away without a 
word.” [p. 378.] 


I quote, partly that I may emphatically endorse: 
‘‘While he was usually careful and temperate in his con- 
sidered writings, he rather enjoyed, as has appeared, to 
explode in the newspapers. In conversation, he was, like 
Roosevelt, often violent and sweeping, especially concern- 
ing politics. This frequently made him appear pessimistic 
when, as a matter of fact, his nature was one of rather 
extraordinary optimism.” [p. 315.] 

‘In this he somewhat resembled Roosevelt, who, it is 
alleged, summoned a distinguished person from Chicago 
to Washington, for the purpose of advising the President, 
himself talked ceaselessly for three hours, giving his 
visitor no chance to utter a word, and then thanked him 
profusely for the great help and comfort that he had 
derived from this wise counsel from the West.” [p. 378.] 

That was all right: his talk had straightened out and 
clarified his own thoughts. 


Great administrators are not generally distinguished for 
their susceptibility to beauty, though Sir William Van 
Horn was really no mean painter, and Walker shows his 
susceptibility by saying of the church of St. Ouen at 
Rouen: “ Anything more beautiful I never expect to see. 
The columns 120 feet high, of soft grey stone, as curiously 
mottled with white spaces as are my favorite beech trees, 
are simply delicious. I could not fail to find them more 
beautiful if I came to see them every day of my life.” 
[p. 319.] 

‘“On the esthetic side, Walker, while indifferent to 
music, had an unusual interest in pictures, of which he 
was an excellent critic; in architecture, regarding which his 
knowledge was not inconsiderable; in the forms and 
varieties of the art of writing; and in natural beauty. It 
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is significant that his more material interests were so many 
and conspicuous as to throw into the background tastes 
which, in a less versatile man, would have been notable.” 
[pp. 337-8.] 


He spoke of a man after his own heart when he wrote in 
’88: ‘‘President Cleveland has forced his party to take up 
the tariff question in earnest, instead of simply ‘resolving’ 
about it;... The political courage displayed by the 
President bids fair to have a political force equal to many 
hundreds of thousands of votes. I am disposed to think 
that this element will be as potential in the case of Cleve- 
land as it was in that of Gen. Jackson.” [pp. 320-1.] 


Walker’s phenomenal genius as an administrator was 
illustrated by his habitually facing, over a flat topt desk, 
the door open into the most traversed hallway in the 
Institute. There he was ready to talk with anybody 
who would come in. Any other administrator of great 
importance would have been shut in a room at the end 
of a suite, with two or three secretaries to keep people 
away from him. How he got thru his immense corre- 
spondence, which seems, like Washington’s, to have been 
mainly in his own hand, is hard to conjecture. One of 
his professors has suggested a solution. He says that altho 
he past that door many times a day, he never sponta- 
neously entered it but once: he realized the necessities of 
the situation. Others must have realized them too, and it 
was a mark of Walker’s genius that he knew they would. 

Whenever I was staying at his house, he would say: 
“Tf you pass my office during the day, drop in.” I was 
more than once bold enuf to do it, and he didn’t seem to 
have anything to do but talk. 

‘Perhaps he influenced the visitors in his office as he did 
the men one night when he took me to the St. Botolph 
Club, where he presided over one of the talky-talky meet- 
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ings which are very apt to take place in literary and 
artistic clubs. After we got home I spoke of his never 
calling anybody to order or never taking any apparent 
means to keep the talky-talk within bounds. He told me 
that he always found it best to let them take their own 
way. Iam nevertheless confident that he had a silent, and 
perhaps unconscious, influence that prevented them 
taking their own way, just as his open door in his office 
prevented people coming in. 


Up to his last two or three years all his work was play 
to him, but probably he didn’t find any more delightful 
play than in his six years’ service as park commissioner. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth said in The Congrega- 
tionalist, 1897: 


“In the last conversation which I had with him, as the subject 
of national independence came up, he said, ‘If the liberty of Switzer- 
Iand or Holland were invaded I would shoulder my musket in a 
minute.’ Thus does the spirit of liberty and democracy break forth 
and serve notice that Americans of the highest type will not suffer 
tyranny to be re-established on the continent of Europe, not to men- 
tion South America.”’ 


In 1896, a correspondent of The Outlook wrote: 


“How he hated jingoism—this soldier! We rode down to Plymouth 
together, to hear Senator Hoar’s oration, just when the Venezuela 
excitement was precipitated a year ago, and the newspapers and Con- 
gressmen were all rampant. I sat in the seat with him almost the 
whole way, and [ shall never forget his denunications of war, and the 
men who recklessly encourage it.” 


‘‘When invited to give the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Harvard, in 1893, he ran the risk of scandalizing the more 
academic members of that body, founded for the promo- 
tion of classical scholarship, by choosing as his topic, 
‘College Athletics.’ Yet few things have had greater and 
saner influence upon the development of rational college 
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sports than that much lauded, and also much condemned, 
address.”’ [p. 389.] 

“Tn it he draws at the outset an amusing picture of 
the period before the Civil War. 

““The college hero of those days was apt to be a young 
man of towering forehead, from which the hair was care- 
fully brushed backwards and upwards to give the full 
effect to his remarkable phrenological development. His 
cheeks were pale, his digestion pretty certain to be bad. 
He was self-conscious, introspective, and indulged in 
moods as became a child of genius. He had yearnings and 
aspirations, and not infrequently mistook physical las- 
situde for intellectuality, and the gnawings of dyspepsia 
for spiritual cravings. He would have gravely distrusted 
his mission and his calling had he found himself at any 
time playing ball. He went through moral crises and 
mental fermentations which seemed to him tremendous. 

*““Not all college heroes of those days were of this 
familiar type. Sometimes they were thunderous orators, 
more Websterian than Webster, who could by a single ef- 
fort lift themselves to the full height of perorations which 
in the senate or the forum are the culmination of great ar- 
guments and of many a passionate appeal. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, the college hero was a delightfully 
wicked fellow, who did, or at least affected to do, naughty 
things, wrote satirical verses, was supposed to know life, 
and in various ways exerted a baleful fascination over his 
fellow-students.” [pp. 389-90.] 

‘‘General Walker argues against organized cheering, 
with which he never had any patience.” [p. 391.] 

A friend writing of him says: 


“With his wonderful mind, he had such a boyish nature. When 
we sailed in 1894, his only thought seemed to be to reach London in 
time for the Yale-Oxford game, We arrived two days before it, and 
he was in a state of excitement until the day came. Then, when Yale 
was beaten, nothing could raise his spirits. It was the same in 1896 
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when we went to the Henley Regatta. The first day Yale was beaten 
by Leander, and to Genl. Walker it was unbearable—he left at once 
and never went back to Henley on the two succeeding days where the 
rest of the party went and enjoyed it all.” [p.391.] 


Another friend writes: 


“He would hop off to a college football match or to a race at New 
London with all the gusto of a boy on a holiday.” [p. 392.] 


Walker once wrote himself: ‘‘We have all kept well, and, 
now that the football season has fairly opened, we may be 
said to be all happy. Little more than an occasional game 
is required to keep the Walker gang going.” [p. 346.] 

‘His muscles were always in excellent condition, and he 
was extraordinarily quick upon his feet. This was dramat- 
ically demonstrated on one of the opening days at the 
Institute, when the traditional ‘scrapping’ between the 
sophomores and freshmen went so far as to invade the 
wide entrance hall of the Rogers Building. Hearing the 
commotion, General Walker rushed out of his office and, 
without a word, flung himself, seething with rage, into the 
center of the fighting mob, scattered the stalwart youths 
right and left with well-directed blows learned in his box- 
ing days, and then, using forceful language reminiscent 
of the army, gave the rioters, aghast at this new aspect of 
their dignified and usually most amiable President, a les- 
son in college manners which they and their successors 
did not soon forget.”’ [pp. 392-3.] 


The biografy contains, pp. 393-9, sundry interesting 
and valuable quotations from Walker’s articles and ad- 
dresses on the comparative values of vocational and 
humanistic education. Of course in his day the former 
was more on its defence than now. 

His attitude on the general subject was: 

“That the study of scientific principles, directed 
straight upon practice of a worthy profession, constitutes 
the best kind of education, that education which leads to 
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the most fortunate development of intellect and char- 


acter, of mind and manhood, altogether in addition to 
its merits as a preparation for professional success. 

“In addition to scientific and technical studies and 
exercises, which tend to make men resolute, exact and 
strong, there should be given, in every such school, at 
least a moderate amount of those philosophical and culture 
studies and exercises which tend to make men also broad 
and liberal.”’ [p. 399.] 

Walker claimed that: ‘‘A great lawyer is generally a 
great man, but he need not be. There is a melancholy 
abundance of instances to the contrary. But a great 
engineer must be a great man. All great engineers, ac- 
cording to the testimony of those who knew them, have 
been great men.” [p. 397.] 

There is no room here to go farther into the subject, but 
I can give a bit of observation regarding it that seems to 
me very suggestive. At a recent Yale commencement, 
when the reunion classes were marching into the ball 
field, I was struck by the contrast between the faces of the 
men who had graduated from the scientific school, and 
those from the academic department. The faces were of a 
distinctly different cast, even to their bony structure. 
This could hardly have been entirely due to education, 
but the education must rather have been due to it: the 
character shown in the faces must, to a great extent, have 
determined the choice of studies. But education must 
have had its influence too. 

Be all that as it may, in the scientifics, the aquiline 
predominated, with a prevailing expression of alert, 
inquiring, and penetrating intelligence; while in the 
academics the prevailing expression was rather of calm, 
contemplative sympathetic receptiveness—more the re- 
pose of the gods than the activities of men. I had often 
before noticed this latter cast of countenance as charac- 
teristic of professors of Greek. 
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Each set of qualities has its merits, and as Walker, in 
the discussions alluded to, abundantly proved, while one 
should preponderate in education for its set of functions, 
there should be enough of the other to ensure breadth of 
vision and readiness of sympathy. 


It is peculiarly sad to record that the last years of one 
who disseminated so much happiness were not happy. 
What his biografer calls the ‘“‘pathetic” letter to Albert — 
Shaw on page 400 shows him to have permitted himself 
to be overworked by demands which he was too good- 
natured to resist, and what was perhaps worse, by the 
fight for bimetallism which he, mistakenly, I think, scorned 
the idea of suspending during the Bryan campaign. 
That got him misunderstood by the public and even 
by many of his old friends and allies, who were alienated 
by his persistence. His life, instead of continuing a ma- 
jestic progress, had become in many respects a turmoil. 
As I look back I recognize signs of overstrain that were not 
significent at the time, and when at last one of those who 
loved him best heard that it was over, he felt that the 
time for rest and peace had come. 


When we were assembled in one of the halls of the 
Tech to walk in procession to his funeral at Trinity Church, 
and I was vividly remembering how, when I was stagger- 
ing under the heaviest blow of my life, he, who had more 
demands on his time than any other friend I had, and 
lived hundreds of miles away, did more to help me stand 
up than anybody else outside of my family, I remarked to 
somebody: ‘‘He was a laborious friend.’”? Two or three 
by-standers caught up the phrase as expressing the best 
of his characteristics, and because the others were so many 
and so strenuous, the most remarkable. 

Among the many tributes, one from Sir William Mather 
was perhaps the most comprehensive, and perhaps the 
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most eloquent. It was to the effect that ever since know- 
ing Walker, he had regarded him as the one man who 
ought to be President of the United States. 

As I have gone through this biografy, I have been 
constantly reminded by his infallible success in everything 
he undertook, of the only other man who ever gave me the 
same impression—Benjamin Franklin. And yet the por- 
traits of Franklin are as unlike as anything can be from 
those in this volume of the handsome and conventional 
Walker. I am reminded too of another young soldier and 
economist, who was probably not Walker’s superior, if 
his equal, in either capacity—Alexander Hamilton. 


In view of his early taking off, there is much comfort to 
his surviving friends in this passage from one of his letters 
to a bereaved friend: ‘‘The terrible risk and price at which 
life is prolonged beyond a certain point, the danger of 
senility and painful decay, are not worth taking, or pay- 
ing, for the comfort of a little longer companionship. 
There is nothing so beautiful as a good and gracious life 
ended in the full possession of intellect, courage and 
cheerfulness. It becomes a treasure of increasing worth 
as the years go on. But a protracted period of helpless- 
ness, peevishness, insensibility, senility, is the severest 
trial which human affection can bear; and, while human 
affection will triumph in bearing it, the retrospect through 
the long subsequent years is painful and increasingly so.” 
[pp. 403-4.] 

His biografer comments: ‘‘Therein he wrote his own 
best epitaph: THERE IS NOTHING SO BEAUTIFUL AS A 
GOOD AND GRACIOUS LIFE ENDED IN THE FULL POSSES- 
SION OF INTELLECT, COURAGE AND CHEERFULNESS. That 
was his life, and that was his end. Immeasurably as the 
Institute of Technology, and many another good cause 
and institution, suffered by his untimely passing, he had 
lived the rich life of a hero, a builder, a champion and 
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a prophet, and is, therefore, still vivid in the numberless 
great works and careers that he inspired.”’ [pp. 404-5.] 

‘“‘He held himself always poised, never, on the one hand, 
seeking comfortable refuge in the sloth of conservatism, 
never, on the other hand, wasting his energies in the vain 
restlessness of impracticable reform.” [p. 405.] 

‘‘He did not, as Judge Hoar is reported to have remarked 
concerning a well-known Boston woman, ‘bustle about 
with remedies for which she had not yet found the evils.’”’ 


[p. 14.] 
Professor Foxwell wrote: 


“Tt may be some satisfaction to you all to know the wide and 
profound respect felt for General Walker on this side of the Atlantic, 
both on personal and scientific grounds. He has won for himself a 
lasting place in the history of Social Science. As long as this interests 
men, your father will be known as the man who, above all others 
of his time, humanized Political Economy, and I can hardly imagine 
a greater service to mankind.” [p. 407.] 


Sir William Ashley wrote: 


“General Walker’s book on Wages came at the time when economic 
thought in English-speaking countries had almost come to an end— 
when writers and teachers were content to go on repeating the worn- 
out doctrines of a previous generation. There has been a Renais- 
sance of Economics in the last twenty years—due, of course, largely 
to the influence of Germany; but, as I look back, I feel more and mom 
that the new impulse first came from Mr. Walker. . . . [p. 407.] 


Dr. Hadley wrote, in the Political Science Quarterly: 


“Tt is mere commonplace to say that no other man has had so wide 
an influence on the economic thought of America in the present gen- 
eration.” [p. 409.] 


His son Francis, throws this sidelight: 


“When I was in Paris in 1908 I was invited to lunch by Emile 
Levasseur, the dean of the French economists at that time. After 
luncheon the famous statistician Bertillon called, and my presence 
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naturally led them to talk about my father. They united in praising 
his work as an economist and statistician, but Bertillon declared that 
what impressed him more than anything was his extraordinary per- 
sonal charm.” 


The biografy says: ‘Immediately after his untimely 
death, the alumni of the Institute of Technology began 
to raise a fund with which to erect, as a tangible monu- 
ment to the intangible glory of his life, a Francis Amasa 
Walker Memorial. It was to stand conspicuous on the 
Institute campus, as a lasting inspiration to the thousands 
and thousands of young men who were and are debarred 
from the blessing of his personal presence, but who are the 
heirs in perpetuity of those fifteen crowning years. 

“‘For many excellent reasons, nearly twenty years had 
to elapse before that loving monument could even be 
begun; no sooner was it finished than the cataclysm of the 
World War turned it into military headquarters, in a 
conflict greater than any man in the days of the Civil 
War could even have imagined.” 

How Walker would have gloried—some leading minds 
are open to a strong impression that he did glory—in his 
memorial building being first consecrated to such a use! 

His biografer continues: ‘“‘Only during a student ‘gen- 
eration’ of four years has it been used for the purpose to 
which, a quarter of a century before, it had been dedicated. 
That purpose was to provide a beautiful building, close 
beside those devoted to study and work, which should 
furnish for all students at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology those things which Francis Walker was a 
pioneer in supplying, and which he deemed essential to 
the full, rounded life of worth-while men.” 

Of such life and such men, Walker’s biografer has 
depicted a noble example. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin 
The Nation, July 8, 1915 (Semi-centennial Number) 


The editor of the Nation has asked me to write of its 
early relations to the publishing trade. I told him that 
I could no more write of the Nation, and confine myself to 
that, without mixing in my personal recollections of its 
great founder and one of its literary editors, than I could 
write of the Heaven now before me, by Lake Champlain, 
and confine myself to the region’s production of potatoes 
and fish. Perhaps I could so write with an effort and 
many excisions; but I don’t believe the result would 
be as satisfactory as it would if I write without restraint, 
and give the whole of the matter as it was related to 
the whole of me, and few things in my long life have 
related to so much of me. That last fact is, of course, 
worth mentioning only by way of explanation. 

The Nation was hardly started when Godkin, tho per- 
sonally unknown to me, became my infallible pope, and 
it had not been going long before he became my friend; 
and for several of his later years he was my next neighbor 
in the country, with the houses so situated that we often 
met several times a day. 

Then, during the brief career of Dennett, one of the 
Nation’s first literary editors—a genius, who, at the start, 
did perhaps even more than Godkin to make the paper 
known, tho not to give it weight—Dennett and I were 
intimate friends. 

After all this was premised with the present [1913] 
editor, one night at the Century, he got me to reminiscing, 
and I told him some of my recollections of the early days of 
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‘the Nation. Then he found that he wanted “anything 
but” that I should confine myself to its relations to the 
publishing trade, but that he still wanted me to begin on 
them. Well, I will; but Iam a very old man writing about 
the best days of his youth, and I’m going to write as I 
please, and the editor has even been reckless enough to tell 
the very old man to write as much as he pleases; but I 
have told him to cut out as much as he pleases. 


My recollections of the relations of the early Nation to 
the book publishers are inevitably mixed with my recol- 
lections of the relations of its editors to this book publisher, 
and I think the present editor will get out of me more of 
what he wants if I don’t try very hard to disentangle them. 

The Nation was started in July, 1865, and, after a little 
preliminary skirmishing in connection with that model 
publisher, G. P. Putnam, I began the publishing business 
with my present house, in November of the same year. 
I believe we have had an advertisement in every number 
of the Nation during the virtually fifty years since, unless 
one or two may have been omitted by accident. 

I still vividly remember my surprise and enlightenment 
when Dennett happened into my office just as the first 
volume of Taine’s Jtaly came in from the binder, and I 
handed him a copy, and he said: ‘‘Let me see! To whom 
shall I send this for review—who knows Italy?” And after 
a little reflection he decided to send it to Howells. Now, 
so far as I know, doing this as a matter of course was 
something new in American journalism. It must have 
been done exceptionally and spasmodically by two or 
three of the heavier periodicals, such as the North American 
and the Aélantic, but the general habit was to turn every- 
thing over to a “book reviewer” —a “literary gentleman,” 
such as one newspaper about that time complacently 
assured the publishing world, by circular, it had added to 
its staff. This novel course by the Nation gave it an 
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authority looked upon by those as ignorant as I was, with 
almost superstitious awe, and it was a very short time 
before its favorable verdict was accepted by everybody 
as final; and also its unfavorable verdict, by everybody 
but the interested parties. 

I recall an illustration. Some time in the late sixties 
appeared in the Nation an unfavorable review of Miss 
Yonge’s Landmarks of History which we had just pub- 
lisht. We wrote asking to be put in communication with 
the author of the review, with a view to getting him to 
revise the book, which, by the way, he did. Soon after 
we sent our letter, the Nation had a paragraph on the 
matter, saying that our course was strangely unprece- 
dented—that the publisher’s usual course under such 
circumstances was to complain and withdraw his adver- 
tising, or withdraw it without complaining. 

The publishers didn’t know what to make of the Na- 
tion’s strange ways, nor, for that matter, did many people 
know what to make of the Nation generally. It had to 
educate its constituency, as genius proverbially must. 
The publishers had been used to having everything that 
was not glaringly ignorant or immoral, gently treated, if 
not praised. Dennett had no mercy for ignorance or 
stupidity or affectation or quackery, and very little rev- 
erence for tradition. Moreover, he was a generalizer as 
well as a fighter. Works in pure literature, not calling 
for special outside knowledge, he often reviewed himself, 
and if a publishing house was much addicted to the goody- 
goody and namby-pamby or the merely ponderously re- 
spectable, he, altho honest, was very apt to let the house’s 
general character affect his impressions of its new books. 
One very respectable publisher indeed asked me if I knew 
why the Nation never gave anything of his a favorable 
notice. I’ve told you, but I didn’t tell him. 

Dennett’s pitching into the Knickerbocker School, in 
the number for December 5, 1867 (Vol. V, p. 459), set the 
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whole literary and publishing world by the ears—and 
gave the Nation a great advertisement—and added, of 
course, to its reputation for originality and irreverence 
and ill-nature and all sorts of things. Since I’ve known 
more of the journalistic world, I’ve wondered if there was 
not a good deal of deliberateness about this policy of “‘at- 
tack”’—one well recognized as effective in building up a 
circulation, and successfully followed not long after Den- 
nett’s death by the new management of an old daily. 
But that daily attacked, as the Nation never did, con- 
spicuous people who did not deserve it, and to a degree 
that, despite that paper’s having changed hands several 
times since, makes its name offensive to-day in the nos- 
trils of not a few of us old people. Well, whatever the 
motives, the early Nation unquestionably did more than 
all other influences to raise the standard of our literary 
criticism, and, as I stick to my last, to educate the pub- 
lishing trade. It has been a good while since any of us 
were apt to assume, when a book was pitched into, that 
it was because of any personal feeling regarding the author 
or the house. And yet one of the owners of the daily to 
which I have referred actually told me, in the presence of 
other men at the Century Club, that he supposed his 
paper had taken sides against us with a house with which 
we were quarrelling, because they advertised with the 
paper and we did not. When I told him why we did not, 
I was slapped on the back by the most eminent man 
present. The Nation was among the leaders in the policy 
of without fear and without favor. 

Perhaps it was consciousness of his friendship for me 
that made Dennett stand up so straight that he leaned 
backwards, and let him into one of the few big blunders 
of his career, in writing sarcastically, in the number for 
December 19, 1867 (Vol. V, p. 502), of the first book of 
poems by Sill. We published it, and he knew that I had 
a special interest in it because Sill and I were classmates 
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and close friends. And perhaps his passion for rectitude 
was over-stimulated by my youthful enthusiasm and in- 
discretion permitting me to try, very argumentatively, 
to influence him in advance. 

Dennett was a complex-genius, lately graduated from 
Harvard, recommended to Godkin by Lowell or Norton, 
and with a make-up foredoomed to unhappiness and early 
death. Yet he was physically a big, strong fellow. And 
such a jaw!—not prognathous, but firm, and very broad 
at the angle. Whitelaw Reid had one like it. Dennett 
was perhaps the wittiest man I ever knew, tho Godkin 
himself was a close second, if a second. Dennett’s wit 
was very much sui generis, and apt to be paradoxical. 
Once he and I were lunching with Bobbie Weeks, another 
classmate and dear friend of mine, whose poems Dennett 
used to print in the Nation. Bobbie said something about 
the anxieties regarding a future life. This Dennett met 
with: ‘‘T trust you’re not so lost to decency as to be anxious 
about the salvation of your soul?” I didn’t ask, and have 
often wondered during the nearly fifty years since, whether 
Dennett meant that such anxiety was indecent, or depre- 
cated on Bobbie’s part a modest doubt of his own deserts 
that would have been very characteristic of him. Within 
a few years after, to my lasting regret, the main question 
was settled for them both. 


It is very doubtful whether any journalist but Horace 
Greeley ever had so enthusiastic a group of such adoring 
followers as Godkin’s. His group never was as large a 
percentage of the public as Greeley’s, and of course was 
a different set of people, from the opposite pole. How he 
did make the Philistines squirm, and how they did hate 
him! But no editor of my time has begun to have the 
authority among educated people that he had. I doubt 
if any editor of any time ever had as much. 

Why, among many men who were young when the 
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Nation was young, Godkin was little less than the object 
of a cult. And I am now meeting middle-aged men in his 
own field who never knew him! I believe the present 
editor of the Nation did not, and I’m not sure that even 
Paul More, his immediate predecessor, did; and I meet 
young people who never heard of him. When people talk 
that way, I feel as if they had told me that they had never 
heard of the equator: for I am far from sure that Godkin 
was not our greatest man since Lincoln. 

Yet he was one of the best hated men in the country. 
Tho his greatest mistake was advocacy of the ballot for 
the negro, the time came when the mossback Republicans 
hated him worse than they hated anybody else, and Tam- 
many for a time hated him just as badly. At a gathering 
somewhere in the nineties, I think, where a lot of us gave 
him a loving-cup, he told us that Mrs. Godkin had once, 
unknown to him, kept him followed by detectives to pro- 
tect him from Tammany. Probably there never was a 
just and upright man hated by more kinds and sorts of 
people, or better entitled to be ‘‘loved for the enemies he 
made.” Yet probably no private citizen, if an editor is a 
private citizen, ever had a following more to be desired. 

After some time worshiping him as an unseen god, I 
think I first saw him at a church that then stood on For- 
tieth Street, near Sixth Avenue, opposite the park, where 
O. B. Frothingham, with great eloquence and self-devo- 
tion, and a moderate sprinkling of the other kind of ‘“‘de- 
votion,”’ used to dispense to more or less “‘brainy’’ peo- 
ple—who then stuck to the church habit more than they 
do now—what, as it had to have a name, was called 
Unitarianism. In the congregation, my attention was 
attracted to a rather thick-set man of about thirty-five 
with dark hair, mustache, and imperial, who was ac- 
companied by a tall, brown-haired, singularly elegant and 
beautiful woman. It was among the fortunate circum- 
stances of my life that I soon came to know them well as 
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Mr. and Mrs. Godkin. She died not many years later— 
a great loss to her friends, and to him an ineffable one. 
He could not then bear New York without her, and went 
to Cambridge for some years, but kept up his editorship 
by mail. After considerable time, he married a woman 
of a contrasting type, but talented and devoted to him. 
She did not long survive him. 

Very early in our acquaintance—perhaps before we 
were personally acquainted at all—I used, with a very 
young man’s ignorant enthusiasm, to regard him as the 
fons et origo of all wisdom. Of course, I don’t so regard 
any one now, but still think he was as near it as anybody 
I have known. 

Now for a few little personal reminiscences. He had a 
knack of putting in a phrase the key to some wide subject 
that the average man could think about a good deal with- 
out really getting into. For instance, once when I was 
bemoaning “‘the law’s delay,” he said: ‘“‘Of course, you 
can’t get quicker justice without more courts.” That’s 
_a very large part of the truth, but there’s a good deal of 
it in the slow procedure of nearly all of the existing courts. 

So early in our acquaintance that Godkin was probably 
greatly surprised, I went to him for advice regarding work- 
ing to help an educational institution, some of whose 
peculiarities I disapproved, and knew he did, and which 
we had both criticised (I only by letter) in the Nation. 
He broadened my vision, as he always did, by saying, sub- 
stantially: ‘‘Of course! They need help and, in spite of all 
their shortcomings, deserve it.” 

I cannot fix the date, but very early in my acquaintance 
with Godkin, tho obviously after we had become rather 
intimate, we were walking home one night from some 
dinner, and I told him that I was thinking of getting up 
a syndicate to buy and carry on the North American Re- 
view, then for sale by J. R. Osgood & Co., who succeeded 
Ticknor & Fields, and preceded, with an intervening 
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change or two, Houghton Mifflin Company. I proposed that 
Godkin should edit it (it was then only a quarterly) in 
connection with the Natton’s machinery, and my house 
should publish it. He said he was ready, and would help 
to raise the money. Soon after we went together to talk 
it over with a friend of his given to writing, and possessing 
wealth. While the syndicate was under way, I met Os- 
good one night at the Century, and he told me that he had 
just sold the North American to Allen Thorndike Rice. 
The price, I think; was four thousand dollars; but we 
wanted much more to boom it. I thought I had an option 
on the Review, but Osgood thought differently. And that 
is how near Godkin came to being editor of the North 
American, and, what is of more importance, how near the 
North American came to having Godkin for its editor; and 
(the suggestion seems to me very funny) after Godkin 
gave up work, probably the editor would have been an- 
other man who many years later started another Review 
(The Unpopular), very different from the North American 
of then or now. 


As bearing on a present-day discussion, I remember 
that, altho Godkin married in New Haven, and visited 
there not a little, he told me he could not send his 
boy to Yale, because he would not on any account subject 
him to the danger of a religious revival. I thought that 
danger outgrown when, some fifteen years later, I sent 
my first boy there. 


I was too young, and too ignorant, as I am still, to know 
whether Godkin invented the use of quotation marks in 
sarcasm, or the ‘‘deadly parallel” column, but he at least 
gave them a new efficiency. I’m confident that he brought 
‘‘cussedness” into general use, and also ‘“‘a felt want.” 
He got it off the last time I remember seeing him, after 
his first ‘‘stroke’’ had affected his speech. 
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I yield to the temptation to give here a strange thing 
which he said to me once as we were on horseback together 
on the Riverside Drive. The public has a right to it as 
coming from a great man. We both had heavy reason to 
discuss the questions of immortality, and he, with the 
ponderous superiority to the emotions he really felt but 
disregarded in settling any general question, said: ‘‘I 
would compromise on annihilation.” In such a matter, 
he was not a man with whom one could go farther into 
detail. I doubt if any question regarding anybody’s state 
of mind ever puzzled me as long and as often as that, and 
yet as I’ve thought it over during a couple of days since 
I wrote the sentence, I believe I have the solution, and 
it is a very interesting, tho a very simple, one. I think the 
statement was merely a piece of heroic fealty to the 
philosophy of the time—the typical frame of mind among 
men who had minds, in the period between the appearance 
of The Origin of Species and a decade after the founda- 
tion of the Society for Psychical Research—the period 
when, as Godkin himself once phrased it to me, when we 
were discussing the falling off in literature, ‘‘Science killed 
the imagination,” and with it smothered, for the time, not 
only literature, but art, religion, and all consciousness of 
the immensity that surrounds our experience, except as 
a field for mechanical discovery, with its resulting wor- 
ship of material things. With that consciousness went 
the highest of the hopes and inspirations that humanity 
had cherished longest and most widely. 

For some twenty or thirty years, about then, under the 
influence of Spencer’s First Principles and sundry of 
Huxley’s works inspired by Spencer, the best minds shut 
themselves up like clam-shells to all those influences. I 
have heretofore thought Spencer himself the most striking 
illustration of this that I have personally known, but now 
that strange icy thing at the bottom of Godkin’s heart 
caps the climax, and throws a flood of light on the negative 
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side of his character and his influence. The world re- 
garded him and his paper as ‘‘cold.” Those who knew 
him intimately, or even merely socially, knew that that 
was not the whole truth, and yet knew that there was a 
grain of truth in it—a mighty big grain in public ques- 
tions where the emotions were concerned. He made it a 
virtue, and, in its place, it is a great virtue, to settle 
questions with the intellect alone. His mistake was in 
applying it rigidly to all questions—to the very biggest. 
Why, even the mechanics of the starry heavens contain 
no questions as big as some in the little human heart. 

I wonder if Godkin’s strange and almost fatal recoil 
from the emotions resulted in any degree from their having 
caused his greatest professional mistake, almost at the 
outset of his career, in advocating the ballot for the ne- 
groes—a mistake whose terrible effects needed for their 
offsetting his arduous, brilliant, and beneficent success 
in reforming the civil service. He owned up to his mis- 
take like a man, but I suspect that it always weighed 
heavily on his conscience, and helped the influences of 
the time to narrow his philosophy. But I’m not taking 
upon myself to blame him for his philosophy: it was too 
long my own, and IJ think that he partially outlived it. 


You didn’t want my long episode on that philosophy, 
Mr. Editor, when you asked me to write about the Nation’s 
relations to the publishing business, and I had it no more 
in mind before my paper was nearly done, than you did; 
but it has more to do with the Nation’s relations to the 
publishing trade, and to everything else, than all the 
other things that I, or anybody, can say. 


Godkin’s advocacy of negro suffrage was by no means 
the only case where he owned up. His enemies used to 
say he never did. The files of the Nation prove the con- 
trary, tho he seldom had occasion to. Here’s another case 
where he did. 
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Some time about the late sixties, the Nation, in criticis- 
ing somebody, said, substantially: ‘It’s Herbert Spencer’s 
reputation over again: each authority considers him an 
authority on all subjects but the authority’s own’”—as 
if a philosopher were to grub his own facts any more than 
a cook to grub his own potatoes. Youmans, Spencer’s 
great apostle in America, for whom I had sometimes swung 
the censer, came to me with: ‘‘That must be answered. 
I’m not persona grata at the Nation: they think ’m so 
prejudiced on this subject that they won’t take anything 
from me” (I think he was mistaken), ‘‘but they’ll take 
something from you. I’ll give you the facts, and you send 
them a letter.”’ ‘‘The facts” were testimony from several 
great specialists (Hooker is the only one I remember) vir- 
tually declaring Spencer one of themselves. Later, by 
the way, Darwin was quoted, in the Life and Letters, 
as saying: ‘“‘We all bow the knee to Spencer.”’ Well! I 
wrote the letter, and we had quite a nice little shindy, the 
Nation, of course, having the last word. I’m telling all 
this because, some time later, Godkin came to me one 
night at the Century with: ‘“You remember your con- 
troversy with the Nation over Spencer’s reputation? Well, 
I’ve just read his Philosophy of Style. Idon’t know any- 
thing about the topics in dispute between you and my con- 
tributor, but I do profess to know something about English 
style. Spencer’s work on it is a masterpiece, and, judging 
what I don’t know by what I now do know, I am ready to 
presume that all you claim for him is well founded.” 

By that time our little controversy had become ancient 
history, so I didn’t even suggest his reviving the subject 
in the Nation. 


This country has had no journalist to equal Godkin, 
unless Franklin was a journalist. America did not pro- 
duce Godkin to the same extent that it produced Carl 
Schurz: for Godkin developed younger: more of Schurz’s 
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growing years were American years. Schurz came here, 
as we all know, to escape governmental tyranny; and 
Godkin, I have always suspected, came to escape social 
tyranny. He could not brook social inferiority, or even 
_ the ascription of it. Had he been born in the peerage, or 
near it, I believe he would have stayed at home. His 
enemies called him a snob. He cared as much for social 
position as for intellectual position, and, happily, he 
achieved it. Few other journalists, if any, were ever so 
thoroughly at home in the very best American society. 
I believe that he never went back to Europe until he had 
made his great place here, and then he was made much 
of in the really best English society. But even there he 
had to go in to dinner behind my lord duke, even if my 
lord duke was but a foolish boy; and here he did not have 
to go in behind anybody, tho he was very apt to go in 
last, but with the hostess on his arm. 

Being in temperament a thoreugh aristocrat, of course 
he could not make a popular paper, and did not care to. 
Tho he was the greatest journalist we ever had, ‘‘the 
people” never knew even his name. Yet his influence 
was probably greater than Greeley’s, because it was 
greater on people of influence. He was an authority with 
authorities. During his best period, not a few of the 
great Boston group were still alive, and it was to them he 
went when a great affliction had made New York intol- 
erable to him. 


I may have known men of wider knowledge than God- 
kin, tho I doubt if I ever knew one as well equipped for 
Godkin’s specialty, and I may have known men of greater 
intelligence and greater wisdom, but I doubt if I ever 
knew one whose knowledge, intelligence, and wisdom were 
better balanced, or added up a bigger total, and I have 
known not a few of whom others would have said the 
same thing. 
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I cannot recall at the moment that any great journalist 
ever left a great book, unless we include Addison and 
Steele and Franklin among the journalists, which they 
certainly were not in the sense that Greeley or Bowles or 
Godkin was. But I long thought that Godkin could write 
a great book. His knowledge of history, economics, juris- 
prudence, and statecraft was all up to the expert grade. 
He agreed, as early as ’76, to write, for the American 
Science Series, a work on Government. We often talked 
about it, and he often told me: ‘‘ Now I’m going to do it.” 
He would have done it if he had never taken up the 
Evening Post. I think it must have been before he did 
that, that he told me he had written probably a third of 
the book, but after he had been on the Post a good while 
he admitted: ‘‘I am overcome by the journalistic habit.” 
And yet, even after that, I think, there were times when, 
for a week or two, we were writing and talking about it. 
I vividly remember once meeting him on the street, and 
his opening the subject and proposing to come to my office 
“Tuesday” for a long talk about it. But he never came— 
at least for that purpose. My favorite saw with the writ- 
ers of that series was: “For a non-technical book, you 
need ignorance as much as knowledge: come to me for 
the ignorance.” Well, regarding his magnum opus, God- 
kin came to me for lots of ignorance, but my recollections 
are mainly of talks on the street or in the cars. He was too 
busy to come to my office much, and at the club or at 
home we talked of other things. I never saw the manu- 
script of even the “third” of his book. I don’t recall that 
I ever made a real effort to, tho since his death I must 
have said something about it to his wife or his son. 

He did leave a couple of volumes, compiled at some- 
body’s instance, perhaps by somebody, from his editorials; 
and they illustrate, on the lucus a non principle, what a 
great journalist he was. I used to tell him jokingly that 
if he didn’t hurry up his work on Government, I’d cut 
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him out with one I was writing. While I was making 
that humble work, which might perhaps have amounted 
to something if he had not broken down before it could 
be submitted to his criticism, I turned with hopes of help 
to his books, but I got very little from them. They were 
“works of occasion.” His great power had used his great 
knowledge for daily exigencies, and with great effect, but 
had not put it in a shape for permanent use. 

J think [ll try to get a look at that manuscript of a 
third of his contemplated book on Government. It is too 
pathetic that so great a man should survive to mortal 
sight only in the recollections of a few friends who them- 
selves cannot long survive—to mortal sight. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Herbert Spencer 
Unpopular Review, October, 1917 


Under the title The Exploded Quack, some person, we 
were tempted to say some blackguard, has made, in the 
May Blackwood’s, an attack on Herbert Spencer, of which 
the knowledge, discrimination and decency are on a par 
with the title; and they are all on a par with the modesty 
which leads the writer to set up his individual judgment 
against those recorded from nearly every eminent man 
of science of the last half of the last century. 

Spencer, like all other men dealing with large subjects, 
may have been mistaken in many ways, but to call him a 
quack is to be worse than mistaken,—shamelessly and 
shamefully mistaken: it is to perpetrate a crime—a crim- 
inal libel which could be proved such in court. 

One is curious as to what manner of homunculus it can 
be who does this thing. The bitter animosity of the 
article suggests a seeking of revenge for a personal slight, 
while its general qualities suggest the odiwm theologicum. 
Yet it sounds more like the shriek of a hysterical woman. 
Whoever the perpetrator is, the gurgitation in itself is not 
worthy of notice, but the strange fact that it was per- 
mitted to appear in a publication that has had the reputa- 
tion of Blackwood’s, suggests that our readers might not 
suffer from being reminded of a few facts about Spencer. 


Darwin himself, on March 15, 1870, wrote to Lankester: 


It has pleased me to see how thoroughly you appreciate (and I do 
not think that this is general with the men of science) H. Spencer; 
296 
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I suspect that hereafter he will be looked at as by far the greatest 
living philosopher in England; perhaps equal to any that ever lived. 


And he wrote to Spencer (June 10, 1872): 


Everyone with eyes to see and ears to hear (the number, I fear, are 
not many) ought to bow the knee to you, and I for one do. 


When, in 1866, Spencer issued a notice that the pub- 
lication of the instalments of his philosophy was to be 
suspended for lack of support, Lubbock, Mill, Tyndall, 
Huxley and Busk issued a circular seeking subscribers to 
“join the undersigned in taking additional copies.” 

In 1896 upon the publication of the last volume of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, Spencer was presented with a con- 
gratulatory address signed by virtually the eighty names 
in England that could give such a testimonial most weight, 
and asking that Spencer ‘‘permit us to employ some 
eminent artist to take your portrait with a view to its 
being deposited in one of our national collections.” 

There has been nothing discovered to prove these great 
men mistaken, yet Homunculus sets up his judgment 
against them all. The testimonial drives him into wild 
and uncouth antics which he attributes to “‘satisfaction” 
that there were lacking among these signers, Peter Guthrie 
Tait, William Thomson and John Cook Wilson, whoever 
he may have been. The absence of the first two names — 
from a list of over eighty is no more than could be ac- 
counted for by the men being abroad, or some other ac- 
cident. The third man probably was not invited to sign. 
Our ignorance regarding him may be shameful, but it 
appears to be shared by the editors of the Britannica: for 
an attempt to dissipate it by consulting their work has 
been vain. In the midst of Homunculus’ antics, however, 
he shrieks: 


Those who had the privilege of being pupils of that remarkable 
scholar, philosopher, and volunteer, will never forget how he used to 
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pace up and down his room like the proverbial caged lion, while he 
tore to ribbons the flimsy fabric of the Spencerian ethics and meta- 
physics, or made game of certain excursionists from Cambridge into 
the domain of Aristotelian philosophy. 


So it may have been John Cook Wilson, “that remark- 
able scholar, philosopher, and volunteer,” whom the 
Britannica knows not, from whom Homunculus learned 
to gyrate—and who was evidently not an Aristotelian. 


Probably no other philosopher ever had such a vogue 
as Spencer had from about 1870 to 1890. Most preceding 
philosophers had presumably been mainly restricted to 
readers habitually given to the study of philosophy, but 
not only was Spencer considerably read and generally 
talked about by the whole intelligent world in England 
and America, but that world was wider than any that 
preceded it, and much*of his work was translated into 
virtually all the civilized languages, including Russian 
and Japanese. When he visited New York in 1873 he 
was given a great public dinner. Some earlier philoso- 
phers may have had such an experience, but if so, knowl- 
edge of it never crossed our limited horizon. 

Now the fact that Spencer is no longer talked about 
everywhere by everybody, altho he is probably quoted 
many times as much as any other philosopher, has led 
even some of his disciples to think that his philosophy is 
in eclipse, and has led some of the heathen to rage like 
the Blackwood scribe, tho none, so far as we have seen, 
with such foamings, writings and indecent exposures. 


The coming of Spencer into a popular prominence prob- 
ably never reached by any other philosopher, and his re- 
cession from it, are easily accounted for, and the latter 
in no way reflects upon the importance of his work. 

Of the three great laws—Universal Gravitation, Bio- 
logic Evolution and the Conservation of Energy, on which 
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the Spencerian philosophy rests, the last two were dis- 
covered as Spencer’s mind was flowering into maturity. 
With these three laws, the second of which included what 
we know of the laws of heredity, there really was at last a 
basis of universal fact for philosophy to go upon. But 
before Newton, speculation, having no universal facts, 
wildly roamed the empyrean at will, and was a matter of 
hit or miss. Spencer’s latest biographer, Mr. Elliot, seems 
to make out that Spencer independently deduced Conser- 
vation of Energy from the molar motions of matter, but 
this could not have covered the transmutations from 
molar motion thru chemical reactions, heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and organic function. 

But the law of Biologic Evolution was not of universal 
application, it was not a philosophic law, under Spencer’s 
clear-cut definition or under the definitions fumbled over 
by most of his predecessors,—if he was not too radically 
different from all who preceded him, to justify calling any 
of them predecessors. But the laws which Darwin had 
discovered in Biology, Laplace in Cosmogony, and Joule, 
Faraday and their coworkers in Physics, it was Spencer’s 
peculiar function to extend into Psychology, Sociology 
and Ethics. This raised the law of Evolution not only 
into the dignity of a philosophic law—a, law pervading all 
functions that we know, but into that of the first philo- 
sophic law ever discovered. Anaximander and, by a little 
stretch of the imagination it may be said, several others, 
had guessed at the law of evolution itself, at least in its 
cosmogenic and biologic aspects, but there had not even 
been a guess—at least one that at the moment, we remem- 
ber coming across—at the law in its psychological, ethical 
and social aspects. Tracing it there seems to have been 
Spencer’s unique and colossal glory. 

Other philosophic laws had been guessed at. For in- 
stance, Schopenhauer’s guess that behind all manifesta- 
tigns of energy there is will, and Plato’s guess that all the 
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shifting phenomena we know are but expressions of Ideas, 
which are eternal—as an architect’s idea may exist in his 
plans or in a building, or in pictures of the building, or 
in no material shape whatever, and yet be given at will 
material shape of any one of many kinds. But neither of 
these guesses has been proved, or seems likely to be in 
the present stage of our faculties, tho some of the phe- 
nomena now under investigation in Psychical Research 
do point toward the guess of Plato, and its direct bearing 
on the immortality of the soul. Schopenhauer’s guess 
would give aid and comfort to those who would reduce 
the source of the motive power of the Universe to human 
characteristics and relations. Previous to Spencer, 
what was called Philosophy was made up of endless guesses 
more or less like these in regard to the Universe, plus 
much more of the same kind in regard to mind and morals, 
with a comparatively few generalizations of fact in psychic 
processes. But before Spencer, there was but one philo- 
sophic law, as distinct from a guess—one law of universal 
application, discovered and established. It was the law 
of the universal attraction of matter, and even this law 
is philosophical! only when it is realized that matter is 
the vehicle or channel of mind—not necessarily, as some 
think, its source. 

Well, Spencer came into productive life with every- 
body who thought at all, interested in Biological Evolu- 
tion. It appealed in some respects more deeply and widely 
to human interests than any law of Nature that had be- 
fore been discovered. The assertion that men were de- 
scended from monkeys or some such creatures was at 
least. interesting, even if it was not at first attractive. 
The fact of progress upward has now, however, very 
satisfactorily replaced the superstition of regress down- 
ward. Not only was everybody interested in Biologic 
Evolution, but all the mechanical world who used their 
brains, were interested in the Transmutation of Forces— 
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an aspect of the Conservation of Energy. Now Spencer 
took these two laws, with Newton’s laws of motion, and 
worked out the law of Universal Evolution. In doing 
this, he performed an intellectual feat which the great 
men of his time—and no other time has known so many 
great men—agreed was the most tremendous since 
Aristotle, if indeed it did not surpass even Aristotle’s 
performance. And yet it was a feat of which the average 
man, the world over, was ready and eager to form some 
sort of comprehension. All these circumstances brought 
Spencer, as already intimated, such a vogue during the 
generation to which his feat was announced, as probably 
no philosopher had ever had before. 


Now why is that vogue gone, and why does a periodical 
of the previous respectability of Blackwood permit a vir- 
ulent little homunculus to defile its pages with an ignorant 
and abusive article made up of ludicrous attempts to 
prove the great man an exploded quack? 

The reasons given in the article are that the great man 
was a disagreeable selfish valetudinarian bachelor, that 
early in life he had read a sentence by Von Baer, that 
he gave some account in his autobiography of his phys- 
ical peculiarities, took care of a couple of children for 
a while, showed several people (we have no doubt effi- 
ciently) how to do things, blamed the butcher who 
supplied the Athenzeum Club, for sending too much con- 
nective tissue in his meat; and corrected many misap- 
prehensions of his doctrine. 

No one of these arguments is germane, but on the first 
it seems worth while to make a few comments. Spencer 
probably was never, even in his lonely and suffering old 
age, as disagreeable as Diogenes or Schopenhauer, and in 
his middle life, as the present writer knows from the testi- 
mony of numerous friends, and from half a dozen intimate 
chats with Spencer himself—two covering entire days 
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roaming in the country—he was a more than ordinarily 
agreeable and sympathetic man. He was popular at the 
Atheneum Club and at the Army and Navy Club, where, 
during the Athenzeum’s annual housecleanings, he was, 
among the military and naval men, “Our Philosopher.” 
Disagreeable men are not elected for second terms to the 
management of clubs, as Spencer was at the Athenzum. 
A part of his alleged disagreeableness was laid, and prob- 
ably justly, to selfishness—to an aged valetudinarian’s 
natural guarding against discomfort; but he became a 
valetudinarian thru one of the greatest services ever ren- 
dered the human race. 

That he was not selfish in the ordinary sense, we know 
from two of his closest friends, who were in constant cor- 
respondence with him, and who were among our closest 
friends. 

The following words were written soon after his death 
by one who knew him and his works well: 


His position was not among the defective distorted ascetics, like 
Diogenes and others of unfragrant memory, but among the complete 
men—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and their kind, each of whom lived 
in his world, gave it of his best, and got its best in return; and... 
these complete men were the greatest. 


Here are extracts from a diary written by one of his 
disciples in 1879: 


There is very little “ warmth” in his manner, yet no one would 
think of calling it cold—he is very gentle, kindly, and sincere... . 

He takes a joke in the most sympathetic way. On his telling us 
[John Fiske and the diarist] that he had no memory whatever for dates, 
and little for personalities—that facts left his mind as soon as he was 
thru with them for purposes of generalization, I pled guilty to the same 
weakness regarding dates; but Fiske said that he remembered, without 
conscious effort, nearly all dates that he read or experienced, and nearly 
all persons that he met. On this I said to Spencer: “ Let us fall upon 
Fiske, and slay him” And at this very temperate little joke Spencer 
laughed like a child. 
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At first glance his face appeared old-fogeyish, and not striking; but 
in conversation it lights up as few faces do, and his rather large, soft 
hazel eyes have a very sympathetic glance. 


(Another writer has said that his eyes were blue. Prob- 
ably they showed different colors in different lights, as 
we have known done by three pairs of eyes, all belonging 
to exceptional persons.) The diary continues: 


S. is certainly one of the kindest and most translucent souls I ever 
met. Perhaps the same amount of kindliness in a smaller man would 
impress me less. Of course, as shown from him to me, it impresses me 
very deeply. I don’t say that he is a warm-hearted man exactly. His 
life has perhaps been too purely intellectual, and too little blessed with 
the exercise of the strong affections, to make him that. Tho perhaps if 
he were more of that, his thinking and living would have been so in- 
volved with other things than thought, that the world would have had 
to wait longer for the Synthetic Philosophy. 


Well, there was no such awful amount of disagreeable- 
ness, and if there had been, it would have had nothing ef- 
fective to do with his philosophy. 

Another subdivision of the entirely irrelevant disagree- 
ableness charge is that he was conceited. The diary says: 


Something led to a remark on differences in the royal accomplish- 
ment of remembering people. Spencer declared that he had none of it, 
and told us in illustration that one or two evenings before, he took down 
to dinner a lady who told him that exactly a year earlier she had gone 
down with him at that same house. “ And there” said Spencer, “‘she 
had remembered me, and I had not remembered her at all.’ Where- 
upon I said: “ But Mr. Spencer, if meanwhile it had occurred to her to 
write the Synthetic Philosophy, perhaps you would have remembered 
her.” He laughed! he evidently had not thought of that aspect to 
the case at all. 


This was the man whom Homunculus calls conceited! 

He was no fool, and did have some idea of the value of 
his work, even tho some others have no idea at all. Here 
is some more from the diary: 
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With all Spencer’s ingenuousness, he accepted the fact of his own 
greatness as he accepts sunshine, and his consciousness of the one 
scems no more obtrusive or persistent than of the others. He talked a 
little of himself, as he might have talked of somebody else. Touching _ 
on the limits imposed upon his work by the ratio of its magnitude to 
that of the life and strength of one man, he said that he looked with 
surprise at his having undertaken it, poor as he was in health and re- 
sources, and having carried it along while it was exhausting his little 
means year by year. But now, he said, he was prospering, his books 
being translated and read widely, etc., etc. Yet his statement of all 
this was so perfectly colorless that it awakened hardly any more feeling 
than a glass of water awakens in the eye or tongue. Herbert Spencer 
seemed just the same to him that anybody else was—no more and no 
less. 

There was not the slightest appearance of assumption in his treat- 
ment of us two disciples, even tho we were some twenty years his 
juniors—no such expressions as ‘‘ when you get to be as old as I am,” or 
“ ¢hat view is natural to your years,” etc., ete. In all these particulars 
he is as thorough a gentleman as I ever met, perhaps the most thorough. 


Yet, tho he was not conceited, he took himself for 
granted, as he took any other natural phenomenon. For 
instance, in one of his books he alludes to Fiske as “an 
adherent of mine.” No one would have admitted the 
truth of the characterization more readily than Fiske, 
and yet. ... 


Homunculus charges against Spencer that he was ig- 
norant, because he did not read Kant. It may be sus- 
pected not only that he did not, but that he could not. 
When at the very beginning of the Critique, he found a 
placing of a priort knowledge on an equal basis with ex- 
perience, and a claim that phenomena conform themselves 
to mind, and a maze of contradictions involved in these 
propositions, his stopping there may be justified, even by 
some who do not endorse his philosophy. And yet his 
very principles admit something in the nature of a priori 
knowledge: for if acquired characteristics are inherited, 
knowledge being an acquired characteristic, must be to 
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some extent inherited, and to that extent independent of 
individual experience. True, Spencer’s latest biographer 
makes the most sweeping assertions against that inher- 
itance, which his subject believed in, but the question 
is not yet settled, certainly not in the biographer’s 
way. 

While Kant devoted himself to facts more than most 
of his predecessors did, he was still largely given to their 
speculations and their terminology. Now the mass of 
guesswork that makes up philosophy before Spencer, or 
perhaps it would be but a little too liberal to say before 
Kant, and to some degree since either of them, is a queer 
conglomerate. It contained not only Anaximander’s 
guess at Evolution, Pythagoras’ guess at the harmonious 
working of Natural Law, Plato’s guess (largely a state- 
ment of fact) of the permanency of ideas, and many 
other way-pointing guesses; but it also consists mainly 
of guesses that to many seem mere words, outside of any- 
thing in the compass of our minds. Take, for instance, 
the questions at the basis of what was called philosophy— 
the fundamental nature of knowing—its nature back 
of experience; and the fundamental nature of what is 
known—its nature back of phenomena. Now appar- 
ently all that our minds are capable of knowing of the 
external world, are certain perceptions resulting from 
certain vibrations reaching certain organs, and all of the 
objects known consist of these vibrations. And what we 
know of the internal world consists of impressions and 
emotions from these vibrations, and groupings of these 
impressions and emotions; according to their resemblances 
and differences, and continuous groupings of successive 
groupings. What is under the perceptions—what we 
make the subject of our alleged science of Epistemology— 
behind Physics and Psychology, is, to human minds, 
simply nothing at all; and what is under the vibrations— 
what is the subject of our alleged science of Ontology— 
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is, to human minds, simply nothing at all. And all the 
talk about both is mere word juggling and paradox. 

In addition to Epistemology and Ontology, whatever 
they may be, philosophy before Spencer (and since) con- 
tains a vast amount of platitude dressed up in technical 
language, and so made to look to the undiscriminating 
as if it were important. Many men claim the presence 
of something else; and that many other men fail to see 
it because of sheer incapacity—an incapacity like that 
which, while it permits us to run cheerfully thru ele- 
mentary mathematics, brings many men up short at 
plane trigonometry, many more at analytics, most at the 
calculus, nearly all at quaternions, and so on up, until 
a mathematics is reached which only a few men in the 
world understand, or even some mathematics understood 
by only the man with whom it originates. Now are Spen- 
cer and his followers simply incapable of understanding 
Epistemology and Ontology, as so many men are incap- 
able of understanding the higher mathematics? The 
answer seems to be in the facts that the higher mathe- 
matics start in established facts, grow out of them by 
closely concatenated logic, and can be verified at every 
step, while Epistemology and Ontology start nowhere, a 
fact which is doubly proved by their getting nowhere. 

Spencer was not the only man of exceptional knowledge 
who was content to remain “ignorant” of them. 

The old division into Platonists and Aristotelians holds 
good today, but does not hold entirely good, and never 
did—any more than most, perhaps all, sharp-cut divi- 
sions do. But altho there are minds at home in both 
regions, there are very few minds that cover both. John 
Fiske’s did to a remarkable extent, but was comparatively 
indifferent on the Platonic side; James’s did to some ex- 
tent, tho mainly Aristotelian; Royce’s was mainly Platon- 
ist. Dear old Noah Porter, who of course was a Platonist, 
took a class thru Spencer’s First Principles, for the sake 
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of guarding them against its dangerous influences; and 
every man-jack of them came out a confirmed Spencerian. 
Spencer’s mind was almost exclusively Aristotelian; and 
if it had not been, it would have had to be superhuman, 
or he couldn’t have done his job. Fiske, who was really 
fond of him, used to say that while he was an immense 
creature, he was strangely specialized for his work. 

The world contains two sources of knowledge—(I) the 
facts of Nature, including mind, and generalizations of 
them, and (II) speculations and generalizations regardless 
of the facts of Nature. The second category in one aspect 
belongs in the first—all our speculations and generaliza- 
tions are facts of Nature; but the division is justifiable, 
and from many points of view even necessary. Now 
Spencer had precisely the same universe from which to 
gather his philosophy, that his predecessors had, and 
vastly more of it than most of them had—so much more 
as to constitute almost a difference in kind: for even Kant, 
while he guessed at the law of planetary evolution, had 
no demonstration of it, had no law of biologic evolution, 
and none of the conservation of energy. Now did Spencer 
take from that universe all that the limitations of the 
human mind at his time permitted it to take, or did he 
neglect a valuable part taken by the whole Platonic 
school,—or is that part—the a priori speculation that 
fills so many volumes, not taken from the universe ac- 
cessible to our faculties, but simply a froth of words? 

Spencer found all that even his gigantic intellect could 
handle, in the facts of Nature. And the intellect which 
handled them as they had never been handled before, was 
probably not shaped to handle the speculative field, even 
had he felt inclined. But on that account, to call Spencer 
ignorant, is probably as ridiculous a thing as was ever 
done on this planet. In a long life, the present writer has 
known a good many learned men, and men learned in 
many ways; and yet he never heard such a stream of 
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knowledge, during a long and intimate acquaintance, even 
from John Fiske or William D. Whitney, as he heard 
during the hours he spent with Spencer. 

Spencer himself, however, knew the stream was limited, 
and happened to give the diarist already quoted one as- 
pect of his limitations. He and Fiske and the diarist 
spent a day walking around Windsor. Spencer being 
almost a resident, and a great storehouse of knowledge 
anyhow, and the place being one of unending historic 
associations, the diarist, being a stranger, naturally asked 
Spencer a good many questions. The diary says: 


He answered amiably and readily, until once he stopped still in our 
walk, and answered: “I’m happy to say I don’t knew. The mass of 
gossip of courts and camps usually called history has no interest for 
me. I care for facts only as sources of generalization. My mind will 
hold a pretty good mass of them until my generalization is made, and 
then they vanish utterly.” 

On two other occasions I heard him allude to the same peculiar- 
ity of his mind. It did not let go of the facts of Nature, however, 
as it did of those of History. 


By the way, there’s a good deal to be said (but there’s 
not room for much of it here) about that distinction: 
it’s full of paradoxes. Is Nature superior toman? Aren’t 
man’s proceedings, actuated by mind, superior to those 
of the inanimate world and the beasts? Or are man’s 
works merely man-made, while God’s works are God- 
made? But isn’t man the noblest of God’s works, so far 
as we know them? etce., etc.? 


Homunculus was led to make the exhibition of himself 
by the appearance of a new book on Spencer by Mr. Hugh 
Elliot. Its author, with most exemplary candor, has set 
forth his subject’s faults, and the weaknesses, as they 
appeared to Mr. Elliot, of his philosophy. All of these, 
Homunculus has pitched upon with ghoulish glee; while 
to Mr. Elliot’s exposition of the great features of his sub- 
ject, Homunculus has paid no attention. 
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Mr. Elliot dwells on Spencer’s old-bachelor-invalid side 
much more than on his genial-old-bachelor side, and even 
seems in some respects to lack appreciation of his great 
work. He says: . 


. He perceived that all Nature was in a constant state of change or 
flux; and he endeavored to find some law which should describe the 
tendencies of such change—a law which should be equally applicable 
to the change of a nebula into a star or stellar system, and of a proto- 
zoan animal into aman. This law he called the law of Evolution. 

The second fundamental conception of the Philosophy, and perhaps 
the more important, as it was certainly the larger section, is devoted 
to political and social thought. When Spencer was a very young 
man... he eagerly caught up the catchword of Liberty and pro- 
ceeded to identify social progress with the admission of every individual 
to the maximum freedom consistent with social order and security. 


This, if we read it aright, implies that Spencer’s service 
to the doctrine of evolution was merely to pick up La- 
place’s nebular hypothesis and Darwin’s discussion in The 
Origin of Species, and give a name “Evolution” to a law 
which they suggested, and which he merely ‘‘endeavored”’ 
to find, which law, Mr. Elliot says, 


Proposed (sic) to describe the various stages characteristic of all 
progress in all departments of Nature as the universe grows older. He 
believed that the outlines of such changes were similar thruout all 
varieties of the changing substance. 


Now, as already said, what Spencer did was to find 
the law—to carry the conception of Evolution beyond 
Laplace’s Cosmogony and Darwin’s Biology into Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology and Ethics—in short into all human ex- 
perience, and to prove its operation throughout. This 
was his distinctive original work, and it is all clearly stated 
in the First Principles. 

Law thruout all Nature, and therefore the greatest 
thing in Nature, unless it be the manifest beneficence, 
Spencer has done more than all other men, not merely to 
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guess at and poetize over, but to demonstrate. This 
will do more than anything else to fill the place, if any- 
thing does, of the decaying faiths. In the hours like those 
of Carlyle’s Everlasting Nay, when waves of misfortune 
and skepticism roll up and overwhelm, and there is no 
apprehension of any God to help, one can at least cling 
to such a spar. 


Spencer’s latest biographer devotes much more space 
to the Applications of the Philosophy, in the Biology, 
Psychology, Sociology and Ethics, than he does to the 
Philosophy itself, in the First Principles; and yet, the 
Philosophy being furnished by the great original mind, 
hosts of men could have made those applications—are 
making them every day, most of the makers all uncon- 
scious that they are doing it. Every nursemaid that con- 
fidently awaits a traversable gap between the automobiles 
on Fifth Avenue, is unconsciously recognizing the law of 
the Rhythm of Motion that Spencer recognized in the 
circulation of the blood and of the planets, in commerce 
and in wars, in the discoveries of the explorer and the 
philosopher, in the yearnings of the miser and the lover, 
in the motions of the ions and the stars. Every mother 
who confidently waits for her child’s petty ailment to run 
its course, depends all unconsciously upon the law of 
Equilibration which Spencer followed into the subsidence 
of storms and earthquakes, of errors and passions, of com- 
petitions and wars, and of the motions of suns and systems. 


As we ask cuz bono of the philosophy based on ignorance, 
why should we not answer cuz bono of the philosophy 
based on fact? Mr. Elliot says: ‘‘The whole of modern 
thought is founded, consciously or unconsciously, on 
Spencer’s work.”” Every newspaper every day is protest- 
ing against some opinion—some forecast, because it is 
counter to Evolution, and approving some other because it 
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is in conformity with Evolution. And yet in some corner 
of the same paper is apt to be some homunculus firing off 
his dirty little squirt gun to the effect that the colossal 
genius who first showed that the law of Evolution applied 
to all the topics that newspapers discuss—to politics and 
ethics and society’s ways generally, is an ‘Exploded 
Quack.” 

There is another bonwm perhaps worth mentioning. 
Great thoughts are of inestimable value, and on the slim 
chance of saving the souls of Homunculus & Co., it may 
be worth while to explain that thoughts including the 
Universe are great. 


It seems to us far from true that, as Mr. Elliot says, 


The second fundamental conception of the Philosophy, and perhaps 
the more important, as it was certainly the larger section, is devoted to 
political and social thought. 


On the contrary, what appears to us immeasurably 
the most original and important work outside of the First 
Principles, is the Ethics. This was Spencer’s own opinion, 
and he published The Data of Ethics in advance of its turn 
in the system, to guard against the possibility of his dying 
or breaking down before completing it. The first little 
chapter of that little book does what the best thought 
of the ages had been struggling for in vain: it gives moral- 
ity a clear and unquestionable sanction, and links it up 
with the rest of the movement of the universe. 

The Psychology, once for all, brought that science out 
of the clouds and into the regions of correlation and pre- 
diction. But notwithstanding the Psychology’s pioneer 
originality, it is still true that the First Principles and the 
Ethics, and perhaps it would be well to include with them 
the little Study of Sociology, are worth more than all the 
rest that Spencer wrote. It is true that the Sociology 
(‘political and social thought”) is the “larger section” 
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of his system, probably because it was written after ad- 
vancing years had attacked his power of condensed state- 
ment; but this reason and many others make it far from 
“‘the more important.” 


Mr. Elliot also says (p. 81): “Evolution and Liberty 
are the two guiding Stars of Spencer’s philosophy.” 

Evolution 7s Spencer’s philosophy. The discovery that 
it pervaded all phenomena was his great original feat. 
More than one of the great leaders among his great con- 
temporaries, and no age ever had so many, thought it the 
greatest feat ever accomplished by the human intellect. 
If he had died as soon as he completed First Principles, his 
great work would have been done. The rest was but de- 
tail. Altho the Psychology and the Ethics were both 
epoch-making, they were of an order of work less exalted, 
and, as already intimated, First Principles being given by 
Spencer, the later works would in time have been virtually 
attained by somebody else. But, as also already intimated, 
even with the clue supplied, the world might have waited 
generations for the revolutionary and epoch-making or- 
ganization of Ethics under the Law of Evolution, had not 
Spencer given it. It is probably not too much to say that 
the atmosphere created by Spencer made James’s great 
Psychology possible, altho James inherited so much of his 
father’s transcendentalism that perhaps he did not quite 
realize the atmosphere in which he worked. 


Many students of Spencer will find it strangely incon- 
gruous to associate as parallel factors of equal importance 
in Spencer’s work, his original development of the Law of 
Evolution, and the notion of Liberty, which for genera- 
tions had been the shuttlecock of political speculations, 
and even the rallying cry of mobs. The importance of that 
notion, even in Spencer’s minor work, (not, we make bold 
to say, his ‘‘more important,’”’ as Mr. Elliot calls it) is 
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still farther diminished by the fact that his use of it there 
is the most conspicuous example in his writings, of his 
human fallibility: he carried it to extremes, some of which, 
however, he afterwards corrected himself. 

Mr. Elliot seems to have judged the relative importance 
of the various departments of Spencer’s work by their 
relative bulk. Thus to the First Principles, concentrated 
into one volume by the terse vigor of the author’s best 
years, Mr. Elliot devotes fifteen pages, while to the 
Principles of Sociology, spread by the garrulity of de- 
clining years into three volumes, he gives fifty-three pages. 

Perhaps such proceedings are to be expected from a 
mind capable of producing the following sentence (italics 
ours): 


In an essay on ‘Representative Government” published in 1857, 
he reached the conclusion that democratic forms are the best of all 
others for the purely industrial type of society; but that for the military 
type of society it is the worst of ail others; 


yet the sentence is far from characteristic of Mr. Elliot, 
and but for his general sense of relations in Spencer’s works, 
would have aroused some surprise. 

Here, we think, is a farther misapprehension: 


It cannot be seriously denied that, in the main, Spencer formed his 
theories first and established them by induction afterwards. (p. 86.) 

The whole of Spencer’s Philosophy was worked out by the deductive 
method. It is probable that he would have objected to so sweeping a 
statement; but nevertheless it is true. (p. 84.) 

A generalization was at once formed; and all the rest of the universe 
was forced into the mould without further ado, whether it really fitted 
or not. (p. 247.) 


Now the first of these passages contradicts the second, 
and despite that fact they are both incorrect—the first 
in a measure, and the second utterly. Spencer did have 
a probably unparalleld capacity in tracing threads of 
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uniformity in masses of fact; and where he found one that 
was worth while, he did follow it up into more facts; but 
to say that his first detection of it was not among facts, 
but by the a priori method, is to go counter to the whole 
drift of his mind, and spirit of his work, and even to them 
as set forth in Mr. Elliot’s book. The fact is that when 
many of us get to treating of induction and deduction 
we are very apt to get the infants mixt. 

Mr. Elliot does his great subject farther injustice when 
he says: 


In 1852 he wrote an article in order to show that Organic Evolution 
had arisen from the unique factor of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, for he could not think of any other factor. Here he was entirely 
mistaken. Writing now at a distance of much more than half a cen- 
tury from this essay—a half-century filled with the most intense bio- 
logical speculation and spirit of inquiry—it may be stated that not 
one single fact has come to light which justifies that acquired characters 
are inherited. 


The conflict over this question keeps swaying to and 
fro. We do not profess to be competent to an expert 
opinion, but we will risk the statement that Weissman’s 
assumption that the germ cells are not affected by in- 
fluences which affect other cells, is on its face gratuitous 
and absurd, that it is so marked by more than one eminent 
biologist, and that Spencer’s rejection of it at the outset 
will probably yet be recognized as one of the marks of his 
genius. 

Mr. Elliot caps the climax by saying (p. 89) that “the 
theory of evolution was true. Spencer conceived the right 
principle, altho he supported it on wrong grounds.” 
Would it not have been better if Mr. Elliot had said: 
Altho of course some of the grounds on which Spencer 
supported it have been shown by later knowledge to be 
untenable, as the doctrine is true, later knowledge has, 
equally of course, added more to its supports than it 
has taken away? Spencer’s demonstration of evolution 
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thruout both the physical and psychical universes being 
as new as it was immense, was of course imperfect in many 
ways; but these imperfections by no means destroyed the 
integrity or stability of the whole. The essentials are 
there, the details will be elaborated, and here and there 
substituted, by other workers. Mr. Elliot speaks (p. 310) 
of “the general deliquescence of his doctrines.” This 
refers merely to some details. As to the doctrine of Evo- 
lution, one might almost as well speak of the deliquescence 
of the doctrine of Gravitation. This illustrates again 
what seems to us the surprising lack of sense of proportion 
which led Mr. Elliot to couple Evolution with Liberty. 
The things which have deliquesced are notions on com- 
paratively minor matters: the one law throughout the 
two universes abides, and is gaining in definiteness and 
scope with every new discovery. 

The impression made upon us by Mr. Elliot’s book, 
which contains all that we know about him, is the old one 
that the minute and meticulous accuracies which are the 
fundamental virtues of the man of science, impede his 
comprehensive and sympathetic grasp of a philosophy. 
Simon Newcomb once said to us of John Fiske: “‘He’s a 
mere philosopher.” It was a strange coincidence that a 
short time after, Fiske said to us of Newcomb: ‘‘He’s a 
mere scientist.”’ 

The editor of the series of Makers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, in which Mr. Elliot’s book appears, says in his en- 
tirely superfluous preface: ‘‘ As far as one can see, whether 
as a philosopher or a man of science, Spencer is not likely 
to live for future generations. If he lives at all, it will no 
doubt be as a political thinker.” The concluding sentence 
shows the writer’s competence to an opinion, and it is 
farther shown by his having included among his Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century Abdul Hamid and Diaz. 

But we have not quoted this editor’s opinion for the 
sake of these self-refutations, so much as to put it in con- 
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trast with his author’s opinion already quoted from the 
same book, (p. 76) that “the whole of modern thought 
is founded consciously or unconsciously on Spencer’s 
work’’—an opinion in rather strange contrast with some 
others we have quoted, but, we venture to think, in 
absolute conformity with the dissent we have had to ex- 
press from those quotations. 


We are conscious of a certain appearance of arrogance 
in implying thru much that precedes, that we have a 
better understanding of Spencer than some other writers 
have had, and we hope to be indulged in an explanation. 
It is not a claiming of more mind, but of a different mind, 
and it is a confession of a new mind—the mind of a notus 
homo, if you please. Spencer’s philosophy is new, and 
presumably it would appeal, as on the whole it appears to 
have done, better to minds innocent of any heredity of 
“acquired characteristics” from previous philosophies— 
to John Fiske, or longo intervallo to the present scribe, 
the ancestors of both of whom were not given to philos- 
ophy, better than to William James, whose father was a 
saturated Swedenborgian. 


Some people are now finding fault with Spencer’s phi- 
losophy because it is not absolutely correct, consistent 
and comprehensive. Will some of them kindly show us a 
system that is? So far as we know, which is not very far, 
there is not one of them which—whatever good things it 
may contain, like plums in a pudding, in its totality, 
when it has a totality, is not plainly and seriously defec- 
tive. 

And there is excellent reason why this is so. If Philos- 
ophy deals with the laws which pervade all phenomena, 
before the discovery of the law of Biologic Evolution and 
the Transmutation and Indestructibility of Matter and 
Force, there was little or nothing with which to do real 
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philosophizing, tho some lopsided attempts at it were 
made in the realm of psychology. Spencer was the first 
philosopher to have to his hand such a work-worthy mass 
of really universal law, and to shape it into a systematic 
structure. Of course there are errors and imperfections 
and deficiences, but these do not render the structure 
worthless, and they will be corrected by farther thought 
and discovery. But probably little material demolition 
will be needed to insert them: for the plan seems too 
faithfully conformed to Natural Law. 


One of the principal reasons why Spencer’s philosophy 
is not as generally accepted as it might be, is that he 
follows the universe, with all that it contains of beauty 
and emotion, into smash, and leaves it there. True, from 
the dust into which the systems are smashed, he (following 
Laplace) counts on new nebule and new systems. [Please 
glance back at page 299.] But with him the forward-looking 
speculations and emotions beyond the life we know, ‘‘the 
expectancy within the soul,” as Sill puts it, has no place. 
His philosophy concerns itself solely with what has been, 
and with what verifiable conclusions that logically points 
to. Of Plato’s Ideas behind phenomena he takes no ac- 
count, farther than to admit that there 7s something there, 
and to call it Unknowable. If we remember rightly, he 
even makes no allusion to the movement of the boundary 
into the Unknowable. The speculations regarding it, he 
would not even admit into Philosophy. President Butler 
takes the directly opposite ground, but the difference is 
perhaps merely one of terminology. He says that Philos- 
ophy begins where Spencer stops. Ifso, God help Philos- 
ophy! We were tempted to write, instead of “help,” 
another word of an opposite tendency, perhaps more often 
heard today in connection with the name of God, and 
perhaps better justified in this connection by reason, tho 
not by convention. If Philosophy begins where phenom- 
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ena end, what then are we to call Spencer’s colossal gener- 
alizations of the facts of Science? They are certainly more 
than Science, and as they are statements of fact, they are, 
in one sense, less than speculation; while God only knows 
what speculation is, at least until verification catches up 
with it, which, with that large part which is mere logom- 
achy, it never will. 

Unless, with President Butler, we claim that only the 
baseless guesswork that starts where facts give out, is 
Philosophy; or unless, with more catholicity, we admit 
the guesses at Evolution which preceded Spencer’s demon- 
stration of it, and all other guesses at the Universe, to be 
Philosophy,—unless we make those admissions—despite 
the great treasures of thought bestowed upon us by Plato, 
Aristotle, Bacon, Kant and a few others, Spencer was the 
first man to give the world Philosophy. It had been the 
aspiration of the ages, but, as has been said elsewhere: 
his predecessors only dreamed of it; he was the first to 
attain it. He found philosophy an ideal; he made it a 
fact. 


The foregoing essay provoked the following in a per- 
sonal letter from Lord Bryce: 


What you say of Herbert Spencer makes me wonder who is right 
about him. As you know, the admiration of John Fiske, Youmans, 
and many others have for him is not shared by English philosophers; 
still less by English historians, who think that there is nothing at all 
in his historical work, and think he was absolutely uncritical. Who 
shall decide? 


This was answered substantially as follows: 


April 30, 1920. 
Dezar Lorp Bryce: 
Add Professor Sumner to your list of eminent American disciples 
of Spencer. 
I’m afraid you're in for a long letter. 
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It starts in two coincidences, and I’m getting more and more super- 
stitious regarding coincidences—and everything else—more and more 
conscious that there’s more behind things than is open to our sight on 
the surface,—a dangerous state of mind, but I am duly forewarned. 

The first coincidence was that your letter with so much about Spen- 
cer got here on the anniversary of his birth. The opinion of the present 
age in Britain or anywhere else regarding him or any other philosophical 
writer, or literary subject, is of very little account in my purblind eyes. 
Outside of mechanics, this age, even before the war, seems to me the 
stupidest since the Reformation. It has not even sense enough to 
recognize its own great contribution to thought in Psychical Research— 
@ great contribution, so far, in telekinesis and telepsychosis, whatever 
else it may result in. The age manifests its stupidity even more in 
making light of the Victorian Age. And here comes in my second coin- 
cidence: I discovered a few hours after getting your letter, on looking 
into Who’s Who for your age, that even you are to be credited to that 
wonderful Victorian Era: for the work which you know I consider best 
represents you, was published in 1862. 

Well, this age might be a great deal brighter than it is, without 
recognizing Spencer. He’s too big to be seen at close range—like a 
mountain to people right under it. When they get far enough away to 
see that peak in relation to the whole range of thought, its immensity 
will be realized. From it came a revelation more effective than that 
from Sinai. It might be a better metaphor to say that evolutionary 
philosophy is more like sunlight or the atmosphere. Altho they per- 
vade everything, people are seldom conscious of them. Spencer’s phi- 
losophy was better appreciated when promulgated than now, because 
of its revolutionary novelty, its union with Darwinism, and there 
being bigger men in kindred fields to back it. 

You'll think this pretty tall talk. But notice the word evolution 
the next half dozen times you meet it in your reading, realize that it 
is the accepted ultimate test of every thing and every thought, and 
then reflect how it got there. In every topic where you find it, outside 
of biology and geogony, it was put there by Spencer. Of course other 
people led up to it, as other people led up to the Copernican system 
and gravitation, but Copernicus and Newton are no more to be credited 
with them than Spencer is to be credited with evolution, outside of 
biology and geogony. And evolution is a bigger instrument of thought 
than either sol-centrism or gravitation. It’s what philosophy had been 
striving for from the beginning—and doesn’t half recognize now it’s 
got it. Darwin did, and he said: ‘‘We all bow the knee to Spencer.” 

The reason your philosophers think lightly of him is the high-priori 
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in their blood. For three thousand years people, with the exception 
of an occasional Aristotle—or Spencer—have declared the field of 
philosophy to be behind phenomena, and explicable by speculation. 
Pres. Butler of Columbia said to me that philosophy begins where 
Spencer left off. Kant partly extricated his mind from that fog, but 
Spencer was the first, so far as I know, to declare that the field of 
philosophy is whatever is universal in phenomena, and cannot extend 
beyond them. Even Plato’s discovery of the universality and eternity 
of the Idea—the only notion strictly philosophical of any consequence 
that my limited and sorely-tried stock of patience has been able to find 
in him—belongs to this field: for it is a straight-away generalization 
from the unlimited appearances the Idea can take, e. g., the Parthenon, 
the myriad portraits of it, the architect’s plans, and the possibility, if 
every one of them should be swept away, and every man who ever saw 
one dead, of reproducing it, even through the brain of a psychic 
sensitive. 


As to the historians taking little account of Spencer. In a sense he 
took little account of them. His interest in history was in a sense very 
incidental. I wonder how much contemporary historians thought of 
Socrates and Aristotle! [Here follows the account given earlier of 
Spencer’s valuation of historic facts only as aids to generaliza- 
tion]. He got his history straight enough to clearly formulate evolu- 
tion in it for the first time. Your historians seem to have regarded 
Fiske as something of a historian when they invited him to lecture at 
Oxford and at the King Alfred millenary. You know what he thought 
of Spencer. 

Specialists like to pick flaws in generalizations, but what difference 
does an occasional mistake make in generalizations as colossal as Spen- 
cer’s, if he gets their general drift right? I’m talking now of the syn- 
thetic philosophy of the universe, not of his notions of political detail. 
What would become of Plato if he were judged entirely by that? 

Other things even, aren’t, after all, the best judges of a philosophy 
the men of the biggest common sense among those who care to study 
it? ‘‘ Our dear old Carnegie’ (I like to echo your phrase) had a mind, 
as you well know, and you know what he thought of Spencer. 


CHAPTER XIX 
John Fiske 


Unpopular Review, July, 1918 


A generation with every nerve strained by the war will 
probably have little patience with a statement that the 
generation whose activities began soon after the middle 
of the last century, went thru a conflict of perhaps equal 
importance. But such is the fact. 

Like the recent conflict, that was one between an old 
and firmly rooted principle that had outlived most of its 
usefulness, and was fettering liberty, and a new principle 
that meant emancipation. 

The contest was between the superstition (it was not 
consistent enough to justify calling it an opinion) on the 
one hand, that man has fallen from a condition of primi- 
tive perfection to one of degradation, and on the other 
hand, the scientific demonstration that man’s experience 
has been one of virtually constant progress, up from pro- 
toplasm and probably from inorganic matter. On the 
former view hung the mass of putrescent and pestilent 
dogma that had fastened itself upon the sweet and simple 
teachings of Christ. 

The conflict was probably the greatest of all between 
truth and superstition. The temper of it was perhaps 
most strikingly illustrated when, at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1860, Bishop Wilberforce asked 
Huxley whether it was “thru his grandfather or his 
grandmother that he claimed descent from a monkey,’ 
and Huxley answered: 

“T asserted—and I repeat—that a man has no rea- 
son to be ashamed of having an ape for his grandfather. 
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If there were an ancestor whom I should feel shame in re- 
calling, it would rather be a man—a man of restless and 
versatile intellect—who not content with success in his 
own sphere of activity, plunges into scientific questions 
with which he has no real acquaintance, only to obscure 
by an aimless rhetoric, and distract the attention of his 
hearers from the real point at issue by eloquent digres- 
sions and skilled appeals to religious prejudice.” 

A witness says: ‘The effect was tremendous. One lady 
fainted and had to be carried out; I, for one jumped from 
my seat.”’ 

Another witness says: ‘‘I never saw such a display 
of fierce party spirit,” and speaks of ‘‘the looks of bitter 
hatred”? cast upon those who were on Huxley’s side. 

Perhaps it is not trying to shape great complexities too 
definitely, to say that the conflict of which that was one 
episode, was the third of the civilized world’s greatest in- 
tellectual struggles—the establishment of the Christian 
church, the reformation of it, and the determination of 
its true relation to the progress of knowledge. 

The last conflict, however, was a most hopeful illustra- 
tion of the progress made since the first two, in that it 
involved no exposure of victims to the lions of the arena, 
no Nero’s torches, no Inquisition, no Thirty-Years’ War, 
no destruction of venerable and beautiful monuments, or 
of institutions for charity or education. 

But of course that conflict of the last century, like all 
others, had its pains; yet as it did not directly touch the 
person or the pocket of the average man, he cared very 
little about it. Nevertheless it has filtered down into his 
very language, and when he is the sort of average man who 
likes to use big words, his share of the victors’ spoils in- 
cludes the pleasure of frequently uttering, without quite 
understanding, such terms as environment, differentiation, 
and even integration, while the word evolution has become 
such a matter-of-course term that he and everybody 
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else use it unconsciously—unconscious not only of most 
of what it implies, but even of their indebtedness to the 
men from whom they got it. 


Of those men, one of the most important, and far the 
most important in America, was John Fiske. The re- 
cent publication of his Life and Letters, by John S. Clarke, 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) gives occasion to say something 
about him and his part in the great conflict. 

But first a word regarding the book. It is certainly 
a remarkable production for a man well over eighty. 
Tho not entirely free from the diffuseness and repetition 
of age, it is nearer free than many respectable books of 
much younger men, while in faithfulness, patience and, 
on the whole, discrimination, it surpasses most. The au- 
thor really understands the implications of Evolution, so 
far as yet worked out, and that is something that sur- 
prisingly few people do; and there are not a few places 
where he states them with a clearness and vigor which 
would do credit to anybody, and in a man of his years 
are no less than astonishing. Whatever imperfections 
the book may have, as a guide for the layman to the 
great revolution in thought which brought thought for 
the first time into stable equilibrium, the book is probably 
surpassed by no writing except Fiske’s own. 

But while the author’s work is not to be estimated 
lightly, he would be the first to say that the charm and 
value of the book are mainly in Fiske’s letters, especially 
those to his wife and mother, which in naturalness, vivid- 
ness, beauty of expression and humor are unsurpassed, 
and in wealth and ease of illustrative learning are un- 
equaled, by any letters we know. For readers fond of 
books of travel, many of those letters will be of the very 
highest interest. Moreover they include a fine portrait 
gallery, at play as well as at work, of the greatest men who 
won the fight for Evolution; and the letters to and from 
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Darwin, Spencer, and a few others are rich in discussion 
of the profoundest topics that have engaged the human 
mind. In short, we know of no other book which admits 
the reader to as much intimacy with as high society. Jen- 
kins would not agree with our terms, but if high society 
means the men who made the greatest intellectual epoch 
in human history, our assertion is safe. Fiske himself 
had no small part in that great feat, and this book admits 
us into his intimate friendship with Lyell, Lewes, George 
Eliot, Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Spencer and not a few 
others among the leaders of the race. It seems quite 
probable that this life of Fiske may give a clearer idea 
of Spencer than is given in Mr. Duncan’s Life, or even 
in the Autobiography. Perhaps best of all, Fiske’s letters 
set before us, in himself, as example, a character of rare 
simplicity, sincerity and tenderness. 

Lest all this praise lead some to disappointment, we 
hasten to add the obvious fact that the attractions of 
cotemporary history or even of portable epigram, which 
have made most of the immortal letters in literature, are 
hardly to be expected from a writer whose mind was 
generally absorbed in the widest generalizations of Phi- 
losophy and the History of the past. 


And now as to the life itself: 

Edmund Fisk Green, later famous as John Fiske, was 
born of excellent New England stock at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on March 30, 1842. His mother was early 
widowed, and went to New York to teach, leaving her 
son with her mother in Middletown. When he was thir- 
teen, his mother married in New York, and this change 
in her surname probably has something to do with the 
change in his, to that originally borne by the grandmother 
with whom he continued to live. The grandmother’s 
father, John Fisk, was a remarkable man, and so his 
Christian name went with the surname. 
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The young John Fiske (the e was his own addition when 
he found that it had been used by his earlier ancestors) 
was precocious, as, despite many assertions to the con- 
trary, great scholars and geniuses generally have been; 
but unlike Mill and Spencer—the cotemporaries he nearest 
resembled—Fiske had not the benefit in his early educa- 
tion of any exceptionally competent guide. From child- 
hood up, however, he stood out from his companions. 

He had the usual schooling, interspersed with some 
special tutoring, and during two considerable intervals 
he pursued his studies unaided. All the while that his 
formal studies were going on, he read ravenously, and, 
from a very early age, only things worth reading. Thus 
in childhood he began the accumulation of what became a 
very exceptional private library. 

When Fiske was fourteen, he joined the Congregational 
Church in Middletown, and for a time he was very re- 
ligious indeed, taking an active part in the wave of ‘‘re- 
vival’”’ which swept over the country two years later, in 
1858. But early in 1859 he was reading Gibbon, Grote, 
Humboldt, and Buckle, and questioning the dogmas of 
Christianity, and quite probably was going thru the re- 
action from the ‘‘revival,’’—a reaction which, thruout 
the country, was about as great as the revival itself; and 
it was not long before Fiske abandoned the dogmas al- 
together. But his reverence for all in the religion that 
was worth the attention of a reasoning being, never left 
him; and thru life he even used its terminology to a degree 
that was sometimes hardly consistent with his funda- 
mental convictions. He became also far the most ef- 
fective builder yet known of the new religious super- 
structure legitimately based on the philosophy which 
at about the time we speak of, was removing from many 
minds the traditional bases of the religion. 

Fiske’s infidelity led to his social ostracism in Middle- 
town, but forty years later, the place had so far advanced 
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that when it celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation, it invited Fiske to be the orator 
of the occasion. 


In 1860 he entered Harvard. 

Later, of Darwin he said: ‘‘There is now and then a 
mind—perhaps one in four or five millions—which in 
early youth thinks the thoughts of mature manhood.” 
Such a mind was emphatically Fiske’s own: while he was 
still an undergraduate, two of his essays attracted atten- 
tion on both sides of the water. 

In college his marks in Philosophy were low: he knew 
more than his teachers did, and differed with them, and 
probably with his textbooks. 

He was threatened with expulsion from college for 
disseminating among the students seditious ideas, in- 
cluding the doctrine of Evolution. Eight years later he 
was invited to expound the same ideas in a course of 
lectures in one of the chapels of the university. 

A third instance of the revolution in opinion which 
marked the last century was the refusal, in 1872, because 
of Fiske’s unorthodoxy, to invite him to lecture at the 
Lowell Institute, which was followed less than twenty 
years later by invitations to do it. Then the demand for 
seats was so great that the evening lectures had to be 
repeated in subsequent afternoons. 

After graduation, Fiske studied law, did two years’ 
work in nine months, passed a triumphant examination, 
and was admitted to the Bar. But after waiting for clients 
two years, during which he read more, in quantity and 
quality, than most fairly studious men read in a lifetime, 
and wrote several notable essays, he gave up law for the 
pursuits in which he was already eminent. 

But tho he gave up the law, nearly eighteen years 
later he could write thus to his wife (Life and Letters, II, 
p. 205): 
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“Judge Gantt thought he would stick me, and so pro- 
pounded to me the barbarous law-Latin puzzle propounded 
by Sir Thomas More to a learned jurist at Amsterdam, 
‘whether a plough taken in withernam can be replevied?? 
Didn’t stick Hezekiah [The author does not give us the 
origin of this nickname] not much. I gave him a minute 
account of the ancient process of distraining and im- 
pounding, and of the action of replevin,—considerably 
to my own amusement and his astonishment.’’ 


The conceptions of the Universe generally held at the 
time when Fiske was in college were fragmentary and 
chaotic, each phenomenon or each group of phenomena 
being, like language, a special creation of an anthropomor- 
phic God, turning out different jobs piecemeal like a man. 
The conception of one power behind all had been a dream 
of not a few philosophers and poets, but as a fact com- 
prehensible by the average mind, it was not known until 
the discovery about 1860 of the Conservation of Force. 
About the same time was discovered the unity of all or- 
ganic life, in its descent from protoplasm, and the identity 
of its forces with those of the inorganic universe. The 
nebular cosmogony, the persistence of force and the 
biologic genesis, united together, showed the power 
evolving, sustaining and carrying on the entire universe 
known to us, to be one, and constantly acting in one 
unified process; and that every detail—from the most 
minute known to the chemist, physicist and biologist, up 
to the greatest known to the geologist and astronomer, 
and including all known to the psychologist, economist, 
and historian—was caused by a previous detail. It hav- 
ing been established that the same causes always pro- 
duced the same results, these uniformities were recognized 
as Laws, and it was also recognized that conduct in con- 
formity with these laws produced good, and conduct 
counter to them produced evil. 
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It became plain, too, to all normal minds, that the only 
conceivable object of these processes was the production 
of happiness, and that, despite occasional lapses, all rec- 
ords of them proved that, on the whole, they tend not 
only to produce happiness, but to increase it. 

These facts rendered entirely superfluous all the pre- 
vious imaginings of anthropomorphic deities issuing com- 
mands, to obey which was good, and to disobey which was 
bad. For all that, was substituted a beneficent Power 
transcending man’s complete comprehension, but with 
infinitely greater claims to gratitude and reverence, and 
sanctions for morality infinitely more intelligible and 
authoritative. 

These great discoveries were at once grasped by Fiske’s 
great intelligence, and welcomed with enthusiasm. To 
their dissemination he mainly devoted his next twenty 
years, and to their illustration in the origins and founda- 
tion of our national commonwealth, the rest of his career. 

In explanation of this ordering of his interests, he said 
that he always had had a predilection for History, but 
that a man who needs a philosophy must get it fixed be- 
fore he can properly do anything else. It is to be pre- 
sumed, however, that he was also attracted to Philosophy 
by the fight for Evolution, by his intimacy with Youmans 
and Spencer, and perhaps most of all, by the appeal to a 
mind that, in spite of his enjoyment of the good things of 
life, was at bottom profoundly religious. All this involved 
his strong conviction of the need of building up the reli- 
gious implications of Evolution, to take the place of the 
old sanctions which, in many minds, Evolution had set 
aside. 


Fiske also contributed one generalization to our knowl- 
edge of biologic evolution, and that is a good deal for any 
man to do: many have attained fame for less. It was a 
generalization so important that Darwin regretted not 
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having developed it himself. The contribution was, as 
most of our readers know, regarding the effect of long in- 
fancy upon psychic, and hence upon social, development. 
The reasons, when suggested, are as obvious as Colum- 
bus’s egg: they are, of course, the aid to the evolution 
of the family and of altruism. 

When, after Fiske had done his best on these themes, 
and Evolution in History became the study of his life, in 
that work he was a pioneer, and probably as well fitted 
for it as any man that ever lived. His cutting off in the 
midst of his plans, before he was sixty, was one of those 
disasters and apparent wastes which are among the great 
puzzles of the Universe. 


Nowadays the man in the street would expect that in 
Treland the frequency of marriage would vary inversely 
with the price of potatoes, and the frequency of illegiti- 
macy would vary directly with it,—that in France, or 
anywhere else, the ratio of unstamped letters dropped into 
the boxes, to those duly stamped, would be the same year 
in and year out; in other words, that the conduct of men 
in general is determined by environment, and regulated by 
law. But when Fiske was in college, and these ideas were 
new, as far as anything can be new, and when Buckle 
brought out a book full of them and their supporting 
facts, they appealed at once to Fiske’s exceptional powers 
of correlation—of tracing order in the history he had 
been reading, and in the life he was beginning intelligently 
to observe. The precocious boy’s enthusiasm was greatly 
stirred, and yet his critical faculty did not lose its dis- 
crimination. He wrote an essay on Buckle which was 
praised by the best judges in England; and when Spencer 
came along sweeping all these ideas into the one colossal 
generalization of Evolution, Fiske was wild with delight. 
His own studies of language had been wide enough to 
enable him to apply to it the new generalization, and he 
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wrote an essay on The Evolution of Language which in- 
creased the effect of his Buckle essay on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and received the commendation of several lead- 
ing men, including Spencer himself. How much in ad- 
vance of the age these ideas then were, is well illustrated 
by the fact that somewhere about 1860, some of the au- 
thorities at Yale actually set the students, who were not 
Fiskes, as a theme for discussion: “‘Is language of divine or 
human origin?”’ This theme was not set by Whitney: he 
already knew better, and was very much out of gear with 
Yale because of the knowledge, tho as far as his colleagues 
were concernd, he kept his out-of-gearness to himself. 


Fiske was never absorbingly interested in the specific 
problems of the elevation of the less fortunate portion of 
mankind, but the wider philosophic and historic problems 
to which he was devoted include those specific ones. The 
widest of all, of course, is Evolution, and probably he did 
more to diffuse a knowledge of that than any man of his 
time except its two greatest discoverers. Had he lived 
to apply, as he proposed, the all-comprehending law to 
the history of our nation from the time it became one at 
Washington’s inauguration, his help in the perplexities 
which now, next to the war, most beset us, would have 
been invaluable. But what he did live to accomplish is of 
a value that probably none of us can realize, and not many 
even suspect. 


The fundamental policy indicated by the law of Evolu- 
tion is: Build on what you have. Next to the family, the 
one institution on which civilization rests is the right of 
private property—the opportunity of every man to ob- 
tain and hold it. The growth of this right made the 
advance from slavery and feudalism. Owing to the great 
difference in men’s capacities, its present most marked 
attainment is capitalism, but with the gradual develop- 
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ment of men’s capacities, especially as promoted by the 
spread of education, capitalism seems destined to evolve 
into codperation, of which the germs are already manifest 
in the savings-banks and stock companies, especially the 
avowedly codperative companies whose special develop- 
ment has been in England. The only legitimate and per- 
manent source of private property is production. The 
robbery of Russian landholders or American manufac- 
turers, to confer the semblance of property rights on the 
incapable, is not evolution, and can have no permanent 
results. In all such proceedings, the property has soon 
disappeared, or found its way back to the capable. Such 
processes are catastrophic: the only successful ones have 
been evolutionary. The general realization of this would 
probably do more to settle the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots than any other purely 
intellectual agency now within sight. While the word 
Evolution is on everybody’s tongue, men whose thinking 
is saturated thru and thru by a realization of the law, do 
not abound. If they did, there would not be so many Bol- 
sheviks, and Russia would still be in her place with the 
Allies. [Note the date of the essay: 1918.] 

One of the most important causes of the war which 
Germany is waging against civilization, is her imperfect 
grasp of the philosophy of Evolution, and one reason for 
her imperfect grasp is the scarcity of men like Fiske. The 
doctrine that the fittest should and must survive is sound. 
Germany’s doctrine that she is. the fittest, is not: for it 
makes the tests of fitness brute force, cunning and un- 
scrupulousness, and ignores the fact that the course of 
Evolution has brought into the world such forces as love of 
justice, sympathy, the codperative spirit, and altruism. 
Whether these qualities are yet so far evolved as to be the 
fittest to survive, is being tested by the conflict now going 
on. If Germany proves herself fittest to survive, it will 
be proved only that altho the other qualities control in 
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many advanced places, the time for the world’s control 
by them is not yet come. If the Allies conquer, it will 
be proved that that time is already here. 


Ina rough way it may be said that Spencer, in restricting 
himself to demonstrating so much of evolution as could 
be exprest in terms of Matter and Motion, left open too 
much opportunity for the German conception that evolu- 
tion stops at the point where those terms stop; and it can 
be said, with equally rough justice, that the philosopher 
who, up to this time, has traced the law farthest beyond 
that point, was Fiske. 

Spencer said in a letter to Fiske, February 2, 1870 
(Life, I, 368. The italics are apparently the biographer’s. 
We condense a little.): 

“The deanthropomorphization of men’s conceptions has 
never occupied any conspicuous or distinctive place in 
my own mind—they have been all along quite secondary to 
the grand doctrine of Evolution from a physical point of view. 
As I originally conceived it, ‘First Principles’ was what 
now forms its second part. I subsequently saw the need 
for Part I (The Unknowable) simply for the purpose of 
guarding myself against the charges of atheism and ma- 
terialism. I consider it ‘The Synthetic Philosophy,’ as 
essentially a Cosmogony that admits of being worked out 
in physical terms, without necessarily entering upon any 
metaphysical questions, and without committing myself 
to any particular form of philosophy commonly so called. 
My sole original purpose was the interpretation of all 
concrete phenomena in terms of Matter and Motion, and 
I regard all other purposes as incidental and secondary.” 

Spencer would not go out of reach of experiment—at 
least collateral experiment, but Fiske went into intuition 
freely. Spencer avoided the labyrinth altogether, Fiske 
went into it boldly, but always kept within reach of the 
clue of experience. 
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But those who do not already know the contrary, should 
not infer from this that Spencer ignored the field of Ethics. 
Quite the reverse: he made probably the most important 
scientific contributions to that field yet made, in tracing 
the evolution of the conduct of sentient beings from its 
first manifestations in reflex action, in the avoidance of 
danger, and the procuring of food, thru the seeking of 
mates, the care of offspring, the forming of groups, up to 
the highest development of personal and social relations 
and the moralities therein involved. 

But for one person who has read Spencer’s Ethics, a 
hundred, probably a thousand, have read his work in the 
unmoral fields, and tens of thousands have their ideas of 
Evolution restricted to the fields explored by Darwin and 
Heckel; and in those fields, it is the brute and the Prussian 
that survive. But civilization grows in other fields. 


Altho Fiske was as thoroughly convinced of Evolu- 
tion as Spencer was, he did not stop at its demonstration 
within the limits which Spencer imposed upon himself, 
but followed it into the fields of the spirit, as illustrated 
by the titles of some of his essays: The Idea of God, 
Through Nature to God, Life Everlasting, The Origin of 
Evil, The Unseen World. 

When, in the fifties and sixties, Science abolished the 
anthropomorphic limitations of the Creator, it did not 
stop there, but abolished, for the time being, all the an- 
thropomorphic qualities, including those that have not 
necessarily any limitations at all. While the universe, 
despite frequent inadequacy, disproportion and catas- 
trophe, all due to unperfected evolution, still abounds 
in obvious beauty and happiness, Science for a time shut 
its eyes to beneficence, and denied benevolence and 
even purpose. Fiske did more than anybody else has 
yet done to restore them—to show that they are corol- 
laries of Evolution. He said, in his Cosmic Philosophy: 
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“The process of evolution is itself the working out of 
a mighty Teleology, of which our finite understand- 
ings can fathom but the scantest rudiments.” He did 
more just there than any modern philosopher, perhaps 
than any philosopher, to show that this teleology is benefi- 
cent, and so to restore the attitude of mind which it may 
not yet be too late to call Faith in God and Immortality. 

This attitude of mind, however, has received some im- 
petus from new phenomena now open to Psychical Re- 
search, but hardly yet as much new impetus as the old 
one Fiske gave it with more limited materials. 

The following passages indicate in brief what Fiske gave 
at length in his Idea of God, Destiny of Man, Origin of Evil 
and kindred writings. Contrast it with the quotation 
from Spencer a page or two back: This is the closing 
passage of The Unseen World. 

“We must think with the symbols with which expe- 
rience has furnished us; and when we so think, there does 
seem to be little that is even intellectually satisfying in 
the awful picture which science shows us, of giant worlds 
concentrating out of nebulous vapour, developing with 
prodigious waste of energy into theatres of all that is grand 
and sacred in spiritual endeavour, clashing and exploding 
again into dead-vapour balls, only to renew the same toil- 
ful process without end—a, senseless bubble-play of Titan 
forces, with life, love, and aspiration brought forth only 
to be extinguished. The human mind, however ‘scientific’ 
its training, must often recoil from the conclusion that 
this is all; and there are moments when one passionately 
feels that this cannot be all. On warm June mornings, 
in green country lanes, with sweet pine odours wafted in 
the breeze which sighs through the branches, and cloud- 
shadows flitting over far-off blue mountains, while little 
birds sing their love-songs, and golden-haired children 
weave garlands of wild roses; or when in the solemn 
twilight we listen to wondrous harmonies of Beethoven 
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and Chopin that stir the heart like voices from an unseen 
world; at such times one feels that the profoundest answer 
which science can give to our questioning is but a super- 
ficial answer after all. At these moments, when the world 
seems fullest of beauty, one feels most strongly that it is 
but the harbinger of something else—that the ceaseless 
play of phenomena is no mere sport of Titans, but an 
orderly scene, with its reason for existing in 


One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 


And the following from a letter to his mother: 

“My chief comfort in affliction would be the recognition 
that there is a Supreme Power manifested in the totality 
of phenomena, the workings of which are not like the work- 
ings of our intelligence, but far above and beyond them, 
and which are obviously tending to some grand and worthy 
result, even though my individual happiness gets crushed 
in the process, so that the only proper mental attitude 
for me, is that which says: ‘not my will but thine be 
done.’”’ 

And this on Immortality (Life and Letters, II, 317): 

“The materialistic assumption that the life of the soul 
ends with the life of the body is perhaps the most co- 
lossal instance of baseless assumption that is known to 
the history of philosophy. No evidence for it can be al- 
leged beyond the familiar fact that during the present 
life we know Soul only in its association with Body, and 
therefore cannot discover disembodied soul without dy- 
ing ourselves. This fact must always prevent us from 
obtaining direct evidence for the belief in the soul’s sur- 
vival. But a negative presumption is not created by 
the absence of proof in cases where, in the nature of things, 
proof is inaccessible. With his illegitimate hypothesis 
of annihilation, the materialist transgresses the bounds 
of experience quite as widely as the poet who sings of 
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the New Jerusalem with its river of life and its streets of 
gold. Scientifically speaking, there is not a particle of 
evidence for either view.” 

On this his biographer justly comments: 

‘This positive statement will be more seriously ques- 
tioned now than at the time when Fiske wrote. The many 
able investigators engaged in probing scientifically the 
mysteries of psychical phenomena, are bringing forth a 
mass of evidence which goes to show the presence of a form 
of existence which transcends mere physical existence.” 

And as showing Fiske’s attitude toward the religion 
around him, his biographer says: 

“Tn Fiske’s mind Christianity was the mightiest drama 
in human civilization: it was his rare gift that he could 
appreciate it with the feeling of the poet as well as with 
the critical judgment of the philosopher.” 

The passages quoted will seem almost pathetically 
limited, in view of the new phenomena of mind which, 
whether they be or be not found to demonstrate for our 
souls a longer existence than experience has ever demon- 
strated before, unquestionably already demonstrate for 
them a wider scope. 


It has not been more than a few years since a lead- 
ing American author, whose work has often ornamented 
the pages of the Unpopular Review, said: ‘‘I hate the 
very name of Evolution.”’ This was because Spencer 
traced the law no farther than it could be exprest in 
terms of Matter and Motion, and our friend was a pro- 
found student of the Greek and Oriental imaginings which 
try to transcend all that can be expressed in those terms. 
And yet a few years before, the same scholar was one of 
the earliest students in this country of M. Bergson— 
the Bergson to whom I lately said: ‘“‘People run after 
you because you have covered the colossal forbidding 
structure raised by Darwin and Spencer, with flowers.” 
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“No,” said Bergson, “I have shown that the flowers 
necessarily grow out of it.’ 

The paradoxical student of Bergson, who did not see 
these flowers, has since grown to a better realization of 
them, and of the Law of Evolution. He lately said that he 
was tracing the course of thought from Plato to Christ, 
and when his companion remarkt: ‘‘Oh! You’re writing 
on the evolution of the Christian religion,’ he admitted 
the soft impeachment. But what Bergson did not do for 
him, has been partly done, tho indirectly, as the same 
thing has been done for the world more than by any other 
man, by Fiske. 

President Butler once said that Philosophy begins where 
Spencer left off. But he did not say, and could not justly 
say, that it begins beyond regions whither Spencer 
pointed the way. In fact he was not just in saying that 
Spencer’s generalizations, in the regions to which he con- 
fined them, were not Philosophy, or that there was any 
real break between those regions and the regions beyond, 
where they were carried by Fiske, or even the regions still 
farther beyond where, whatever may be the outcome, 
they are now being carried by students given to legiti- 
mate Psychical Research. Spencer was too early for the 
movement into the latter, and as to his relations with the 
former, Fiske well says (Evolution and Religion, p. 277): 

‘There are some people who seem to think that it is not 
enough that Mr. Spencer should have made all these 
priceless contributions to human knowledge, but actually 
complain of him for not giving us a complete and exhaust- 
ive system of theology into the bargain.” 


Yet Spencer, tho he restrained himself from tran- 
scendental speculations regarding Evolution, was by no 
means insensible to them when made by others. Some 
readers not altogether unfamiliar with Emerson will be 
surprised at the collection made by Fiske’s biographer, 
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of Emerson’s inspirations regarding Evolution, especially 
as they were given on an almost negligible knowledge 
of the scientific development of the law. Spencer ap- 
preciated them so highly that among his few American 
pilgrimages was one to Concord, and this despite Spencer’s 
distrust of intuition, and Emerson’s faith in it. 

By some even modern thinkers Intuition is boldly 
claimed to be an instrument of research; by others its very 
existence, outside of morbid imagination, is denied, and 
the only legitimate instrument of research is declared to be 
observation verified by experiment that can be repeated 
at will. The truth, as usual in controversy, includes both 
statements, and is covered by neither. Creatures with 
rudimentary eyes and ears must have “intuitions” of 
colors and sounds beyond their capacity of clear apprehen- 
sion; and even our eyes, which must be rudimentary com- 
pared with possible eyes, have in regard to even our spec- 
trum, intuitions, some of which have recently been made 
clearer by the photograph and the X-ray. These cleared- 
up intuitions are now added to positive knowledge. In- 
tuition is here proved an instrument of research, and it is 
one in every discovery. But until verified by experiment, 
it is not a reliable instrument of research: for what seems to 
be intuition is often mistaken, and is generally so vague as 
to be the subject of conflicting opinions, and hence of con- 
flicting action. Moreover, as the subjects of intuition are 
beyond our knowledge, intuitions are often held to be 
superior to knowledge, and worthy of greater enthusiasm. 
Consequently conflicting opinions regarding intuitions 
have probably led to more tragedies than any other blun- 
der. Therc is no intuition more nearly universal than that 
of the immortality of the soul. But even so devout a man 
as Fiske pronounced it unverifiable, and it is so uncertain 
that all sorts of conflicting dogmas have grown up around 
it, until it has led not only to the self-immolations of India 
and the human sacrifices of Mexico, but to the Arena of 
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Nero, the inquisition of Torquemada, the Thirty Years’ 
War, and even within the memory of living men, the 
agonizing rupture of many a family. 

Fiske did more than any man had done before him, 
through deductions from the law of Evolution, toward 
putting this most important of intuitions upon the basis 
of established knowledge. He did this not only in his writ- 
ings on The Idea of God, Through Nature to God, and The 
Destiny of Man, but in the tendency of his whole work, 
not only when expounding the Law of Evolution as Philos- 
ophy, but in tracing it thru History. In this particular 
he was in advance of his great compeers in his own de- 
partment: for he did not hesitate, as Darwin, Spencer, 
and Huxley did, to deal with the intuitions of his time. 
Such intuitions as are true, being necessarily in advance 
of knowledge, there is danger of assuming to be true some 
that are not. This danger kept Huxley almost entirely 
away from them, and Spencer farther away than any 
other great philosopher. It was this abstention, certainly 
excusable, and probably justifiable, in one who prefers it, 
that makes his philosophy hated, and prevents its being 
even studied, not to say understood, by those who love 
the quagmires and mirages built up by mistaken intuition. 

That essential instrument of research—invaluable, 
despite all its dangers—Fiske estimated more broadly 
and justly than, perhaps, any other philosopher, certainly 
than his great master. This makes it singularly pathetic 
that his premature death should have cut him off from 
the investigations which have seemed to many leading 
minds to point to a verification—even to have reached a 
verification, of the greatest as well as the widest intuition 
of the ages. If Fiske has risen to a bird’s-eye view, or more 
probably a teloptic consciousness, of what is going on here, 
it must amuse and cheer him to see that the psychical re- 
searchers are not persecuted as the evolutionists were— 
as he himself was in his youth, but are at worst merely 
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laughed at as a set of inoffensive idiots. Balfour, Lodge, 
and Barrett are among them, and James, Hodgson, Myers, 
Sidgwick and Crookes, are passed from among them; and 
we believe that Fiske and even Spencer, had their lot 
been cast in these days, would be among the most inter- 
ested of them. 


We were on the brink of writing that probably most of 
the readers of this essay will have heard some of those 
unprecedented lectures and addresses on American History 
delivered by Fiske during his last twenty years. But we 
were startled by the realization that * almost another 
twenty years have elapsed since the last of those lectures 
was delivered, and that a large proportion of our readers 
were then too young to be interested in them. Some 
readers perhaps even need to be told that Fiske was the 
first eminent historian who had a clear conception of the 
Law of Evolution—so far as a clear conception was then, 
or is perhaps even now, possible. But his historical works 
containing those lectures are so well known that it would 
be as nearly superfluous as it is impracticable to descant 
upon them here. Tho they were publisht irregularly, 
they make a continuous narrative from the influences 
leading to the discovery of America, down to the inau- 
guration of Washington; and many high authorities give 
them the very first rank, and declare that the author’s 
premature death before bringing them down to his own 
time, is a great loss to the world. 

Some of his historical lectures were delivered to ‘‘the 
very cream of London,” as Huxley said, and to the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of one of them, regarding whom Fiske 
wrote his wife: 

“Spencer said after the lecture, that he was surprised at 
the tremendous grasp I had on the whole field of History, 
and the art with which I used such a wealth of materials, 
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Said I had given him new ideas of Sociology, and that if 
I would stick to History, I could go beyond anything ever 
yet done. Said still more: I never saw Spencer warm up 
so. I said I didn’t really dream when writing about Amer- 
ican history that there could be anything so new about it 
‘Well,’ said Spencer, ‘it ts new anyway: you are opening 
a new world of reflections to me, and I shall come to the 
rest of the lectures to be taught!’”’ 

The estimation of Fiske’s historical work in England is 
farther shown by his having received an invitation, which 
he could not accept, to deliver a long course of lectures 
at Oxford; and another, which he did accept, but died be- 
fore he could fulfil, to represent America by an oration 
at the millenary celebration in honor of King Alfred. 


To appraise and compare the learning of great scholars 
is hardly possible. Fiske was unquestionably one of the 
most learned of men. In 1863 he pronounced Spencer 
the most learned man living. I knew them both pretty 
well, Fiske very well, and to my ignorant apprehension 
he always seemed the more learned of the two. One thing 
stood out in the learning of them both—so little of it 
was ‘‘useless knowledge.”” Many contend that no such 
thing exists, their general lemma being: ‘“‘ You never can 
tell when a bit of knowledge will come into play.” But 
you attempt to tell every time you seek a truth: you 
estimate its value as compared with other truths that you 
might be seeking, and while you can know but a minute 
portion of all that is known, you do, if you are in earnest, 
take precious good care that your portion shall contain 
what you deem to be of most worth. If you happen to 
have a genius for abstract speculation, whose bearing on 
human happiness may be imperceptible, you indulge 
your propensity, and justify yourself by the “You never 
can tell.”’ But after all, probably it will never be told, 
and the results of your acquisitions may be as futile as 
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those of the man generally called the most erudite of our 
time, all of whose learning did not prevent his maundering 
- about “infallible authority” in a human brain, speaking 
tolerantly of persecution; and writing “different to.” Nor 
did it enable him to produce any very great work, or give 
him a range of thought materially wider than if he had 
lived six centuries earlier. Fiske’s erudition not only 
fortified his judgment, but was a basis for many produc- 
tions of great scope and importance. 

Fiske wasted very little time on learning that led no- 
where. He knew most of the famous futilities generally 
called Philosophy, but he studied them as a pathologist 
studies his morbid specimens—to learn and teach what 
to avoid and how to cure. From his learning grew great 
and true and useful thoughts, whereas from the learning 
of many great scholars, grow no thoughts at all. 

He went to the root of the matter when he said (Life 
and Letters, I, p. 255): “‘There are so many things to be 
learned, that at first sight they may seem like a confused 
chaos. The different departments of knowledge may ap- 
pear so separate and conflicting, and yet so mingled and 
interdependent, as to render it a matter of doubt where 
the beginning should be made. But when we have come 
to a true philosophy, and make that our stand-point, all 
things become clear. We know what things to learn, and 
what, in the infinite mass of things to leave unlearned— 
and then the Universe becomes clear and harmonious.” 

Before the vastness of Fiske’s knowledge was summed 
up in his biography, even those who knew him best prob- 
ably had a very inadequate idea of it. The traditional 
“everything about something and something about every- 
thing” is all that is conventionally expected from great 
scholars, but Fiske probably came as near to knowing 
everything about everything as any man ever did. He 
knew more about philosophy than most good philosophers, 
more about history than most good historians, more about 
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languages than most good philologists, more about law than 
most good lawyers, and even more about music than most 
good musicians. Not only had he studied more widely 
than most of them, but he remembered with an ease and 
accuracy seldom equald. He said that if he ever read a fact 
in connection with a date, the two were fixed together in his 
memory, and it was astonishing to test him on such points. 
For instance, in December, 1898, he might say, ‘‘ You re- 
member that on February 27, 1878, you wrote me so-and- 
so”’; and this, with him, was a mere matter of course. 

His liberality and happy ingenuity in sharing his knowl- 
edge with his friends were delightful. In many a talk into 
the small hours and even into the dawn, Fiske did most of 
the talking; and yet in such a way that nobody thought 
of his monopoly of it until afterwards. 

Among the things that his biographer left out was 
that old black meerschaum pipe of the late sixties and 
early seventies. It was an equilateral triangle about two 
and a half inches on edge, cut from a slab of meerschaum a 
little over an inch thick. It had a cherry stem about a 
foot long. When Fiske got settled down, he would slowly 
pull the bowl and the stem and the tobacco separately 
from some of the infinite recesses of his person, and get 
them together and in operation, and then heave one of his 
immense sighs of contentment, and be ready for conversa- 
tion. Yet there’s a paradox in my recollections of this 
pipe. I’m sure all those I have stated are correct, and yet 
early in that time ‘‘the recesses of his person”’ had hardly 
begun to approximate infinity, as they afterwards did: 
in the sixties he was rather slight, and with a thinnish 
beard, as in the portrait before me as I write, which it is 
a pity was not put into the biography. 


He was the “‘broadest-minded” man I ever knew— 
most alive to the good points of things he did not indorse. 
During his whole life his attitude toward the religion 
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which had persecuted him, was one of reverent but dis- 
criminating affection. 

Yet it is hardly fair to discourage readers, as it must be 
admitted Fiske’s biographer does, by leaving the implica- 
tion that this extraordinary creature was superhuman. 

With all his colossal powers, he was not, perhaps for- 
tunately for us, what is usually called a genius: his con- 
clusions were reasoned and consistent, and his likes and 
dislikes reliable. But he had not that intuitive power 
which leads a man like a bee in a quick straight line to 
the essential thing, or to put vast accumulations of truth 
into epigrams. He was enormously instructive and always 
entertaining, but he was seldom suggestive. He dealt 
in food, rather than in condiments. He had to plod to 
his conclusions in his irresistible elephantine way. To get 
rid of Christian dogmatism, when the first page of the 
Westminster Catechism is enough for some men, he had 
to read a library; and when he was twenty-two, he wrote 
Spencer that he had ‘“‘successively adopted and rejected 
the system of almost every philosopher from Descartes to 
Professor Ferrier.”’ 

He had his faults like the rest of us, but not as many 
mean ones as most of us. He was hardly ever selfish or 
irritable or impatient: the elephant bides his time, tho 
he never forgets. But Fiske was better than the elephant, 
in that he never harbored revenge. His few faults were 
‘childlike and bland,” tho, unlike those of the accepted 
exemplar of those virtues, never deceitful, and to a great 
extent they were forced upon him by circumstances, and of 
course were “‘faults of his qualities” —of a mind that could 
not hold itself down to the business of life. But take him 
by and large—and he was so very large—he was not only 
a very great man, but a very good man. Yet he was not, 
nor was ever anybody else, such a man as biographers 
necessarily depict if they write while there are still living 
those whom the whole truth could hurt. 
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But our present biographer has not even brought out, 
except as they show themselves by implication, some of 
Fiske’s remarkable virtues. During over thirty years of 
very exceptional intimacy, I never heard him curse any 
human being or speak of one with merciless hate. Of one 
who, he thought, had injured him unjustifiably and cruelly, 
he generally made fun; of another, who presented fewer 
temptations to burlesque, he often spoke admiringly, and 
perhaps less often with a sarcasm doubly powerful be- 
cause judicial. 

He had absolutely no pride of intellect: partly, perhaps, 
because from childhood he naturally kept himself, by his 
chosen reading, in contact with the greatest intellects, 
and so was never struck with the greatness of his own. 
We had not been out of college long, and I had not made 
much progress out of the average new A. B.’s worship of 
intellect, when, as we were speaking of a common friend, I 
said something to the effect that I wished he had more 
brains (I now suspect that he had more than I had) when 
Fiske, who had more than both of us, made a few remarks, 
very kind tho very instructive, on the superiority to 
mere intellectual power, of goodness, sympathy, and re- 
finement. Once with a friend unknown to fame, who 
seemed a mere pigmy beside him, he had had a long talk 
with one of the world’s greatest men, and Fiske was heard 
to say that he was struck thruout by the fact that his 
obscure friend showed more intelligence than he did. The 
fact probably was that his friend’s intelligence really was 
quicker than the elephantine but irresistible movements 
of Fiske’s great mind. But Fiske did not think of his 
own power, but only of the agility of his friend. The 
friend subsequently said that he supposed he had under- 
stood all that was in the books of his two companions, but 
he certainly did not understand all that was in their talk— 
the talk in which Fiske had ascribed to himself the less in- 
telligence. Another illustration: many years ago, when 
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Taine was on the lips of all American readers, Fiske 
said: ‘‘He’s a sort of big John Fiske—a diffuser of other 
men’s ideas, without ever having originated an idea him- 
self.” Probably this was before Fiske had developed 
his own idea, generally recognized as original, of the 
effect of long infancy in evolving the higher qualities of a 
species. 

Yet Fiske’s distinction between finders and diffusers is 
not necessarily as modest as, at first sight, it appears, and 
certainly not as simple. Newton, Darwin, Spencer, and 
their kind undoubtedly form a very respectable group, 
but so do St. Paul and all the great apostles of all the 
faiths, not to speak of the historians. And on which plane 
will you put Homer, Dante, and Shakespear? 


The world was never as full as it is just now of what 
pleases to consider itself ‘‘advanced thinking.”” Some of 
it is advanced, and a little of it is thinking; but most of it, 
all unknown to those who spout it, has been exploded over 
and over again. As a mass, its quality is such that one 
sometimes (but very rarely, it is to be feared) feels a half- 
humorous self-distrust in propounding the share of it that 
one believes in most. The risk has to be taken, however, 
and we venture to state what seem to us some of the pro- 
foundest and most important of our present views of the 
universe and man’s relation to it, which, based very 
largely on the discoveries of Darwin and Spencer, espe- 
cially of Spencer, Fiske, on the testimony of Darwin and 
Spencer themselves, did more than any other man had 
then done, or we think has yet done, to develop and dis- 
seminate. To extract them from his voluminous writings 
and state them in his own language, with the brevity re- 
quired here, would be impossible. We have already said 
that he was not a maker of epigrams: the sweep of his 
mind was too broad and slow. When he gave you any- 
thing, he gave you the whole of it, because, strangely often, 
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he knew the whole of it, so far as anybody did; but he gave 
only its essentials: he was never a bore. 

The Law of Evolution contains nothing counter to the 
Moral Law: it only changes the old sanctions of it. In 
the control of the universe, it substitutes for an anthro- 
pomorphic, tinkering, and even ‘‘jealous” God, a Law that 
varies not, and, despite terrible apparent exceptions, on 
the whole makes for righteousness and for happiness. 
Even now [1918], while most of the world is steeped more 
than ever before in anxiety and grief, and while scores of 
miles are covered with slaughter, the vast preponderance 
of the earth’s surface is covered with beauty, and the vast 
majority of human beings are smiling. Moreover, the 
Law of Evolution indicates that the favorable conditions 
are to increase for a period longer than we can conceive, 
and then gradually and painlessly disappear, to be re- 
vived in a new evolution. 

The discovery of the Law of Evolution has already 
done much to solve the mystery of evil. Catastrophism 
is a corollary of it: if there were no imperfection there 
could be no advance. Evil comes from a lack of balance 
between forces. When balance is disturbed—by any- 
thing from indigestion in a protozoon up to a storm on 
the ocean where he lives, there is a catastrophe. Evil is 
not a positive thing, but merely lack of the good, or lack 
of proportion in the good—inadequacy or excess, the ex- 
cess being when a force or a passion good in itself exceeds 
the forces that usually keep it within bounds—when one 
force of those that hold the earth’s crust in equilibrium 
becomes excessive, and there is earthquake; when love 
of country seeks to expand it, at the expense of other 
countries, and there is war; when the appetite that 
creates and conserves property exceeds the respect for 
the rights of others, and there is theft or robbery or 
even murder; when the passion that perpetuates the 
race grows to excess, its rightful result in the family is 
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prevented or destroyed, often with attendant deceit, 
violence, murder. 

When Rochefoucauld said: ‘‘Our virtues are most fre- 
quently but vices disguised,’ he said an impossible thing, 
and spoke, as most proverb makers do, from mere habit 
of paradox and love of it. He would have told a funda- 
mental truth, however, if he had said: Our vices are most 
frequently but virtues disguised—by inflation. 

But deeper in the individual soul than any of these 
problems, is one that Evolution has as yet directly done 
little to clarify. In substituting for Providence, a wisdom 
that (so far as our poor wits can state the conditions) pro- 
vided for the exigencies beforehand, by Law, instead of 
constantly handling them as they arise, Evolution raises 
the question: How far down into the details of our lives 
does the law go? Of all questions bearing upon our lives, 
there is but one deeper and more anxious: Does the law 
work out for good as far as it goes? Perhaps the answer 
can be settled only by experience, and judgment depends 
largely on temperament. And yet experience has pro- 
vided all thinking peoples with expressions that assert a 
favorable solution. Job was not the first to say: ‘‘Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” All literatures 
abound in such expressions, as Pope’s 


All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good: 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


(Never deny that it’s as near right as it can be.) And 
there are many such expressions as Tennyson’s 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
or as Paul’s 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, 
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There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
or Thomson’s 


From seeming evil still educing good, 
or Emerson’s 
Every evil [has] its good. 


If the intuitions of these men in advance of the race 
are not foolishness, this matter must be regulated by some 
great principle—perhaps some corollary of ‘‘the law of 
compensation,’ that has been so generally guessed at— 
notably by Emerson, and which seems closely akin to the 
Law of Equilibration, whose demonstration by Spencer 
has no small claim to be considered the highest reach of 
the human mind. 

Few men have given, or even recognized, an answer 
from their own experience. Few men even live long 
enough for experience to give very full indication. What- 
ever may be the egotism of obtruding here personal 
experience on a point so intimate, I follow what in this 
connection seems almost a duty, in stating the conviction 
of a very long life which has known its full share of shadow, 
that in the average man under average circumstances the 
Divine Law does go down farther into the details of our 
lives than we can realize, and there work out good from 
apparent evil. Yet tho the question as I stated it above 
in terms of Law instead of Providence, is not entirely 
new to thinkers, but before the latter part of the last cen- 
tury it had been as vague as had been the conceptions of 
Evolution. It seems but yesterday, and it is with a 
start that one realizes that that epoch is already super- 
seded by one where the range of mind must be mapped 
out anew, and where reaches of it that Fiske pronounced 
impossible are declared by no mean observers to have 
actually been accomplished. 
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It is, however, questionable how far the testimony of 
poets and imaginative thinkers is the result of optimistic 
generalization, and how far it is the result of strict expe- 
rience. As sober a man as Socrates said that his attendant 
monitor always kept him right. Had he had the modern 
conception of the universal beneficent Law, and the very 
modern conception of impressions, wnder Law, from dis- 
carnate intelligences, perhaps he would have regarded that 
attendant of his as a manifestation from the source of all 
Law—of that Law whose penetration into the minutie 
of our lives we are now considering. 

Now if you are in the habit of testing questions by the 
law of Evolution, ask yourself (if you have not already 
done so and obtained a satisfactory answer), at what point 
im your processes and the processes of your environment, 
the operation of Law, and the resulting evolution, stops. 
Don’t bother with the paradox of Free Will and Deter- 
minism, or any other paradox that proves a question to be 
beyond the range of our faculties, but accept the fact 
which you cannot escape, that your life is the result of the 
interaction of two processes of Law that manifestly tend 
on the whole to happiness, and perhaps you will find it as 
hard not to believe that the beneficent Law goes down to 
the minutest details of your life, as it is to believe a con- 
ception so novel and so tremendous. 

It may not be unthinkable under average circumstances, 
but when [in 1918] the world is cursed as never before 
with carnage and outrage, in relation to the millions suf- 
fering one hesitates even to suggest such an idea. But 
this is hardly the time to pass upon it. And yet many 
sane people do pass upon it, and believe that out of all 
this agony more good than evil is to come, and to come 
to each person concerned. Such a belief, however, is 
generally based on faith in the immortality of the soul. 
Here comes in the pragmatic argument, never so strong 
as now. If these millions of bright young lives have been 
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developed merely to be prematurely snuffed out at the 
behest of a barbarian mad with the lust of conquest, the 
universe is pro tanto afarce. But if, in the glory of heroism 
and self-sacrifice, they are advanced to a higher stage of 
being, the sanity and beneficence of the universe are vin- 
dicated. True, the pragmatic argument is a dangerous 
thing, but in this most important particular, it never had 
so much support from positive evidence as now. It 
looks as if humanity were at last evolved to the point 
where the intuitions of the gifted of the ages, from Soc- 
rates to Swedenborg, may soon be supported by ex- 
perience open to the observation of all. 

In his day, Fiske did probably more than any other man 
to rationalize these pioneer ideas that are still little more 
than faiths, and to keep men’s minds open to the best 
within our knowledge, and the influences that must exist 
beyond it. 
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PART III 
CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER XX 
Some Old Truths Rediscovered in the Art of Living 


The Independent, February 17, 1923 


Possibly you have some curiosity as to what I consider 
the most important lessons of my long life. In this paper 
I'll venture some of my conclusions on the art of living, 
as distinct from physical living, which was the burden of 
my first paper, and later I may go into opinions more 
abstract still. 

When the Frenchman began his book with ‘‘ Tout est 
dit,” he did not hesitate to go ahead and say a bookful 
of it over again. Evidently he realized not only that no- 
body had read all that had been said, and that he was 
apt to find enuf peepl who had not read the portion 
he had to say; but he probably also realized that each 
man’s experience gives a slightly new aspect to an old 
truth, and that each day’s addition to the world’s knowl- 
edge makes each truth a little wider. These considerations 
overcome my considerable hesitation to begin by recount- 
ing a few “practical” truths enforced by my long expe- 
rience, that are commonplace to many men, and, I believe, 
are known without being realized by many more. I give 
them the more readily because I suspect that most of my 
readers live outside of the world where such experiences 
are best known. 


One is that, as Professor Dwight told us in the law school 
sixty years ago, what is called ‘‘real property” is the 
most unreal of all property, and, as a leading bank presi- 
dent remarked to me lately, “is mighty poor stuff to pay 
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debts with.” Many people who are rich in land, even in 
improved land, can’t pay their debts, or even live com- 
fortably if they are out of debt. A generation or so ago 
probably the majority of American business people con- 
sidered property on Broadway between Canal street and 
Twenty-third as safe as any investment in the world, and 
yet for fully half the time since, it did not pay its taxes, 
and many of its owners were brought from wealth to 
poverty. 

Yet these very extreme fluctuations in real estate make 
it the best source of wealth for those of the right instinct 
for buying low and selling high. The shares in various 
enterprises that are sold on the stock exchanges, seldom 
if ever approximate the fluctuations that are frequent in 
real estate. But if one is pressed for money, those shares 
are usually instantly salable for something near their value, 
when real estate may not be salable at all. I have known 
a real estate owner to try in vain for thirty years to sell 
his property, and then sell it for twenty times its cost, 
interest and taxes included. I knew a parallel experience 
covering twenty-five years, and another covering twenty 
years, and a very similar one covering only three or four 
years. 

Virtually no securities salable at any moment contain 
the germs of such profits, and yet on account of their in- 
stant availability, a wise investor keeps a considerable 
portion of his property in them. 

One investment in real estate I advise everybody to 
make. ‘There is no place like home.” If you own it, you 
have the best possible tenant, who can never default in 
his rent: and, as tenant, you have the best possible land- 
lord, who will never quarrel with you over repairs and 
improvements, or press you for rent when you are hard 
up. Moreover, the general tendency of real estate is to 
advance, and if you select wisely, you share in that ad- 
vance. 
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Another bit of wisdom is to save hard when one is 
young; for not only, as children come and grow up, do 
expenses inevitably increase; but if income increases, in- 
dulgences tend to increase faster, and in these modern 
days so does taxation. Moreover, the habit of thrift, like 
all other habits, good or bad, is easiest formed erly. Even 
in middle life, when, if ever, money comes easily, one 
tends to let it go too easily. Expenditure should be 
careful until one has salted away enuf to be independent; 
of business. 


After these remarks about accumulating money, you 
may care to know the estimate that has come from my 
long observation of its value compared with other things. 
Probably those other things are pretty well summed up 
in the word culture: for I hardly need to write, or invite 
you to read, a discourse on miserliness or on sacrificing 
friendship, family love, or honor to the pursuit of wealth. 
But as between wealth and culture, perhaps one needn’t 
have had much of either to entitle one to an opinion. I 
have to say enough things that everybody admits, with- 
out descanting on the value of culture to one’s inner self; 
but in relation to the world—in comparison with money, 
it may be worth while to make the obvious remark that 
as long as one is sane, culture can’t be taken away, while 
money can. As the world has passed before me, culture 
has seemed to me worth vastly more than a surplus of 
money without the culture, or even than a surplus of 
money so big as to give its owner a name. Outside of 
home, the best thing in life is ability to choose one’s friends. 
If one’s taste in friends is high, no amount of money will 
alone secure its gratification, while a reasonable amount 
of culture will. 

An income large enuf to give a man what he wants 
when he wants it, apparently cannot make as much for 
happiness as a smaller one, because, paradoxical as it may 
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seem, the man with the big income is probably not as well 
off as regards luxuries: champagne every day ceases to be a 
luxury; so with anything else—toujours perdriz. A thing 
can be best enjoyed only when it is barely within occa- 
sional reach, and when its selection involves a dash of 
sacrifice of something else. Many a man to whom, in 
early impecunious years, the shopping district was a 
perennial delight, now goes thru it wishing that there 
were only something left for him to want. 

Of course there may be enuf big things beyond his 
reach: he may vainly want a Velasquez or a steam yacht, 
but by the time a man is able to have them, the joy in 
little things is probably gone, but much of life is made up 
of little things. 

A big fortune can be enjoyed, but it takes a big man 
to enjoy it: it is apt to send an average man’s health and 
family life to the devil, and sure to send a small man’s. 
If the possessor of unlimited means and leisure has none 
of the inexhaustible sources of enjoyment, in a taste for 
nature or literature or art or philanthropy, after all or- 
dinary resources are exhausted, he is sure to turn to 
strange ones and morbid ones, and go to the aforesaid 
devil. 


On the other hand, life is out of balance without a 
reasonable amount of money—enough to keep one’s fam- 
ily comfortable, and one’s end up with the people one 
desires to associate with. It all looks to me about like 
this: the pleasures which require a great deal of money 
don’t pay for making it; but there is very little pleasure 
without a reasonable amount of it, and until a man sees 
his way to that, he is very unwise to become absorbed in 
anything else. Altho Carlyle was the greatest moral in- 
fluence of the world’s greatest age, altho we need some 
such man now worse than we need anything else, the pic- 
ture of him sitting idle or even writing, if he did, while his 
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delicately-nurtured wife scrubbed the floor, is a sickening 
thing, especially when compared with Hawthorne in the 
custom house; Trollope in the postoffice; Lamb or Mill in 
the India House; Dobson in the board of trade; Black- 
more in his market garden, and Stedman in Wall street. 

Thackeray said that a woman is always sacrificing her- 
self or somebody else for somebody, which helps me to 
say that too many men are sacrificing themselves and their 
families for something. Such men are found even among 
those who really have a “call” to their work, while many 
who have no call at all, and who would be of some use if 
sawing wood, are not only neglecting their own, but by 
their competition are reducing to beggarly pittances men 
whose call is real. 


This paper has already touched two or three times on 
the family relations, and I have been prompted, in this 
day of later and later marriages, and especially of defer- 
ment of them for the sake of expensive and profitless 
amusements, to say my word in favor of early marriages. 
Until lately the strongest arguments for them were that 
they keep the boys out of much danger, and that a couple 
can conform to each other much easier in the gristle than 
in the bone; but there is now rapidly growing strength 
to the argument that they tend to substitute the pleasures 
of home for those of “‘society.”’ These are increasing at a 
rate that has made them a feature of every country news- 
paper. The growing thirst for them, with the worldliness 
and snobbishness inherent in them, are both a cause and a 
consequence of the growing commercialism which provides 
the pleasures, and has not only drawn talent away from lit- 
erature and art (except architecture, for which commercial- 
ism has use) to their sad impoverishment; but has invaded 
them both, to the special corruption of literature. 


And now to go from specific matters to the wider truths 
that pervade life as a whole. 
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Well! I’ve been learning new ones ever since I was old 
enuf to learn anything—making most important, in- 
teresting, novel, and surprising discoveries, and the most 
important, interesting, novel, and surprising of them all 
is that there’s not a new one among them—that every 
one of them, when boiled down and digested, is expressed 
in some old saw with which I have been familiar from child- 
hood, and for most of which I have had the contempt that 
familiarity breeds. This erroneous contempt is frequent 
among people given to the dangerous habit of thinking 
for themselves. Yet outside of that habit, is no real sal- 
' vation, not even in the Church of Rome. Such people 
discover early that many of the dogmas in which they 
are being brought up, are wrong, that many of the things 
told them are incorrect, and that some are deliberate lies 
for their souls’ good. Hence they are apt to conclude that 
the generality of disagreeable things told them are un- 
true—to have a profound mistrust of the accumulated 
wisdom, and little respect for the maxims in which it is 
embodied. This attitude is promoted, and largely jus- 
tified, by the fact that, to obtain currency, a maxim must 
be brief—often too brief to contain more than half the 
truth. These are opposed by the maxims which contain 
the other half, and the hasty judgment of youth is that 
they are all wrong, or at least that that portion of them 
which opposes youthful impulses is wrong. 

The bottom fact in this connexion, like the bottom 
fact in most connexions, can be expressed in one of those 
same old saws—that no experience is of much use but 
one’s own. One does not recognize the value of an. old 
saw until it has been confirmed, sometimes bitterly con- 
firmed, by one’s own experience. 


Among the old things I’ve discovered, aside from those 
universally recognized, such as the supreme value of love 
and honor, is that no matter how much things hurt, and 
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how bad they look, they generally turn out for the best. 
Not only does it seem plain that the universe would fall to 
pieces if they did not; but that as a matter of fact they do, 
is the testimony of my long experience. 

This refers to matters outside of our judgment, which 
“Fate” puts into our lives. From what anybody would 
call the two greatest disasters in mine, I have lived long 
enough to see results, direct and indirect, on character and 
events, which on the whole have made life better and 
bigger than it would have been without them. I doubt, 
however, if I could hold this conviction if my view of the 
universe did not include a future life, and one dependent 
as much upon the characters we take to it as is our life 
here. To give the most important experiences from which 
these convictions have grown, would be too much like 
stripping oneself and one’s dearest in the market place. 
But if you have lived nearly as long as I have, probably 
your own experience may afford a basis for similar con- 
victions, and if your life is still much shorter, it may have 
given you at least glimmers of such convictions. 

To come to some illustrations of which I can speak in 
detail: 

It has taken sixty years for me to realize that the cir- 
cumstances which disappointed my first choice of a pro- 
fession were for my good. I wanted to be an architect, 
but it was solely because I admired what other men had 
done; I have only lately realized that I had never shown 
any real aptitude for doing it myself, by a habit of sketch- 
ing, or even by ability to sketch, or by skill in elaborate 
calculation. Likewise, it was well that Fate, or Provi- 
dence if you prefer, did not favor my next choice, of 
journalism. Only lately, too, have I realized that I had 
no taste for everyday politics, or for keeping the run of 
the men whose records the journalist must have at his 
fingers’ ends. If I had gone into architecture or journal- 
ism, I should never have written a book, and, however 
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unimportant my books may be, I’d rather have done them - 
than anything else, and am satisfied that anything else 

within my capacity would have been less important still. 

Fate placed me much better than I would have placed 

myself, tho it was not where I most wanted to be. 

So she did in another particular. When I definitely 
settled in New York, in ’65, the Pennsylvania oil specula- 
tion had used up what was available of my modest patri- 
mony. I thought the loss of the money a great misfortune, 
I was poor and a stranger, and the few friends I had did 
not throw me into a round of social pleasures. Yet those 
adverse circumstances were really most fortunate, as they 
restricted me to connections that stimulated the best in 
me, such as it was, and kept me from associations of which 
I was only too fond, that distract the mind from things 
worth while. 

Another matter that I regarded as a great disaster, and 
bitterly opposed, was my mother’s second marriage; but 
not only did her children inscribe on that husband’s tomb: 
““A Beloved Stepfather,” but, tho of minor importance, 
our stepfather advised the investment of a part of our 
patrimony in a piece of property which he discovered, 
that, after certain reversals elsewhere, secured my mother 
and sisters more than ease for the rest of their lives, and 
became of material advantage to their successors. Other 
pieces of apparent hard luck were the failures of many 
efforts during many years to sell that property, and for a 
trifle compared with what it ultimately brought. 

I once sold a house which was a considerable part of my 
possessions, and the buyer wriggled out of his contract; 
I had promised the money, and considered the lack of it a 
serious misfortune. But I got thru somehow, and in three 
weeks had the property sold to somebody else for fifteen 
per cent. advance. 

During the war pinch I had to sell the city house where 
I had lived for twenty-five years. I regarded it as a great 
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misfortune. But when the pinch was over, I got for less 
money a house that I would not exchange for the old one. 

Some time ago I was receiving many condolences on the 
burning of my barn—a pretty valuable building with 
pretty valuable contents, and the insurance covered only 
the value before the war, and was less than half of what 
it would cost to restore it. But I didn’t want to restore it: 
_ “gentleman farming” had become an intolerable nui- 
sance. “‘Any man able to run your farm will have a 
farm of his own,” as a wise neighbor had put it years be- 
fore. The “disaster” relieved me of a burden in my old 
age, and what insurance money I did get, the war had left 
me abundant uses for. 

When the plates of Taine’s English Literature were 
in the custom house, and I had to raise money to pay 
duty on them, I cursed the whole transaction. It turned 
out my first important business success. 

The day when The Home Book of Verse was. published, 
I would have sold out of it for twenty-five cents on the 
dollar. 


But you may say: ‘‘You’v told us only of things which 
turned out better than they lookt. In your long career 
and peculiarly risky business, you must have had many 
of the opposite kind?” Yes, but in publishing, they are 
all in the day’s work, and generally provided for. I’v 
had but one big business disaster—a big clip in the war, 
and I’m not sure that that was not another blessing in 
disguise: for long and almost uninterrupted prosperity 
had tended toward carelessness and extravagance that 
called for bracing up. 

The breakdown from old age (tho he was several years 
my junior) of a lifelong friend and co-worker, was in the 
nature of disaster; and so was the departure on his own 
hook of a very talented assistant; but my boys were back 
from the war, and ready for the vacancies. 
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Those experiences of course mainly illustrate mistaken 
judgments, but that’s just what I give them for—to show 
that we don’t know what’s good for us. When our judg- 
ments are mistaken, it is because Fate—an anthropomor- 
phic name for the course of Nature—takes things out of 
our hands. And my long experience is that often when 
that happens, and things look darkest, there is good reason, 
tho of course not conclusive (to use a highly original meta- 
phor), to regard the clouds only as bearers of fructifying 
showers. True, they may also bear fatal lightning strokes; 
but they very seldom do. When a real one hits us, we 
don’t know it, and as a man has got to die anyhow, what 
other death would a wise man prefer? 


Yet it does not follow from all this that one can afford 
to let things drift. Our share in regulating our lives may 
not be as big as we generally think, but the long years 
have brought me to a strong suspicion—or shall I say 
superstition?—that when Nature intervenes, or seems to, 
she intervenes favorably in proportion as we do our best. 
Anyway, there must be experience behind such expres- 
sions as ‘‘Whom He loveth He chasteneth,”’ and 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


The expressions come from earlier days, and are an- 
thropomorphic to a degree to which present judgments 
shrink from narrowing the Power and Beneficence of the 
Universe, but they hold much truth. 


Next in importance of the old truths I have discovered 
is that it’s poor business to borrow trouble. This is but a 
corollary of the truth that generally all is for the best. I 
don’t know but that the treatment of that one may have 
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contained more illustrations of its corollary than you care 
for. 

The great class of disasters that we call accidents don’t 
generally give us a chance to borrow trouble beforehand. 
But after dread has led to reasonable precautions, it is very 
foolish to indulge in more of it: for more can’t do any- 
thing to prevent the mishaps, and as they are the rare 
exception, dread is wasted in the vast majority of cases. 
It has been wisely and often said that more suffering is 
caused by things that never happen than by things that 
do; and in my long life I have found it true. 


Perhaps it will help a little, or at least promote sympathy 
with what you are reading, for me also to confess that 
altho I have probably shown myself a fairly steady op- 
timist, I do wake up some mornings into a world full of 
gloom and woe, where, tho the vast majority of the things 
open to my vision, may be beautiful and hopeful, I can 
see only those that are ugly and threatening. Tho these 
moods are apt to come when the weather is bad, or some- 
thing is obviously going wrong, I, and I suspect most folks, 
do not find them restricted to such times. What causes 
them at other times, I don’t know, but I do know that 
many people, because of a make-up in that direction, in- 
dulge in an immense amount of misery which they could 
stave off if they would. The moods are probably oftenest 
merely physical. People generally charge them to the 
liver, or to some form of indigestion in the alimentary (or 
elementary?) canal; and long ago I printed a suggestion of 
rhubarb and soda. But I don’t take it myself, partly be- 
cause I have found a remedy that I suspect to be better, in 
the resort to diverting thoughts, diverting reading and 
diverting company, and sometimes the exercise of sheer 
will. 

Probably the policy most profitable both to oneself and 
to everybody else, that can be expressed in a single phrase, 
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is to make the best of everything. One who does that 
lives in sunshine, and spreads it all around. 

Of several alternative phrases that have presented 
themselves to me, one was ‘‘Enjoy what we get,” but I 
rejected it as banal, because we do enjoy what we get. The 
thing is to enjoy what comes to us, and if it is hopelessly 
unenjoyable, at least to make the best of it. I visit one 
house where, when anything goes wrong, the chatelaine is 
always ready with something like: ‘‘Oh, well! We can do 
so and so, and that may be better,” or ‘“‘Well! on the 
other side is so and so, and who knows but that that may 
be best?” Altho there seems to me to have been more 
than the average amount of sickness in that house, another 
frequent visitor always dates his letters there as from 
“Casa Felice.” 

I was first tempted to think that the whole thing can 
be expressed in ‘‘Carpe diem,” but I suspect that that 
phrase was meant to say: ‘‘Seize your opportunity.”” But 
that is a matter of course, while my long experience in- 
dicates that to enjoy your day is not nearly enough a 
matter of course. Too many people amid beautiful scen- 
ery go thru days that realize the best dreams of heaven, 
without being half conscious of the loveliness around them; 
and even in the city, when a day comes along that almost 
redeems the destruction of Nature’s beauties that a city 
involves, the people who are capable of appreciating such 
a day are generally so much absorbed in other things 
that they don’t get from it half the happiness or health 
they ought to. 

Too many of us get more dissatisfaction out of the ab- 
sence of what we want, than we get satisfaction out of its 
presence. We take the good things too much as mere 
rights, and the bad things as positive wrongs; whereas the 
truth is that the bad things bring us at least half our 
education—half and probably more than half of what 
makes us intelligent and moral beings. In answer to Car- 
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lyle’s contemptuous question: “Who gave you a right to 
be happy?” we may with much reason answer: The 
powers that made me without consulting me. Yet 
there’s such a thing as insisting too strenuously on that 
right, mainly because, as I have tried to illustrate earlier, 
it’s really absurd for us to arrogate the wisdom of knowing 
what’s good for us. Not everybody would allow even 
that hard work is good for us. 


A great deal of trouble is borrowed over the settlement 
of difficult questions. But probably in most cases, the 
more difficult a question, the less important which way 
it is settled: the difficulty increases, the more nearly the 
two sides balance each other. Would this favor slap-dash 
conclusions? Not at all! Consideration is necessary to 
determine whether the considerations do nearly balance. 

This reminds me of the vices which are the extreme of 
the virtue of carefulness, and of those which are the ex- 
treme of the virtue of promptness—on the one hand, 
waste of time and tissue, and on the other, defective 
planning. And here let me reiterate the very important 
and illuminating and too-seldom-recognized truth that 
all positive vices are exaggerated virtues. It is certainly 
true of human constitutions, and probably of all organic 
nature, and I shouldn’t wonder if it were true of inorganic 
nature, tho if it is, the truth is pretty hard to follow in a 
flood, an eruption, or an earthquake. 

As to the negative vices, the vices of omission—laziness, 
indifference, and shiftlessness generally, there’s not room 
for much optimism there, and perhaps they should be 
lookt upon with more disfavor than the positive vices. 


Of the things whose importance life has most impressed 
upon me, perhaps the hardest to do is seeing ourselves 
as others see us. Perhaps nowhere else is length of days 
as helpful as in enabling us to look back so far that we do 
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see ourselves almost as if we were somebody else. I re- 
member an experience somewhat akin to that, which 
began when I was only about eight years old. I even re- 
member the “pants” I had on. I don’t think little boys 
wore ‘‘trousers” then, altho I was not as little as other 
boys of my age; and I don’t think there were knicker- 
bockers intermediate between short skirts and “‘pants” 
or “panties.” But my memory is vague. At any rate 
this is not entirely a digression: for I think the psychical 
phenomenon which is the subject of immediate exposition 
had something to do with those same ‘‘pants” (That ac- 
counts for my remembering them), and must also have 
had something to do with a previous pair probably of 
inferior glory, which I had mistakenly admired: for the 
phenomenon was my saying to myself: ‘‘I was a fool then, 
but I’m all right now.” And this expression apropos of 
various experiences, has followed me thru all these years; 
but I’m glad to be able to say, at increasing intervals, and 
with a gradual wearing away of the second half of the 
formula: Yes! It is only as we were, that we can see our- 
selves as others see us: as we are, we can’t, even when we 
are old. 


And here I’ve been preaching a lot of virtues that there’s 
little need of my preaching, because everybody preaches 
them; and I had got nearly thru before I thought of a 
couple of other virtues that I never knew anybody to 
preach before I got Frank Mather to write an article upon 
them in The Unpopular Review. And altho I was, so far 
as I know, the first man to discover them as virtues, he 
wrote a much better panegyric on them than I could. 
They are tact and reticence. I think they should be taught 
wherever the other virtues are taught: for they do more 
than many that are preached everywhere, to promote 
friendship, and keep the course of life smooth. 

Yet they are more apt than most virtues to be exag- 
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gerated into vices: for they make less call for self-denial. 
Their prominent dangers of course are of tact leading into 
insincerity, and reticence into secretivness. It is probably 
because of these dangers that the value of the virtues, in 
their proper proportions, is not more widely recognized. I 
have known intimately one man of world-wide reputation 
whose enemies attributed his success to his tact. In cer- 
tain degree he was a good man and, up to a certain degree, 
had hosts of friends, of whom I was one; and yet I am 
moved to tell that his laugh was something horrible. As 
I write, I am reminded of a second man of whom about 
the same things were true. They happened to be, at 
bottom, selfish men, and used their tact mainly for selfish 
ends. Yet probably generous people can just as well be 
endowed with tact: its best source and very sublimation is 
consideration for others—sympathy with them; and there 
is probably more of that in blessed women known only to 
their friends, than in men whose tact has made them famous 
or something near it—a question of definitions. 


And apropos of virtues that I have not seen sufficiently 
discust, I want to say a word that, tho it must have 
been said many times, I don’t remember ever encounter- 
ing. It bears upon the relations of parents and children. 
Many a man has thought: ‘‘If only I had been born of 
richer parents, or wiser ones, or more cultured ones, or 
handsomer ones!’’ Such a man would be helped by realiz- 
ing that if he had not been born of precisely those parents 
he was born of, at precisely the time, under precisely 
the circumstances, he would not have been born at all. 
Not until a person is ready to say: I regret my exist- 
ence, is there any justification for saying: I regret my 
parentage. And parents would get along better if they 
realized how far they are responsible for the peculiarities of 
their children—how far they themselves have given them 
to the children, without any responsibility on the children’s 
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part—how far, in short, children are parts of their parents, 
and how far pain given parents by their children is to be 
borne as if given by their own members. If a man’s limbs 
hurt him he doesn’t cut them off and cast them from him | 
(There are some puzzles in Scripture) but he treats them 
tenderly—the more tenderly the worse they hurt, the 
more patiently the longer they hurt. Is there any excuse 
for treating children worse? 


But whatever powers for good or defenses against evil 
we may build up, there do come ills against which we 
grope in vain, or have no strength to grope, for medicine, 
for diversion, even for will. Old people are said not to feel 
bereavement as younger ones do. This is far from entirely 
because the feeling apparatus is less vigorous. I think it 
is more because there has been time to find out that even 
when a life is so mutilated that it is changed into something 
else—when the change is looked upon with abhorrence 
and fought against, Nature is stronger than we are, and, 
if the wounds do not kill, heals them in some fashion, and 
moulds the new life, in spite of us, into something toler- 
able, and often into a better life, and therefore in some 
respects a happier one. 

As the tendency to rebel against Fate decreases, the 
tendency increases to set to work promptly to repair 
damages, or at least to divert from pain; and the best 
diversion, if one has strength enough left for it, 7s work. 
Carlyle says somewhere, in effect, ‘“‘as long as a man can 
really and truly work, he need not despair.” But there’s 
a great deal in the ‘‘really and truly.” If he can’t do 
that, he would better get up and go away, but not alone 
or to familiar places. 


Carlyle reminds me of Sartor Resartus. I never hear it 
mentioned now. When I was young, it was the salvation 
of most of the young men who did any thinking. But their 
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troubles were different from those of the young people 
now. When the earlier ones thought themselves out of 
the absurd superstitions of their time, they doubted every- 
thing, and, for a time, everybody. Sartor Resartus pulled 
them up more than anything else. Nowadays young 
people don’t think so much. There are not so many 
absurd beliefs for them to think away, and they are vastly 
more immersed in money-making, not to speak of ath- 
letics and the multiplied diversions offered by the increased 
wealth—and the hip-pocket flask. Yet it seems as much 
the rule now as it was then, that any youngster absorbed 
in pleasure to the smothering of his soul, if he happens to 
have a soul, is sure to get into some scrape when the soul 
bursts out and flings him into a chaos corresponding to 
the skepticism of sixty years ago. I told such a youngster 
the other day to read Sartor Resartus, but I doubt if any 
of them of today can understand it. 

This one had progressed so far that he was damning his 
generation up and down. I joined him very heartily: es- 
pecially as I had just had the curiosity to read some of the 
books that had lately successfully passed thru the courts, 
and can be taken as symbols of the times. I found them 
worse than what I know of the ill-famed literature of 
Charles the Second. I charge it mainly to what I have 
already said is raising the devil with the youngsters. 

Good people are finding it difficult to agree on a law 
against this literature. One difficulty is to frame a statute ' 
that would not suppress Rabelais and Boccacio, and even 
some of Shakespeare’s early indiscretions, or the Old 
Testament. But that ought to be simple enuf: the law 
would accomplish its purpose if limited to books first 
publisht within fifty, or even ten years of the objection. 

There ought to be no difficulty, tho some is alleged, in 
deciding what is not proper to literature. Obviously, the 
functions of the body which even savages consign to pri- 
vacy, are not fit subjects for literature, nor is any allusion 
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to them which is avoided in polite society. They are 
germane to science, but certainly not to art. 


If you’v stood this long instalment, you may care to 
know, in brief, the opinions which my exceptionally long 
observation, and perhaps exceptional associations, have 
given me on the questions now most engaging attention. 
But probably I can’t give you any more that’s new re- 
garding them than you have found regarding these. 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Changed World. Conclusions on Some Political Ques- 
tions. Differences in Fortune mean Differences in 
Men. Competition. Striking. Taxation. Legisla- 
tion. League of Nations. Marriage and Divorce. 
Birth control. Prohibition. 


In the preceding chapter I have treated subjects of 
mainly private interest, and now I come to those more of 
public interest. But in these subjects relating to the mind 
of man, classification is inevitably less exact than in thema- 
terial world. No questions are exclusively of private inter- 
est or of public interest, and likewise when I, later, divide 
those mainly of public interest into political, social and cul- 
tural, I shall treat some under one head that might just as 
properly be treated under another. With the increased 
dangerous meddling of legislation with everybody’s affairs, 
about all of them, perhaps, might as well be treated under 
politics. 

The world is in more of a turmoil than ever before; 
the main reasons being that it is more of a world than 
ever before, and that each man has more of it: more peepl 
circumnavigate it now than merely crost the Atlantic 
seventy yearsago. Asan instance of the turmoil: it is only 
lately that there could be any question between a hu- 
manistic and a scientific education: because until lately, as 
compared with the mass of history, philosophy and litera- 
ture, there was no science. Another instance: there have 
always been conflicts between the have-nots and the 
haves, but until about the beginning of the last century, 
there were no strikes: they were against the law. And here 
in my relatively short life (and relatively long. Homage to 
Einstein!) have been added the postage stamp; the tele- 
phone, electric light and power, including the trolley and 
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the dental lathe; the automobile; navigation of the air and 
under the water; and the radio. Try to imagine yourself 
without all these things. I wonder, by the way, what 
will be the effect of the last in future war, if we are to 
haveany. Perhaps it will help do away with war. 

The list I have recounted is the usual one. And yet 
perhaps more important than any item in it, is the im- 
proved care of our vile bodies—the abolition of ‘“‘bleed- 
ing”, the increase of inoculative serums; antiseptic 
surgery, and perhaps most important of all, educated 
nursing, especially in childbed. When my oldest children 
were expected, I roamed the New York tenements in 
search of midwives. When my grandchildren are ex- 
pected, the doctors engage educated ladies. When I wasa 
boy, cholera, yellow fever, diphtheria, typhoid and 
tuberculosis raged, one doctor took care of a family— 
all the sickness and most of the crankiness. (The Germans 
wisely include both under one word.) Specialists were 
regarded as a sort of quacks. Now each upset has its 
specialist. Medicines were all nasty. Now they are 
generally a sort of confectionery, and are much more 
largely superseded by ounces of prevention. Add to all 
this, the Evolution philosophy, hypnotism, telepathy, 
telekinesis, and the other phenomena engaging Psychical 
Research, and one is tempted to believe that mankind has 
made more progress within less than a century than dur- 
ing all previous recorded time. And yet on the other 
side are the World War, Bolshevism, and the other social 
crazes. That group, however, is largely due to the think- 
ing, such as it is, of the mass of mankind, who a century 
ago did not think at all. 

Probably most of our present troubles arise from 
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Perhaps the most important present questions are those 
concerning labor. No fact has been more invariably con- 
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firmed in my long experience and my reading than that 
the progress of mankind has come by a few men being 
evolved in advance of the rest, and leading them on. No 
law of Nature to which we conform our daily conduct— 
not gravitation itsel{—is more clearly established than 
that. Who put down the Rebellion? Grant. Who 
whipped Germany? Foch. No human being ever an- 
swered: “‘Grant’s army” or ‘‘Foch’s army,” not even the 
men in the armies, themselves. Long before there were 
any grouped industries, one of the authors from whom 
the Greek Reader of my youth was compiled, wrote that 
an army of stags led by a lion would whip an army of 
lions led by a stag. But people recognize this regarding 
armies much better than they recognize it regarding in- 
dustries. Yet there are all the time enterprises going into 
bankruptcy under one manager, which are pickt up, 
with the same plants and the same workmen, by another 
manager, and carried on successfully. 

Another law of Nature as well established as the one 
already mentioned is that so much of man’s efforts as 
are devoted to industry, are set in motion and kept in 
motion by his desire to share in the results. To make 
the desire effective, his share must be secured to him. 
Hence the Law of Private Property. 

It stands to reason that the men of most energy and 
wisdom will produce the largest results—will be the 
leaders, and that if their large results are secured to them, 
the leaders will be the richest men. That the leaders are 
the richest, is another law of Nature confirmed by ex- 
perience. 

Among those who see pretty much everything made by 
the hands of workingmen, there are comparatively few 
who realize that unless someone of wider intelligence tells 
those workingmen what to make, their product is quite 
apt to be unsalable; that unless they are told how to 
make it, it is apt to be wastefully and ineffectively made; 
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that unless someone provides them with the materials, 
tools, working-place and maintenance until the product 
is sold, it is not apt to be made at all; and that unless 
someone markets it skilfully, it is apt to be sold at a 
disadvantage and inadequately paid for. Articles made 
where some of these conditions are lacking are thrown upon 
the market at less than their cost, and they constitute 
most of the stock in trade for such enormous industries 
as the Woolworth shops. 

The ‘“‘someone”’ indicated above is the man who gives 
the job, who furnishes employment, sometimes for a 
dozen men, sometimes for thousands. Without him the 
land would be filled with the unemployed. The savage 
can employ himself, but in the complexities of modern 
life the average man would not know what to do unless 
the exceptional man told him. 

As dear Frank Walker was the first to demonstrate, 
the workman’s maintenance and the enterpriser’s prop- 
erty would not exist at all if the enterpriser were not 
there; and his share comes, not from what the workman 
would produce alone, but from an excess over what he 
would produce alone, which would not exist at all if it 
were not for the enterpriser’s direction and management. 

But the enterpriser does not touch the product. It is 
all made by the laborers’ hands, and people seeing this, 
are apt to forget the enterpriser’s relation to the goods, 
and to think that he filches his wealth from the men who 
actually ‘‘make”’ them; and so they cry that ‘‘prop- 
erty is robbery.” Occasionally it is, but seldom. No law 
of Nature works unmodified by other laws. The laws 
that tend to place wealth in the hands of the men who 
develop it, are modified by laws of human nature which 
sometimes place it in the hands of men who steal it: not 
often, but often enough to make more unthinking people 
again cry that ‘‘property is robbery.” 

The people who believe this are full of schemes to get 
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the property back into the hands of the handworkers— 
schemes that run all the way from the very simple Russian 
one of clubbing the leaders to death and seizing their 
property, through the gentler one of making enterprises 
pay a ‘“‘minimum wage,” whether the business earns it 
or not, up to the more elaborate schemes of socialism, 
communism and the rest. 

All these isms are schemes for getting the gate-money 
without playing the game, or of playing the game without 
the leader. Unless the game is played as Nature pro- 
vided, and with the leader, as she decreed, there is not 
any money for anybody, or, to forsake the metaphor, 
which is getting a little strained: unless industry is con- 
ducted by its natural leaders, and the parties get their 
natural shares, there is no product to divide. The biggest 
example is Russia, but there are small ones in every 
American village. 

If the absurdity of running public utilities by the demo- 
cratic state had not already been abundantly illustrated 
with the American railroads, not to mention the omni- 
present example of Russia, it ought to be plain in the fact 
that so to run them is by the average voter, not the 
natural leader. 

Not only has Nature, in the ways indicated, created a 
small class of haves and a large class of have-nots, but the 
haves own the organs of public opinion and, notwith- 
standing the majority vote in the hands of the have-nots, 
the haves seem to control the police and the courts. Con- 
sequently every have-not who is restrained or punished, 
thinks he is, in this way too, the victim of the capitalist 
class—the class that he already thinks robs him. No 
wonder then that the attitude of the vast majority is that 
well set forth in a letter that the I. W. W. men in Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary lately addressed to President Harding. 
They consider themselves victims of capitalist courts for 
having opposed a capitalist war. 
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Competition 


Good leadership depends largely on free competition: 
“Let the best man win.” 

In using mechanical force, a prime essential is to regu- 
late it so that there shall be no deficiency or excess. The 
fly wheel or some other ‘‘governor”’ is part of every en- 
gine. In the operation of human force Nature has sup- 
plied some such regulation, tho man is often too short- 
sighted to get the benefit of it. It appears under various 
forms with various names. Perhaps the most general is 
the Law of Supply and Demand. Where labor is scarce, 
employers will compete for it and pay high wages; and 
where there is a large supply of labor, the laborers will 
compete for employment, and accept low wages. The 
tendency therefore is for labor from the latter place to go 
to the former and compete for the high wages. Thus the 
law of competition tends to keep demand and supply even, 
and keep things running smoothly. Any obstruction of 
competition makes things go roughly or stops them. So 
far as employers obstruct laborers’ going away, the la- 
borers have to take what the employers will give them. 
So far as laborers can impede other laborers coming in, 
employers have to give what the laborers demand. If 
the employers lock out the men to make them accept re- 
duced wages, in cases where competition is fluid, the men 
can try for wages elsewhere. If the men strike, if com- 
petition is fluid, the employers can try for men elsewhere. 
The trouble is that where competition obstructs their own 
interests, each party tries to prevent its being fluid: the 
employers combine to fix wage limits, and the men com- 
bine to fix labor limits—go in for the closed shop, limita- 
tion of apprentices and shutting out scabs. These are 
simple cases of the limitation of competition, but the 
limitation ramifies all through human activities. The 
problems of the economist, the financier, the statesman, 
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are probably all, at bottom, problems of removing re- 
strictions of competition, and keeping it fluid. Peo- 
ple compete not for money alone, but for office, for fame, 
for love, for everything. Indeed, there seem a good 
many reasons to justify so wide and imaginative a state- 
ment as that upon fluid competition depends most of the 
attainable happiness of mankind. Certain it is that most, 
if not all, of the restrictions, freezings, starvations, mur- 
ders, incident to what are called “‘labor troubles,”’ whether 
instigated by employers or laborers, come from obstruc- 
tions to competition. 

The law of Nature is competition, and to resist that is 
to resist Nature. With the whole community at work to 
produce as much as possible as cheaply as possible, all 
are better off than with competition restricted so as to 
have but part of the community at work to produce as 
little as possible as expensively as possible. 


Striking 

There would be much less objection to strikes, if the 
strikers did not attempt to choke off competition. There 
are of course records of employees combining to stop work, 
as far back as there are records of employees, but strikes 
were not so widespread as to become serious social prob- 
lems until towards the middle of the last century, and 
hardly very serious until its third quarter. One reason 
was that in Anglo-Saxondom they were illegal until early 
in that century. 

Under the Common Law of Conspiracy no number of 
men had a right to conspire to leave work together, with 
the intention of putting their industry into a corner where 
it would have to stop or yield to their demands. Con- 
formably with this, in 1741, certain bakers in New York 
were arrested for striking, and punished, and before the 
end of the century some cordwainers in Philadelphia had 
a similar experience. 
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The law of conspiracy is to the general effect that there 
are many acts proper for a single person to perform that 
it is not proper for several persons to conspire to perform 
A man had a right to leave his employment, but not to get 
others to leave with him. This is common law. It has 
been modified of course by occasional legislative enactment 
and decision after decision. 

Not long after the experience of the bakers and cord- 
wainers, certain statutes relieved striking laborers from 
the penalties of the Common Law. This was on the 
principle of letting the men fight the devil with fire. So 
far as humanity has yet progrest, much of its moral- 
ity is based on that principle. Much of it is not what 
Spencer calls positive morality, but relative morality— 
what you are justified in doing in relation to what another 
man is doing—even killing him if he is trying to kill you. 
This is conspicuously true of the morality of the strike. 
No reasonable person would claim that it is ideal morality 
for a lot of workmen to walk out together and leave an 
industry idle. But if they think their employers are not 
treating them fairly, their morality is relative to his. 
When we are all wise and all just, not to say generous, 
there will be no striking. 

But the right to strike once granted, the men did not 
restrict themselves to fighting the devil with fire, but 
rapidly began to use their power in broader ways. Trade 
unions for entering into conspiracies for striking were 
rapidly formed, until the country was covered by organ- 
izations for sympathetic strikes to support individual 
strikes, and interrupted transportation and supplies of 
fuel, food, clothing and shelter. 

As soon as the primitive conspiracies combined to the 
degree where they were conscious of great power, they 
began to cherish dreams of unlimited power, until, like 
the sans-culottes in France and the Bolshiviki in Russia, 
they aspired to rule the nation. 
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_ The laws of mechanics limit the size of a structure that 
can be built with any given material. Apparently the 
limit for the wide striking apparatus has been reached. 
Where it has to withstand a nation’s need of food, fuel or 
transportation, it is not equal to the strain; and our nation 
is now limiting the power to conspire which it permitted 
in small and localized industries before it had any realiza- 
tion that the conspiracies would grow until they would 
threaten the health and very life of the nation. 

Now the alleged “‘right to strike’”’ was a right directly 
to interfere with the law of supply and demand—with the 
fluidity of competition. It made it possible to corner the 
supply of labor. This was at first true only in individual 
plants, but labor being given the inch, rapidly took the 
ell, and aspired not only to corner the labor supply of the 
whole country, but to intrench upon the law, and deprive 
judges of the power to enjoin against anticipated viola- 
tions. 

On learning of the punishment long ago of the bakers 
and cordwainers for striking, the man of today revolts: 
his sense of justice is offended. But he is apt to revolt 
less because of the cordwainers than because of the bakers: 
because the bakers threatened the food supply, while the 
cordwainers threatened only the shoe supply; and people 
can get along better without shoes than without food, 
and can get along in their old shoes until the strike is 
settled. 

Similarly one revolts less when learning that jewelers 
or tailors are on strike, than when learning that the trolley 
drivers or railroad men or miners are on strike. We can 
get along better without jewelry, and new clothes, than 
without cars or coal. 

The government has recently made a short cut to these 
conclusions. With the world war it was realized that 
striking would prejudice victory. Society resumed to a 
degree the defenses which it had abandoned with the old 
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law against conspiracy, and so far as obstructing the 
supply of food and fuel and war material, conspiracy was 
again made penal. 

The strongest ray of light and hope that has dawned 
since the dangerous opening of the way to conspiracies, 
is the unprecedented peacefulness of the recent strikes. 
For apparently the first time, the government, taught 
promptness and energy by the war, was not delayed by 
politics or fear or favor, but at once applied the ounce of 
prevention by so distributing the forces of order as to 
render disorder hopeless. 

Setting aside the element of conspiracy, a strike is en- 
tirely reasonable when the men say: “‘If you don’t con- 
cede so and so; we stop work.” But if they add: ‘‘And 
we won’t let anybody else work in our places,” it becomes 
merely violent robbery of the other party’s right to do 
business—and not only of his right, but of that of any 
other men who may want the jobs. These robberies have 
been frequently supported by murders. It is as much the 
government duty to protect against such robberies and 
murders as against any others, and the most shameful 
pages in American history have been those, in its latter 
half, where these duties have been shirked by politicians 
afraid—and, added disgrace, stupidly afraid—of the labor 
vote. 

What is needed in any case of dispute, is a chance for 
fluid competition to determine whether in the industry in 
question enough men will work to enable the employers to 
carry out their policy. The whole policy of violence or 
intimidation to prevent men taking the places of strikers, 
obstructs the fluid competition on which a correct, quick, 
easy and painless settlement depends. Anything that will 
help the men to a realization of this is of the highest 
value. 

So far as punitive law is concerned, of course it could 
not be enforced when thousands of men go into an illegal 
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strike, but it has lately been wisely suggested that it could 
be enforced against their leaders. ' 


But all immediately applicable schemes are mere pal- 
liatives of a fundamental difficulty that nothing but slow 
evolution will cure. The men who are below average in 
possessions are never going to be content until they reach 
average, and they are not going to be content then, as 
long as there are many conspicuous examples above aver- 
age. Neither are those below average ever going to 
realize that their acquisitions are low because their capac- 
ities are low, or admit that acquisitions are distributed 
according to capacities—or ought to be. Nor are they 
going to realize that if an even distribution were made, 
it would not last overnight. But education of the masses 
will long stimulate the unrest more than it will assuage it, 
especially the education disseminated by underpaid teach- 
ers, as, so far, most education is. 
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So far, then, I conclude that the advance of mankind 
depends upon a few leaders; that in the industrial world 
the leaders produce the greatest results; that upon the 
enjoyment of these results their activities depend; and 
that upon fluidity of competition depends the equality of 
demand and supply, and such smooth running as is pos- 
sible in human activities. All these are laws of Nature, 
and virtually all our troubles come from resistance to the 
laws of Nature. While the laws of Nature remain as 
they are, while human nature remains as it is, there is 
no way of making men’s fortunes equal but making the 
men equal, and that is a very slow process. Yet there 
are signs that it is under way, but no signs that it is going 
fast enough to make any of the equalizing schemes al- 
ready alluded to, practicable within any time that we can 


estimate. 
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The dream of ‘‘from each according to his capacity to 
each according to his need” is a very beautiful dream 
and beautifully exprest. People generally believe that the 
only obstacle to its realization is the selfishness of the 
man of capacity, while the truth is that at least an equal 
obstacle is the shiftlessness of the man of incapacity. In 
emergencies when he cannot help himself, he should be 
helped, and in civilized countries generally is helped; but 
innumerable experiences have proved beyond all reason- 
able question that if he can count upon help at times 
when he is able to help himself, he will not help himself, 
and goes to the devil. 

I’v been searching pretty hard for nearly two genera- 
tions for ways to help him along, and the only ones I 
can see are, as I have said, the slow cures of his leader’s 
selfishness and his own shiftlessness. But, as I have also 
said, I believe those cures are progressing, even though 
a good many heads are broken in the process. 


I lately saw in some trade-union paper, the editor’s 
notion of what should constitute a minimum wage. It 
began with an automobile, and ended with an elaborate 
education for the children. I heartily wish everybody 
could have such a minimum wage, but as it would involve 
at least four times the present production, it’s hard to 
see where it would come from. Perhaps it could come if 
everybody would do his best, and not obstruct others doing 
their best; but that’s not within sight, and even when it 
comes, one man’s best will be so much better than an- 
other man’s best, that the first man will have two ~ 
mobiles before the other man has one. 

When the kind-hearted impracticables who first pro- 
posed ‘‘the minimum wage’’ were faced by these little 
difficulties, they retreated to the proposition that an in- 
dustry that couldn’t pay a proper wage (Who is to say 
what is proper?) should be abandoned, and of course its 
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operatives turned for the moment from inadequacy to 
nothing. If it’s part of the scheme that the state shall 
take care of the victims, as it already does of those who 
have nothing and can produce nothing. The scheme is at 
least coherent, and does not presuppose an impossibility, 
as it did in its original form. 


Taxation 


For most of the agencies for curing men’s inequalities, 
of course the man making the money is paying, and the 
man—and woman—not making it, being the vast majority 
of the voters, are directing what and how he shall pay. 
Whatever the how, he will have to pay in any event 
except so far as protectionism and other indirect-tax fal- 
lacies have fooled the voters. With the widening of the 
franchise—the removal of the old property and educa- 
tional qualifications, his proportion of payment has been 
increasing, and with it, legislative extravagance, until 
now it is terribly threatening. The only hope I can 
see is an increase in the number of taxpayers who know 
they pay, until they are a majority. It is a race between 
that and ‘‘shooting Niagara.’”’ It has seemed to me 
more hopeful since a man who is as apt to know as any- 
body, told me that our direct taxpayers already amount 
to forty per cent. of the voters. In this respect, as in 
so many others, of course ‘‘the farmers are the salva- 
tion of the country,” if there is any salvation in sight. 

I have long recognized the questions of taxation to be, 
like all others affecting the conduct of men, mainly ques- 
tions of psychology. In the actual state of human na- 
ture, ideal methods are as impracticable as they are 
in social matters generally. There seems at least one 
visible way, though perhaps not practicable when it comes 
to details, of winning that race between the increase of 
conscious taxpayers, and destruction. That way is to 
make each voter pay according to his habitation, whether 
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palace or a hall bedroom, and even if it costs more to 
collect from many of them, than they pay. This tax 
has the merits of the income tax and of most others. In 
most cases a man’s habitation is probably a more reliable 
indication of his income than his report to the assessor 
is. But when Professor Seligman proposed this tax in 
one of the commissions of which he was a member, the 
rural members opposed it by saying that the rich men 
would live in poor houses. As a rule they won’t: their 
wives will see to that, even in most of the few cases where 
men’s miserliness is stronger than their vanity. And 
those instances will be examples of frugality. 

Well, you don’t want here a dissertation on even this 
subject, however important and interesting. If you want 
more from me, look into my book on The Civic Relations. 

My conclusions, if you want them, are that the ideal 
to be striven towards is to make every man pay according 
to his ability, and make him know that he pays. On 
these principles, a ‘‘single tax’”’ on land is bad, because 
paid by so few; and on these principles and nearly all 
others that I know anything about, a high tariff for a 
strong country is'‘about the worst tax ever devised, largely 
because the log-rolling manufacturers make it an undue 
tax on the poor, and because the average man does not 
know that he pays. 


Legislation 


That salvation may be hoped for from a majority pay- 
ing direct taxes, will not be as clearly visible as perhaps 
it might be, while the effect of the farmers and the rest 
of us upon legislation is so remote as it is—while a dis- 
credited administration holds office its full term, instead of, 
as in some of the older countries, resigning and submitting 
the questions to a popular vote, and while a national legis- 
lature elected, and perhaps reversed, in November, does 
not take hold until a year from the following December. 
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Perhaps the worst effect of having our elections depend 
upon the calendar instead of upon the arising of issues, 
is that generally no living man can tell what an election 
means. There are as many interpretations of the land- 
slide in November, 1922, as there are groups of enthusi- 
asts—down to many groups whose hobbies did not affect 
the election at all. 

Legislation, as the best political philosophers are 
agreed, is at best a necessary evil, and it is becoming more 
and more a greater one, in its attacks upon the liberty of 
the individual. Within a few years it has sent prohibition 
into our homes and the income-tax man prying into our 
affairs. I believe it is the opinion of most competent 
judges that, as I said a little way back, his dirty job would 
be done much more cleanly and effectively by a habita- 
tion tax. 

Be that as it may, the flood of legislation poured out in 
Washington and nearly half a hundred state capitals, has 
got to be stemmed, or it will overflow our liberties and 
wreck our fortunes: for its extravagance is on a par with 
its intrusiveness, arbitrariness and stupidity. 

The most obvious step toward curing the evil is to 
decrease the frequency of the sessions, and shorten them 
down to the smallest number that can do the necessary 
work. The next step is to limit the work they are per- 
mitted to do. This latter step is the more difficult one, 
but wholesale Prohibition, and the methods of effecting 
an income tax, and the growing recklessness of appropria- 
tion, are danger signals that it is high time to be experi- 
menting toward diminishing and shortening the sessions, 
and limiting the subjects open to action. 


League of Nations 
I believe that a very important influence in the election 
of 1922 was the disgust of most intelligent people with a 
party who cannot see that our relations with Europe are 
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radically different now, when communication takes but a 
few seconds and is constant, from what they were when 
communication took thirty days, and was restricted to 
probably less than a ship a week. 


When I first began to take notice, the duel was still in 
fashion, and all sorts of efforts to settle personal diffi- 
culties by foree were much more prevalent than now; 
moreover, all sorts of violence in the streets were much 
more frequent than even the war and the automobile have 
made them during the recent crime wave. When I wasa 
boy there was not even a uniformed policeman in an Amer- 
ican city. During the two generations since, I have seen 
the duel disappear, and violence, except for the present 
spurt, gradually diminishing, as the overwhelming power 
of all the people got its grip not only on the persons but on 
the imaginations of the recalcitrant few. In primitive so- 
ciety, such power was that of the exceptional man. It 
gradually grew to be that of the clan, the state. In 
Switzerland and part of North America, it has grown to 
be that of the United States, no one of which is now more 
apt to resist the whole, than the individual man is apt 
to resist the state. Among the nations, notwithstanding 
the recent world war, I have seemed to see the same 
thing gradually taking place. In fact, I am by no means 
sure that the world war was not itself a symptom of it. 
How otherwise did England go in to protect Belgium, 
and we go in to protect world-freedom? The first clear 
attempt at a union to embrace the civilized world, is the 
League of Nations. All steps toward world-peace are 
permanently effective only in so far as they promote such 
a union; in so far as they do not, they are mere pottering 
with symptoms, though they may be of some little use 
even in that function. 

The talk of substituting some other sort of an ‘‘asso- 
ciation” for the present League seems to me the pettiest, 
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most nauseous and most disastrous nonsense that has 
fallen under my long observation—a childish attempt by 
the Republicans to filch for themselves from the Dem- 
ocrats whatever credit the Democrats may be entitled to 
for helping to make the League. It fools nobody but its 
partisans. 

Well, men have been looking in vain for any other 
guarantee of world order than the one we have for 
local order—a combination of all the powers, that will 
be irresistible by any two of them or by any minority 
too weak for revolution. The refraining of our states- 
men from doing what is possible to unite in promot- 
ing such a situation, I am afraid was due on the 
part of some of them, more to party politics and per- 
sonal pique than to falsely-reasoned, tho honest, con- 
viction. 

The leading arguments smacked of sheer ignorance and 
stupidity. They clustered around giving up some of our 
sovereignty, and were just the same as were urged and 
exploded when our states gave up enough of their sov- 
ereignty to form the Union. No two human beings, from 
the first couple of savages that dwelt near each other in 
amity, up to the last bride and groom in the polite world— 
and no groups of human beings, from the earliest family 
up to the United States of America, ever maintained their 
respective relations without giving up part of their natural 
sovereignty. All the combinations of mankind which 
constitute civilization—domestic, social, commercial, in- 
dustrial, political, international—involve a giving up of 
part of that sovereignty which in its full integrity be- 
longs only to the solitary savage—if such a being ever 
existed. 

To find arguments in legislative halls and in widely 
circulated organs of opinion, based on ignorance of, or 
ignoring of, these obvious facts, is among the most dis- 
couraging features of these discouraging times. 
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The following conversation, or something like it, lately 
' took place at the Century Club: 

Amicus. What do you think about the League of Na- 
tions? 

Egomet Ipsissimus. That it ought to be put through. 

A. Why, I thought you were a Republican. 

E. I. Not if being a Republican means lugging party 
politics into a question like that. 

A. What do you consider a Republican, anyway? 

E. I. Primarily, of course, the opponent of whatever 
may be proposed by a Democrat, historically a loose con- 
structionist and protectionist; actually, a man with prop- 
erty enough to protect him from joining in the political 
schemes to get hold of other people’s property—except, 
of course, the protectionist scheme. Moreover, having 
some property, he has some tendency to conserve property 
and to limit taxation. 

A. And what’s a Democrat? 

E. I. Well, as Greeley indicated, not necessarily a 
horse-thief, but inevitably the party associate of all the 
horse-thieves. The party is the Adullam of those who 
amount to nothing, and consequently have nothing. So 
of course they are the party of discontent. Having no 
property of their own, they are attracted by all the camou- 
flaged schemes to get that of other people. And of course 
they like to spend it: so when they are in power, taxation 
runs riot. They appropriate money for other people to 
pay. It’s God’s mercy that their recent control of the 
national purse is at an end. 

A. Well, aren’t they, after all, the party of progress? 

E. I. Yes, but generally as a runaway horse is. 

A. Is the Peace League scheme a runaway scheme? 

E. I. No, nor is it a party scheme—any more than the 
war was a party scheme—except as the Republicans make 
it so. 

A. Didn’t the Democrats carry through the war? 
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E.I. No. The patriotism of the country carried it 
through. It was not a party war, as to some extent the 
civil war was; it was carried through mainly by the dollar- 
a-year men, and they were generally Republicans. 

A. Sure of that? 

E. I. I haven’t any statistics, but whether most were 
or not, certainly enough were to make it absurd to say 
that the Democrats won the war. Moreover, the trained 
brains of the army had something to do with it, and 
they’re not in politics. 

A. You seem to ignore the private soldiers. 

E. I. Year in and year out they’ll average even in the 
two parties. Of course it takes all hands to win a war, 
but I’m pretty strongly of the opinion that Foch won that 
one. I suspect I follow pretty closely after Carlyle. He 
was in fashion while I was young, and incidentally saved 
my soul, as he did those of lots of my pals. He overflows 
with sympathy for the many, but all the same he holds 
that everything worth doing is done by the few. I’m off. 
Good-night! 

A. Good-night. Are you a Republican or a Democrat? 

£.I. Both. I’m in for private property and the rule 
of brains, but I hate protectionism and other economic 
crazes as the devil hates holy water—almost as much as 
I hate partisanship. 

The present scheme of the League of Nations has many 
obvious defects, and undoubtedly many more that are not 
obvious—so had the first Constitution of the United 
States—but the present scheme is the only one before us, 
and the only one we are likely to get without even worse 
than war of the recent world. It passes my comprehen- 
sion how a person of any vision and passable honesty can 
hesitate to back up that scheme, with such modifications 
as could undoubtedly be effected by our entrance, and 
trust to experience to effect the others necessary, as has 
been done in our Constitution. The process might be 
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arduous, and might even involve war, as it did with us, 
but that is no excuse for refusing to enter upon it. 


Marriage and Divorce 


The recent ‘‘emancipation’” of woman of course has 
some of the evils that necessarily accompany any great 
transition. I don’t refer merely to her admission to the 
suffrage, but to a general change that I have noticed for 
over seventy years. When I was a boy she couldn’t go 
out at night, or often go traveling, without a male com- 
panion; very few occupations were open to her, and vir- 
tually none of the professions, and no political offices. If 
- married, her rights over her own property were much re- 
stricted, and she was merely an appanage of her husband. 
She swept the cigar stumps on the sidewalk with long 
skirts, and her present costumes for riding, hiking or 
swimming would have been regarded as scandalous. The 
changes in all these particulars and many others have 
naturally thrown open to discussion the whole sex-ques- 
tion, which is fundamentally the question of the integrity 
and permanence of marriage. 

Those seventy years, especially the last half of them, 
have seen the rise of ‘‘feminism”’, and an increased readi- 
ness to ignore marriage, and to dissolve it; and the same 
tendencies manifested in an astounding increase of sala- 
ciousness in fiction and the drama. There are now to be 
seen on respectable drawing-room tables, books which a 
generation ago could not have been mentioned in polite 
society ; and plays on the stage which two generations ago 
would have been hissed off, or rather never put on. 

And as to the women, terrible rumors of unnatural re- 
lations between them, with names given, began three or 
four years ago, and have been increasing. 

One of these names is too often heard in association 
with that of a very nice but independent and mistaken 
girl from a leading family, who lately asked me if I had 
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read, and began to praise, a certain smutty book lately 
before the courts. I told her that the human functions 
invariably performed in private were not fit subjects for 
art—that if they had a place for publicity, it was in science, 
and that exploiting them in art is simply an undermining 
of civilization; and I went on to the following effect, 
which I had already written. There is nothing plainer to 
studious and discerning observation than that civilization 
rests upon the family. Monogamy is among the highest 
achievements of evolution, and even in the highest na- 
tions, is far from completely achieved yet. At the present 
stage of human development, monogamy, like other in- 
stitutions, has its injustices, cruelties and sacrifices, but for 
the sake of the institution, especially of the children, those 
evils can be much more generally cured than has been the 
tendency of late; and if not cured, endured. 


Divorce has been increasing, and the police statistics 
of Chicago lately showed that the majority of young 
criminals are the children of divorced parents. This too 
in spite of the fact that the young criminals are a small 
minority of the young people. 

I used to be surprised at the numbers of people who’ve 
lived together up to the borders of old age, and raised 
families, and then got divorced. But I don’t wonder so 
much since I’ve tried to account for it. Of course, there’s 
the let-up in the sexual function, but still more, perhaps, 
they are sometimes pulled apart by the very children: as 
they grow up with tastes and habits and differences of 
their own: the parents, especially the mother, are apt to 
take sides—to cling to the children more than to each 
other. Then the pull of the world grows stronger at the 
climactic years—ambition in the man, when whetted by 
success; and in the woman, bridge and clubs, and now 
politics and uplift, and her children no longer require her 
care to keep her from gadding. 
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Birth Control 


has long appeared to me the one topic above all others 
which leads a certain kind of people to ‘‘rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” 

There is one consideration that appears to me broader 
and more fundamental than any other so far presented 
on either side. One of the strongest passions among 
women is that for children. The women who have it are 
carried by it thru pains and dangers of maternity which, 
to women who have it not, are terribly onerous and often 
fatal. Birth control is apt to kill this salutary passion, , 
and therefore to condemn many women to increased 
suffering and not seldom to death; and even when it is let 
up, to leave effects on character. 

This is also true, of course, of conception control, for 
which birth control is a misnomer. The latter has its 
special dangers, even greater than those of conception 
control. But conception control has enough. In almost 
every form, probably every form, it interrupts in varying 
degrees, a flow of nervous energy which cannot be inter- 
rupted without a strain on the nervous machinery, which 
is inevitably deleterious, and some modes of which are 
persisted in to paralysis and death. 

Added to the dangers already enumerated, is the inci- 
dental one that couples practising either abnormality at 
the outset—waiting to have their fling in pleasures or to 
get rich, before assuming the care of children, often find 
when they are ready and even eager for them, that the 
practices against Nature have atrophied the capacity of 
producing children, and brought the penalty of lonely 
old age. 

These considerations, it should be noticed, do not in- 
clude what many consider the casuistries upon the sub- 
ject by the legal and medical professions, although the 
unquestionable physical facts I have cited, do tend to the 
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impression that the positions of the lawyers and doctors, 
even if on debatable foundations, may be on the right side. 

Yet it is to be admitted that they are not held with the 
rigidity that they were a generation ago. When a man 
of the position of the late Dr. Jacobi comes out for con- 
ception control, it is time for a careful reconsideration of 
opinions. 

It is very plain that Nature is extremely jealous of any 
attempt to prevent her having her own way, and she 
carries her resistance into the psychic and social spheres. 
The direct attack of conception control upon the institu- 
tion of the family, and the indirect attack through the 
encouragement of illicit relations, are obvious. And yet 
the fundamental relation of the institution of the family 
to civilization itself, is so little recognized by most of the 
agitators in these most agitating days, that it calls for 
constant elucidation and impressment. I cannot discuss 
it farther here, however. I shall reach my present aim 
if I lead anybody to ‘‘go slow” on the exceedingly com- 
plicated and important question. To reach sound con- 
clusions on it may take the century that James thought it 
may take to reach sound conclusions on the phenomena 
now regarded by so many as spiritistic. ‘Going slow” 
in the formation of opinions, probably was never so needed 
asnow. The need was more acute after the French Revo- 
lution began to brew, but it did not embrace nearly as 
wide and perplexing a mass of topics, or as many facilities 
for discussion and propaganda, or as strong and wide a 
passion for them as present-day agitation does. 

This hard problem, like so many others, seems to have 
no clear solution but thru the general advance of man- 
kind. Some of the most successful lives I know are in 
two existing families of respectively nine and twelve chil- 
dren. But in both, the parents are healthy, capable, 
honorable—and rich. As people improve in health, capac- 
ity and honor, they will improve also in wealth, and the 
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question of the size of families, like so many others, will set- 
tle itself. If the agitators of the complex questions would 
give more of their efforts to the preliminary simple ones, 
they would really help the complex ones more effectively. 


Prohibition 

Prohibition gets a great deal of credit to which it is 
not entitled. For instance, my own judgment was for a 
time befogged by a friend who lives in a little Virginia 
town, telling me that before prohibition, the neighboring 
farmers used to come in Saturday afternoons, each with 
a load of produce, sell it, get drunk on part of the proceeds, 
gamble away the rest, largely to outside sharpers, and go 
home empty-handed and drunk to abuse their barefoot 
and ragged wives and children; but that after the saloons 
were closed, the same farmers, after they had sold their 
produce, went straight to the bank and deposited part of 
the money, then went shopping for what their families 
needed, and went home sober. These contrasting pictures 
affected me for some time before I realized that national 
bone-dry prohibition had nothing to do with the case. 
The job was done by a local law before the national law, 
and probably a law that invaded no man’s home, and had 
not the other faults of the national law. 

National Prohibition is admitted to be a nuisance and 
a curse by many who accept it as alternative to a greater 
curse. My little story demonstrates that it is no such 
thing, but that it is mainly a superfluity. And it is a bad 
one. It burned down the house to roast the pig—used a 
trip hammer to kill a fly. 

Whatever the effect of tavern closing on Virginia 
farmers, Volstead Prohibition is sending to the devil 
some men I know of in New York, each of whom is worth 
a villageful of Virginia farmers, even when sober. I, 
know of at least three college clubs where drinking has 
been markedly increasing since Prohibition, and at a rep- 
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resentative club of leading members of the community, 
where the drinks on a serving-table in the centre of the 
group used to be more than half ‘‘soft,’”’ they are now of 
whiskey from the pocket-flasks lying on the table, or of 
synthetic gin brought in by some chemist. Nobody gets 
drunk—as yet, but there is more pronounced exhilara- 
tion—more glee over very small jokes, than there used to 
be before Prohibition. 

At luncheon today there were three young men in the 
company. Not one of them touched a drop. A very 
satisfactory state of affairs! probably you think. The 
reason was that since Prohibition they have been driven 
to whiskey instead of lighter drinks, and have overdone 
it, and now cannot take anything without taking too 
much. 

Like my temporary toleration of Prohibition, its origin 
was in ignorance. It was imposed upon the country by 
people whose experience of alcohol was that it was some- 
thing drunk by an inferior order of men between meals, 
which made them drunk. It was entirely out of the 
purview that alcohol was also something that was drunk 
by the best sort of men mainly at meals, and, with rare 
exceptions, did not make them drunk. 


Some fifty years ago in Godkin’s day, when I was fresh 
from Puritan Connecticut, I was astonisht to find in 
The Nation a statement that well-appointed dinner tables 
are the topmost achievement of civilization. But on con- 
sidering all that they imply, the statement gains signifi- 
cance and tends to force assent. The book considered by 
many good judges the most important in secular literature, 
is largely an account of dinner parties, and the chief of 
the good fellows at them (who could drink all the rest 
under the table, tho that was their fault, not his, and 
today it ‘‘isn’t done”’) happened to be the greatest moral 
teacher of the Western world before Christ, and today 
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stands next to Christ in the reverence of Christian 
people. 

The brushing up of wits that has so much to do with 
the dialogues of Socrates, is inherent to the dinner party, 
and is absent from cold-water feasts. Of them the kind 
gods have saved me from all but very few, and they were 
dismal affairs. Wine maketh glad the heart of man, and 
the hearts there were not glad. Where Prohibition pre- 
vails, if it does anywhere, groups of people, even well as- 
sorted groups, may eat together, but they will not con- 
stitute dinner parties, as dinner parties have been in cheer- 
ful and venerable tradition, from the symposium down. 

Yet in America, dinner parties have been largely wiped 
out by people who never saw one, or ever heard of those 
which were among the most important occurrences in 
history. This piece of vandalism was part of a well- 
meant effort to destroy the saloons, but it was unneces- 
sary for that purpose, and in its totality was more absurd 
than the aforementioned burning of the house to roast 
the pig. 

And yet, at wha‘ dinner parties survive, Prohibition 
has not prohibited much more than elsewhere, but has 
only made the cocktail universal where it was before spas- 
modic, and largely substituted strong liquors for the former 
wines. I have even known a little dinner given at her 
club by a lady of historic family, where the church was 
represented, and where the guest’s hip-pocket flask was 
not regarded as an impertinence and a reprehensible flout- 
ing of the law, but was welcomed; and I recall other parallel 
cases. 

Prohibition has not only hamstrung the dinner parties, 
but has sent the hip-pocket flask not only to them, but 
to the balls and the races and the athletic games, and 
multiplied the drinking there many-fold; and for the bar- 
keeper it has substituted the bootlegger. 

The attack of Prohibition has not been restricted to 
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these functions and the beer pail, but it has included the 
materia medica. The claim that whiskey, when needed, 
can be had at the drug stores, is mistaken. I know from 
experience that often it cannot, even in emergencies. Many 
a victim of accident has died from lack of it. 

There are stimulants, whether recognized or not, at all 
meals that get digested. They are in most foods, in tea 
and coffee; and it is asserted that sugar itself becomes 
alcohol before it is digested. I have known this denied, 
however, as I have pretty much any proposition, pro or 
con, that can be made regarding alcohol. 

If the attack on alcohol is defended by comparing it 
with the attacks on opium, it is only needful to consider 
that outside of medical uses, nobody defends opium, 
while many of the best in the community defend alcohol. 


Outside of religion—what of it remains visible amid 
the rotting chaos of dogma, the greatest tradition in 
Christendom is that of English liberty, and perhaps the 
greatest of its phrases is: ‘‘The Englishman’s house is his 
castle; the wind may whistle around it, but the king can- 
not enter it.”” A classmate of mine, Jack Kinney, later 
editor of the Hartford Courant and Commander of the 
time-honored Governor’s Foot Guards, recited the phrase 
as: ‘‘The king may whistle around it but he cannot enter 
it.” Until lately that great tradition has been guarded in 
America perhaps even more jealously than in the old 
home. What becomes of it if, so long as you do not inter- 
fere with any other man’s liberty, any authority whatever 
can enter your house and tell you what you shall or shall 
not have on your table? Because your neighbor suffers 
in his house from alcohol, he can come into your house 
where alcohol has been only a blessing, and say: ‘‘You 
shall have none of it here.” 

I am the last man to make light of the abuses of alcohol. 
Along with all the innocent, I have suffered my full share 
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from the misdeeds of the guilty, but not less under Pro- 
hibition than before. 


Majority rule, despite its frightful shortcomings, which 
are simply the shortcomings of human nature, is unques- 
tionably, in the long run, the best rule yet attained; but 
like all precious things, it is specially open to counterfeit, 
as it was in Revolutionary France and is in Bolshevik 
Russia; and as regards Prohibition, probably is in America, 
Like everything else, it is dangerous in proportion to 
its strength. Brief as have been its periods, it has al- 
ready become a proverb that majority tyranny is the 
worst tyranny, and this probably not only because a 
majority is the hardest government to overthrow, but 
because it is easily counterfeited, ignorant, and even when 
its will changes, it needs more time than an autocracy to 
correct its mistakes, as of course it does to carry its good 
decisions into effect. 

But the proverb about the tyranny of a majority is 
negatived by the tyranny of the minority, of which we 
have lately had striking illustrations not merely in Russia, 
but there is too much reason to believe, in these our 
United States. 

One of the compensating advantages of Prohibition may 
be its calling attention to a serious defect in our con- 
stitution. The prohibition amendment, like all others, 
was never submitted to the people, and it is widely doubted 
that its extremes have their approval. All constitutional 
amendments are now left to legislative bodies, and their 
members are notoriously cowardly where votes are con- 
cerned. It is widely believed that the advocates of Pro- 
hibition worked on this cowardice to put their measure 
through—that they argued: ‘‘We are organized and can 
make you suffer if you don’t vote for it, while there is no 
organization to make you suffer if you do.””’ The method 
of amending the constitution thus leaves it open to or- 
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ganized minorities. Plainly, no state legislature’s approval 
of an amendment should be effective unless either that 
legislature is elected long enough after the amendment 
is proposed, to admit of the election’s being influenced 
by it; or unless the amendment is approved in a refer- 
endum to the people. 

Through the law, the Anti-Saloon League has accom- 
plisht the good purpose announced in its name, and for 
which it professt to work. 

But to do that, it was not necessary to invade the home; 
to add to the dangerous centralization of the government; 
to make the people who drank wine, drink whiskey; and 
those who drank whiskey, drink wood alcohol; to destroy 
millions of capital in a business where success is, in Eng- 
land, often rewarded by knighthood; to waste immense 
amounts of material for which most of the best people 
in the community have always been ready to pay heav- 
ily; to make the taxpayers support an army of officials 
for accomplishing nothing; to turn an army of people 
into smugglers and bootleggers; to make a large portion of 
the people who set the example to the community, open 
law-breakers, and thus to introduce a spreading defilement 
into the whole body of the law; and to turn a large portion 
of our law-makers into hypocrites, who, from fear of the 
organization supporting the law, themselves support it in 
public, and violate it in private. It is notorious that each 
house of Congress and each department of the govern- 
ment in Washington has what is called its ‘‘official boot- 
legger.” And all these evils, to accomplish a good result 
which could have been accomplished without them. 

Now that they have prohibited wine, the next logical 
step would be to prohibit women: for they notoriously 
are at the bottom of most crimes: ‘‘Cherchez la femme.” 
Just because wine and women are among life’s greatest 
blessings, they are among its greatest curses. Every 
power for good is equally a power for evil. Of nothing is 
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this truer than of religion itself. Many attempts have 
been made to prohibit even that: they are trying to in 
Russia today, as they did in France when she likewise 
was in chaos. With wine and women, we might as well 
follow Luther and associate song. Many attempts have 
been made to kill tunes, but always in vain. Many things, 
all the laws in the world won’t change. 

How successfully Prohibition is enforced, is demon- 
strated in the fact that, now that its violators are getting 
their hands in, the price of liquor is coming down. Scotch 
whiskey, for example, has brought twelve dollars a bottle; 
then for a time it stood at ten; next at eight; and at this 
writing can be had at less than seven, and 7s had by the 
great majority of the very best men in the community. 

Yet if, now that the main declared purpose of closing 
the saloons is accomplisht, the contingent evils of the law 
can be removed, they may perhaps be forgiven to the 
well-meaning blunderers responsible for them. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Some Cultural Questions. Education. Some Wastes. Sim- 
plified Spelling. Some Unpopular Reforms. Reform 
in General 

Education 


As to education, I’m heartily in favor of classical studies, 
and I’m heartily in favor of vocational studies, but not 
equally for each person. The idea of the ‘‘ Agesilaus, king 
of Sparta,” whom we used to hear quoted all the time, 
seventy years ago, and whom I don’t believe I’ve heard 
quoted at all in fifty years, was modern enough for me: 
“‘Train boys for what they are to be as men.” But “‘you 
can’t sometimes most always tell,’’ what they are to be. 
You can get some idea, however, after you’ve taught them 
the three R’s and the two G’s and the outline history of 
their own country with a rough idea of what was back 
of it, and shown them a few experiments in Physics and 
Chemistry, and a few physiological and botanical moving 
pictures, and a few ordinary pictures and fossils in Geol- 
ogy, and had them look through a telescope. And I would 
even devote a few hours to tracing some English words 
back to their sources, and explaining how they got into 
their present shape, with illustrations from Grimm’s law. 
The youngsters all need that much, and by the time 
they’ve got it, they’ll generally know of what part of it 
they want more. Then I’d let them have what they want, 
as far as the economies permit. But I’d do it at state 
expense only where they showed very exceptional capac- 
ity to pay the state back. This perhaps one in a hundred 
may do. 

Probably most good judges would agree that it would 
be a waste for anybody but the special student to spend 
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much time on primitive science—primitive geography or 
astronomy, for instance. May not the same be true, to 
a considerable extent, of primitive literature? I was en- 
raptured with Homer when I was twelve years old, but 
cared for him less as I grew older, and have long been 
unable to find pleasure in him. Many of the long-estab- 
lished authors seem to me childish. When competition 
was vastly less than now, they got reputations with their 
contemporaries, and those reputations have acquired 
traditional force. If one could read all day, he could not 
get through with what is abreast of the times. True 
that for a reasonable understanding of it, some acquaint- 
ance with what preceded it is essential, but is there not a 
tendency among serious readers to make that acquaintance 
disproportionately large? 

There is a knowledge of the past that promotes but 
very slightly the comprehension of the present, and that 
yet is far from useless. It is so much of the earlier litera- 
ture as has generally survived in cultivated minds, and 
is essential to make one feel at home among them. This 
_ is largely embodied in ‘‘familiar quotations” from the 
leading languages of literature. They are most apt to 
stick if one reads them in their original connections, but 
if an attempt were made to learn them by rote, it would 
probably be impossible for even a very respectable mem- 
ory to retain them so as to summon them up on occasion. 
Even if such an attempt were successful, the polish given 
the mind would be more like that from varnish than that 
from hand-rubbing. 

For my part, I’m glad that I was made to study Latin 
and Greek when I was, as students generally of necessity 
are, too young and ignorant to see the reasons why. 
And yet I can’t now translate an ordinary sentence in 
either language, and haven’t time to translate many if I 
could: there’s too much up-to-date matter to keep along 
with. But I have a good many of the immortal sentences 
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in my mind, and bad as my English may be, I know that 
it would be vastly worse if I had not studied Latin and 
Greek; and I am glad that I am, at least approximately, 
the sort of man who has studied them. By no high or 
broad standard can any other sort of man be called edu- 
cated. I am in daily contact with recent graduates who 
have not done it, and they are pitiably uneducated. But 
I have seen something of graduates who knew compara- 
tively little science, and they were pitiably uneducated 
too. The truth is that whether one has much or little, 
there should be a due proportion of each. 


Teaching Greek and Latin 


In regard to teaching Greek and Latin, there is one 
consideration which seems fundamental, which must have 
been presented many times, and yet which, in considerable 
reading on the subject, I do not remember seeing. It is 
the use which the pupil expects to make of the languages. 

In our schools, he certainly does not expect to write 
or speak Greek and Latin, or to be called upon to under- 
stand them when spoken. He expects only to understand 
them when printed. So he need not know what preposi- 
tions ‘‘govern”’ the dative or the accusative or the abla- 
tive. The texts he reads will contain all those prepositions 
and cases in their proper relations, consequently he need 
not memorize them. The texts will also contain all the 
verbs in their proper moods, so that he need not learn all 
the perplexing subtleties which have placed them there. 
The same with all the grammar except the mere inflec- 
tions. Therefore for our pupils’ purposes, four-fifths, per- 
haps nine-tenths of the grammar, and that the most 
difficult part, is superfluous. 

It is my privilege, now a rare one, to remember that 
these considerations consciously or unconsciously guided 
much of the work of no less a teacher than Whitney. 
As soon as his pupils knew a few words and inflections, 
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he at once set them to reading. But as his work with us 
was in the modern languages, which we were to speak, 
he of course did not stop there, but probably it is not too 
much to assume that if reading had been the only ex- 
pectation, he would simply have had us read, read, read. 


In Germany, many years ago, a judicious adviser 
counseled me: ‘‘Take an interesting short story. Read 
it thru and make out of it what you can. Don’t bother 
with the dictionary. The words you know [I already 
knew enough for very simple conversation] will enable 
you to understand in the context many words you don’t 
know. When you get through, you will have a general 
notion of the story. Then read it again, and that general 
knowledge will enable you to understand much that you 
did not understand in the first reading. Then read it a 
third time, and you will understand it virtually all.” I 
took his advice, and it worked admirably. 

I tried it also in Italian, and it worked even better, 
because of what I knew of Latin and French. I had 
also sung a good many bits of the operas, translating 
only enough to get the general significance. This gave 
me a trifling knowledge of the language—enough, backed 
by a few hours with the inflections, to read a few stories 
in the way recommended by my German friend, but far 
from enough to read Dante. I had started to read two 
or three translations of him, but did not get interested 
enough to go ahead. At last I pickt up one with the 
original on the opposite pages. I began with the trans- 
lation. At tempting points I looked over at the original 
and worked out the translation, and often was tempted 
to read on in the original, turning to the translation where 
help was needed. In this way I found myself interested 
from the start, as I never had succeeded in being in a 
mere translation, and was thus led through the whole 
Divina Commedia, and with great delight. 
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From all this I have a strong conviction that the 
solution of the problem of the classics in general educa- 
tion may lie in the methods here indicated. 

They would save the large proportion of time now 
wasted on the grammar. They would make possible a 
wider knowledge of the literature, turn study from the 
bore it now is, to a delight, and make the pupil familiar 
with the standard current reminiscences, and also make 
him a member of the freemasonry to which they are the 
shibboleth. 

In fairness, however, should be raised the question 
whether these methods would give the drill in accuracy 
that the old ones did. But there also come counter 
questions whether that drill was worth what it cost, and 
whether enough of it cannot be had in other and more 
imperative disciplines. 

And finally there is the certainty that the proposed 
methods would better meet the fundamental need in the 
whole matter, mention of which, for the sake of simplifying 
this little exposition, I have so far reserved. That need 
is such a knowledge of the root-words as is the proverbial 
“key to the modern languages” and to the best appreci- 
ation of distinctions and emphases in English literature. 
So far as the pupil becomes a writer or speaker, that know]- 
edge enormously expands his vocabulary; aids him to 
follow with the right prepositions such words as are 
compounded with prepositions—that is: to avoid such mis- 
takes as averse to or sympathy for a person. It also enor- 
mously helps him to select the strongest words for em- 
phasis, and the nicest ones for distinctions. That Burns 
and Herbert Spencer and possibly even Shakespear him- 
self used the language without these aids, does not ma- 
terially affect the matter. There are not enough Burnses 
and Spencers and Shakespears in our schools to make 
it worth while to fit the curricula to them, and even if 
there were, they would be all the better and hannier for 
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a reading knowledge of Greek and Latin and the deathless 
literatures which they embody. And this can be obtaind 
for a tithe of the labor required under the old-fashioned 
teaching. 

Some Wastes 


All this reminds me of the money and house-room that 
seem to me wasted on private libraries. I am far from 
disapproving of them, but so many of them are accidental 
and heterogeneous masses of ephemeral books that have 
been pickt up on momentary impulse, instead of de- 
liberately chosen books that will be useful for reference 
or re-reading. I have already quoted Henry Adams’s 
apothegm that a library should be a big dictionary. But 
of course it should contain not only ‘‘reference books,” 
but standards for both reference and re-reading. 

There’s a good deal of talk, and just talk, about the 
time wasted over newspapers, but I’m not sure that it’s 
not the very best use most of the newspaper readers can 
make of it. They can’t read the Principia or Humboldt’s 
Cosmos or Spencer’s First Principles, or enjoy Middle- 
march or Esmond. But there are lots of people who can 
do all of those things (saving the Principia), who spend 
far, far too much time on the newspapers, especially on 
Sunday, when they would be far better occupied with 
certain parts of their Bibles, not to speak of other litera- 
ture. Perhaps I ought to acknowledge myself a chief 
among these sinners, partly, however, because of the sins 
of others: for the Bible was so crammed down my throat 
when I was too young to defend myself, and I have seen 
it so swallowed wholesale, dregs and all, and much of it 
so insanely praised, that my mind acts toward it as one’s 
digestion acts toward things that sometime in the past 
have overburdened it. 


I confess myself rather fond of the expression ‘‘useless 
knowledge.”’ True, you can’t be sure that any knowledge 
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is useless, but as life is short, and knowledge far wider 
than any man’s capacity of assimilation, you have to 
make a choice. It is pretty safe to assume that to be 
useless which there’s no visible prospect of your using. 
It would also be passably safe to assume, if you care for 
knowledge at all, that that which you don’t care for, 
would be useless to you. The subject took a turn in talk 
the other day which led me to ask: ‘‘ How would it do to 
say that for the average man, useless knowledge is what 
Lincoln didn’t know?” 

Barring Plato’s great and immortal conception of ‘“‘The 
Idea,” I confess myself unable to get much, comparatively 
speaking, or to believe that anybody else ever got much, 
out of philosophy before the establishment by Spencer of 
the law of evolution as prevailing in mind, morals and 
social relations. The little I have been able to force my- 
self to read of earlier philosophy, I am tempted to consign 
to the limbo of useless knowledge, at least as far as con- 
cerns the average educated man. 

Go thru either of the big museums or the stack 
rooms of the public library, and you will realize what a 
mite any one man’s knowledge must be. Lord Acton, 
“the best read man in Europe”’ was ludicrously narrow, 
and did not know what was going on about him—the 
world’s greatest revolution in thought, brought in by 
Darwin. He knew a great deal worth knowing, but was 
also full of useless knowledge. John Fiske was probably 
the best read, and not improbably the widest read, man 
of that century, and probably has no equal so far in this; 
and yet I seem to remember hearing him and Whitney 
and even Spencer deplore the inevitable narrowness 
of any one man’s knowledge. 

Spencer perhaps knew more than any of them, and yet 
his knowledge of the humanities was perhaps no better 
than Acton’s of Science and the Evolution philosophy. 
I didn’t know Acton, but I’m confident that I heard the 
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other three often speak of ‘‘useless knowledge.” This of 
course does not assert that any item of knowledge is 
necessarily and inevitably useless, but only that it seems 
so; and that is as far, perhaps, as it will do for humans 
to assert anything: but it’s far enough. I’m afraid ’m 
getting terribly garrulous along here. 

And after I had written the foregoing paragraph, along 
comes the biography of dear Frank Walker with the same 
ideas on the subject that I remember from his great 
compeers. 


Some Unpopular Reforms 


Of course I have had my enthusiasms for reforms, but 
while some of them have increast with experience, my 
general attitude has become more and more distrustful: 
for I have recognized more and more objections to even 
my own pet schemes. 

I have advocated proportional representation until, 
lately, I have realized that it tends to stimulate the 
formation of little gangs of cranks (There are dozens of 
parties in the new republics made by the war), while 
restriction of voting to virtually two parties tends to 
crowd out the petty schemes, and keep people to real 
questions. I have already confest to some other mis- 
taken ‘‘reforms.”’ 

There is generally but one way of doing a thing right, 
and many ways of doing it wrong. This is specially true 
regarding English spelling, in the reform of which I have 
been particularly interested. My interests in it have their 
principal reasons because our spelling, the worst in the 
world, is not only wasteful of the time and tissue of those 
who have to teach and learn it, and later, of those who 
have to use it, and wasteful of money to the extent of 
hundreds of millions a year, but, what is of vastly more 
consequence, introduces children to lawlessness when it 
introduces them to education, and worse still, delays 
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the peace of the world by obstructing the progress of 
English as the world language. And worse than all 
that, our spelling has destroyed English as a phonetic 
language, and a phonetic language is admittedly one of the 
reasons for the superiority of Western civilization. Our 
lawless spelling has led to the invention of the vaunted 
‘word method,” which is simply the teaching of words as 
_ mere symbols, without reference to their phonetic quality, 
so far as our spelling has permitted any such quality to 
survive in them—a relapse into the written language of 
Egypt and China. And yet when President Roosevelt 
attempted to yank the defects of the spelling out of our 
public documents, he accomplisht nothing but arousing an 
angry conservatism in defense of the defects. Similarly 
when anybody presents our literature, or any private 
language of feeling or reasoning, in forms that tempt the 
attention away from the thought to the mere expression, 
the power of the words is gone—the reform defeats itself. 
So with the generality of attempts at reform. 

As is well known, our spelling has been reforming itself 
for hundreds of years, and it will continue to, but the rate 
can be materially increast by a little judicious effort. 
The effective method is to go slow—for instance, to use 
mildly improved forms in correspondence, but only when 
feeling and reasoning are not much involved, and to use 
them in degrees corresponding with the knowledge and 
interest of the correspondents. In print, which goes 
mainly to those who have neither knowledge nor interest, 
still more conservatism is needed. 

T’v let a few rationalized spellings drop into this book, 
but not whair I specially addres yuur rezon or yuur feel- 
ings. The most practicable reforms to tackle are the 
omission of silent letters when they only encumber the 
words, such as the worse than useless o in you, the abso- 
lutely falsifying e in have, give and live; and in such 
words as relative, responsible, etc.: e silent in such words 
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as booked, groomed, hauled; and substituting ¢ for ed 
final when so pronounced, e. g. askt, dropt, clipt, pub- 
lisht. But the subject can be only toucht upon here, and 
attention cald to the following words specially selected 
as examples by the Simplified Spelling Board. 

Ad, addrest, anser(d), ar, askt, bil(d), buro, det, engin, 
enuf, fuld, fixt, giv, hav, insted, liv(d), shal, shipt, tel, telefone, 
(al)tho, thoro(ly, -fare, etc.), thru(out), twelv, wil, yu. 

To these I venture to add on my own responsibility, 
biznes, coud, shoud, woud, conceev, receev, larj, les, matr- 
munny, nolej, notis, offis, peepl. 


Another thing I wish to commend to the attention of 
the judicious. What excuse is there for manufacturing 
bastard syllables that never had any legitimate existence, 
in such words, for instance, as mispronounced teleg’raphy 
and felep’athy? As I’ve been writing this, conscience calls 
upon me hereafter to pronounce philosoph’y and philo- 
soph’er; and I hope to do it. 


Decimal System 


I have long advocated, and still advocate, the metric 
system of weights and measures, but during much of the 
time, I have hoped for (it was too remote to advocate) 
another pet scheme—a, change of the radix of numeration 
from ten to eight. In this I failed to realize what I have 
lerned from the slow coming of the metric system, and 
the persistent lumbering up of the world’s commerce by 
England’s delay in adopting a decimal currency: these 
have given me some idea of the immensity of the obstacles 
to a radix of eight, and it is absurd to yearn over the vir- 
tually impossible. To get the metric system and a world’s 
decimal currency is enough of a job, without expecting, 
after getting them, to put them on to a new basis of eight. 

And as to that radix of eight, it may be worth while to 
tell that Herbert Spencer told me that he thought twelve 
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would be better, and Herbert Newton preferd eleven 
because, he said, as a prime number, it would force people 
to be exact, instead of saying ‘‘ About half,” as they do 
on the present radix; or ‘“‘About a third” or ‘About a 
quarter” or ‘‘About a sixth” as they would do more fre- 
quently on a radix of twelve, or ‘‘About a quarter” as 
they would on a radix of eight. This objection had never 
occurred to Spencer, and it did not impress me much, 
except by its ingenuity. But this is all in the realm of 
speculation. The radix will remain ten as long as humans 
have ten fingers. This is one of the matters where I’ve 
been able ‘‘to change an opinion after fifty.” I hope I 
haven’t inflicted on you too much speculation. 


To return to practicalities: on the whole subject of re- 
form, some wiser man than I, tho I am wise enough to 
agree with him, lately said, in effect, that there are two 
ways to go about improving the world: one is to hit a 
head whenever you see it, to tackle evils as they arise, 
and make your generalizations from your experience. 
The other is to start with generalizations from previous 
experience, and do only the things which promote their 
realization. As so often in contrasted policies, and even 
in contested ones, both sides are right, and both can be 
made wrong, the latter one can even be made into Bolshe- 
vism: for there is danger of starting with the wrong 
principles. But there is no real reason why both cannot 
be carried out together. 

Reform is inevitably slow because everything is so mixed 
up with everything else, that to lift one thing you have 
to lift a great many more. Spencer compared it to lifting 
one strand of a net, when you have to lift all the surround- 
ing strands. To introduce the metric system you’ve got 
to change not only all the foot rules and surveyors’ tapes 
and pint pots and the like, but most of the machinery in 
most of the factories. To introduce a decimal currency 
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into England, you must change not merely the money, but 
all the tables, from those in the school books up to those 
in the price lists and accountants’ reference books. To 
change the radix of enumeration, you’d have to change 
every figure below the new radix, now in print. With more 
abstract things, like laws and customs and habits of mind, 
the complexity is greater still, and yet every farmer in a 
state legislature feels himself able to handle some of them. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Religion 


It took most of my long life to bring me to what now 
seems a respectable realization of the value of religion. 
I was made to hate and despise it by the Puritanism in 
which I was brought up; by the know-nothingism which 
in my formative years exaggerated the defects of Cathol- 
icism; by the accounts of religious wars and persecutions, 
which are vastly more spectacular and are given vastly 
more space in ordinary history than are the effects of re- 
ligion on the lives of good people and on literature and art; 
by the survival in our present cults of so much that is 
outgrown; and by the insincerity which keeps that alive. 
So much of the forms of religion which we see around us 
is merely a survival of times of ignorance and brutality, 
that it obstructs a full realization of how much beautiful 
literature and art have survived with them. Many who 
enjoy a first-class wedding—or a first-class funeral, if not 
mourning too deeply—are alienated when the congrega- 
tion repeats a creed which it does not believe, and which 
now retains but half its meaning. 

I am of those who are so repelled by the outworn liturgy 
and the insincerity and sophisms which its use involves, 
and by the petitions against the order of Nature, and the 
insults to the Power behind it, which make up most of 
what is called prayer, that they never go to church unless 
some special occasion takes them. 


But religion began to show up to me in some new as- 
pects thirty or forty years ago, when I learned that be- 
cause of the sailors on the yachts at Larchmont, who, like 
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sailors in general, sought to have temporary wives in every 
port, the Protestants there had had to build a Catholic 
church to keep their serving maids in working condition. 

I have been influenced too by the effect of the break- 
down of the old religion among the young people. Among 
the boys, drinking has certainly been increasing, and while 
the increase has been mainly due to the war and Pro- 
hibition, I think it would have been less if there had been 
more of the religious spirit, which was certainly greater 
when I was in college. That spirit was by no means con- 
fined to the churchy boys. Sill and Shearer had more of 
it than anybody else, and they were not churchy at all. 
But the boys generally were more in earnest than they 
are now. 

To this conviction of the practical utility of religion 
have gradually been added new appreciations of Nature 
and the moral order. We are so used to them that we 
don’t often stop to think about them. But having in 
old age to take so much thought for my body, has led 
me to a fuller realization of the wonders of our structure 
and of Nature generally. 

Strongest of all the influences have been certain in- 
dications from Psychical Research; and the effect of all 
the influences has been such that I would rather part with 
life than with the reverent feelings aroused in me by 
beautiful Nature and beautiful art and beautiful conduct 
and beautiful thought. I feel so, too, regarding the en- 
thusiasm for the morality on which all religions pretty 
well agree, whether I succeed in living up to it or not; and 
regarding my nightly meditations which correspond with 
much of what is called prayer. 

I would, too, rather part with consciousness than with 
the faith that this life is but a culture-bed whence we are 
transplanted into a better and fuller life, where we will 
have free exercise and development for such capacities of 
knowing and thinking and loving as we are wise enough 
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to develop here, and where we will rejoin the loved ones 
who have gone before us, and where those whom we are to 
leave behind will rejoin us. 

Of my reasons for believing in immortality, the best 
are what I take to be communications from a postcarnate 
life, but are too intimate for full publication. In part, 
however, and with others which I think sufficient, they are 
abundantly accessible elsewhere, some in my Cosmic 
Relations and Immortality if you care to continue the sub- 
ject with me. It isa big and expensive book, but I believe 
can be found in the principal libraries. 


Some other influences that have brought me to the 
general state of mind I have indicated may be worth de- 
scribing. 

Among the strongest has been a firm conviction that 
despite all the ugliness and sickness and cruelty in the 
world, beauty and health and beneficence vastly pre- 
ponderate, and from the beneficence it seems imperative 
to infer benevolence in the Cause. As soon as we see the 
benevolence, we see, or ought to see, occasion for gratitude, 
and for the general range of filial feeling. But here we 
are on the borderland of dogma, and need to go very cau- 
tiously: from here paths branch out which have led to 
blighted loves, divided families, Spanish inquisitions, 
thirty years’ wars, Borgia popes and human sacrifices. 

I have been impressed for the nth time, and more 
strongly each time, by the long preparation of the earth 
for man—of the water and the coal and the rock-oil and 
the food material; by the machinery for getting us here 
and getting us away from here to, I trust, better quarters; 
and every day the flowers and the birds and the women 
and the children have an added significance for me. I 
have been particularly struck with the marvelous provi- 
sions which instead of putting us here full-grown, like 
Milton’s animals, give us babies to play with, and grow- 
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ing children to educate, and family life. I have been 
struck too with the equally marvelous provisions in our 
bodies which prevent the birth of children when the par- 
ents are too old properly to sympathize with them and 
take care of them. 

Another influence has been the realization that when 
we puzzle ourselves over the inconsistency between the 
existence of evil and an all-wise and all-good God, we 
merely puzzle ourselves with words: for our minds do not 
and cannot really conceive an all-wise or all-good any- 
thing: it would take such as we all time to doit. Likewise 
when we puzzle ourselves over free-will and determinism, 
we cannot conceive either. And so with hosts of other 
things on the borders of our knowledge: all there is para- 
dox, and wise people don’t bother with it, except as it is 
forced on their attention by facts. There’s more within 
our limits than we can attend to. 


Fifty years ago the reaction from the previous super- 
stitions banisht, for a time, recognition in the universe, 
of design and beneficence, and the accompanying over- 
whelming presumption of benevolence. Anybody who 
does not recognize them now has something the matter 
with him—anybody who does not recognize them in spite 
of the facts that we all have something the matter with 
us, and that even the universe has something the matter 
with it—in imperfect evolution. But there’s not enough 
the matter to prevent happiness, on the whole, predom- 
inating; or to shut off the prospects of conditions where it 
will prevail much more. 

Not the least of the marvelous provisions for the race, is 
its religions. And now that so many people have pro- 
gressed beyond taking as authoritative the intuitions, true 
and false, of the religious leaders, there seems to be accu- 
mulating an entirely different set of provisions—positive 
facts on which to found a new and firmer religion of im- 
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mortality. We seem on the brink of having, for the first 
time, as far as I know, a demonstration by facts of the 
tremendous sanction for obedience to the moral law, not 
only that we cannot die, even if we want to, but also that 
we must forever carry with us the consequences of our 
conduct—although we can always vary it at will for better 
or worse. 


From these sources I have been gradually making up 
my own religion. I once asked Whitney, the great philolo- 
gist, what dictionary he relied on, and he answered: ‘‘ Why, 
l’m my own dictionary.” It took me a little while to 
think it out. So the ideal seems to me unquestionably 
that each man should have his own religion. The other 
day I was astonished to read in Dean Inge: ‘‘We cannot 
make a religion for others, and we ought not to let others 
make a religion for us.’”’ But aren’t those things just 
what the church and the faithful have always been doing? 

But while, as I said, for each man to have his own 
religion is the ideal, it is no more practicable than most 
ideals. As few can know enough of language to be their 
own dictionaries, so few can know enough of Nature and 
life to deduce from them their own morals, and still less 
to find in Nature and life, inspirations to carry out what 
morals they might deduce. Yet both the morals and the 
inspiration are needed for a religion. When contemplating 
the beauty in Nature or in life, most people undoubtedly 
have impressions and emotions that transcend our knowl- 
edge, and so are in the sphere of religion. But they are 
vague, and often even apparently contradictory of each 
other. Men in general need teachers in religion as much as 
they do in everything else. But what teaching they get is 
mainly a mass of gratuitous and absurd dogma that has 
no real relation to anything worth calling religion. But 
the fact that the teaching is often very foolish, selfish and 
even cruel, does not negative the necessity for it, or sym- 
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pathy with it when good, on the part of those who may 
repudiate it for themselves. Those who repudiate religion 
in dogma, are not the least sensitive to it in Nature and 
life, or in poetry and the other forms of art. 

The absurdity of the dogmas is at last becoming pretty 
widely realized, and it is already a live question (its 
latest discussion was between Bishop Manning and 
Dr. Grant) whether the church is to continue an organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of the dogmas, or is to confine 
itself to the promotion of the morality on which most 
religions have virtually agreed. 


Dean Inge speaks of the Philosophy that is confined to 
what we know, as having selected a few out of the pos- 
sible topics. The very application of such a term as ‘‘se- 
lected’’ to the few truths that have so far been obtained, 
often by luck, from the great mystery surrounding us, 
is almost as absurd as taking seriously the ad libitum as- 
sumptions regarding that mystery, and the consequent 
discussions of problems beyond human capacity—prob- 
lems whose very terms, like eternal and infinite and abso- 
lute, are but negations, and merely confessions of ig- 
norance, and which consequently are mere juggles with 
words and pseud-ideas. Yet compilations and classifica- 
tions of these past futilities, neatly and systematically 
labeled, are held by some people to be Philosophy, and 
such Philosophy has much to do with shaping both dogma 
and religion. 


The Whence, the Why, and the Whither 

But perhaps I’d better stop talking all around religion, 
and come to religion itself. It seems to me to consist of 
two principal parts—beliefs regarding the Whence and 
Why and Whither of the Universe, including the folks in 
it; and the sanctions for morality. The second is largely 
included in the first. I shall have something to say 
about each. 
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The ‘‘ Whence” we have learned considerable about, and 
despite Mr. Bryan and the Kentucky legislature, we quar- 
rel over it less than we did. It began as guesswork. 
Knowledge has been making inroads in the guesswork, 
but much of it survives as dogma. The knowledge and 
the guesswork are a queer jumble. 


The ‘‘Why” refers both to the apparent object or mo- 
tive; and also to the moving and regulative power. 

The object or motive no mortal being, so far as I can 
make out, ever alleged to be anything but the creation of 
happiness, from the ephemera up to man, and if not the 
happiness of man, then that of God, even if ‘‘his” happi- 
ness was contributed to by human sacrifices. 

On the power, as on the object, we have got some way 
beyond guesswork. To some extent we all know God: for 
we all see Something at work in a world which that Some- 
thing was preparing for man through millions of years, and 
in which It is manifesting power and goodness and beauty 
today. That Something we recognize, and call God. 

There are innumerable planets like our earth, and yet 
so unlike it that we cannot conceive even how their 
inhabitants look; and although it is not hard to imagine 
certain elementary qualities of mind pervading the 
universe, just, as the spectroscope has shown us, what 
we call the ‘‘elements” of matter pervade it, we can- 
not have anything worth calling a conception of how 
the other inhabitants of the universe think or feel. In 
view of all this, to conceive the universe as started and 
regulated by a god looking and thinking and feeling like 
an inhabitant of this particular dot, is probably the big- 
gest and absurdest flight of egoism of which the human 
mind is capable. 

Most of the conceptions of God have been purely 
anthropomorphic imaginings based on the character of 
earthly rulers, and the sanction of duty has been the 
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pleasure of these gods. The Christian God—not the 
Jewish, is far the best of them, but still he is one of them. 


Yet for the regulation of our lives, those who cannot 
accept an anthropomorphic God, or Providence, are 
driven to try to imagine a law that goes down into the 
minutest details of our experiences, and, so far as we 
obey it, orders them for our good. To imagine such 
a law is terribly difficult, perhaps impossible, and yet 
people who have lived very long have so often seen good 
results springing from apparently bad causes, that they 
are often tempted to believe that there is such a law always 
producing such results. 

Take a very obvious example: A woman happily married 
bears half a dozen excellent children. Her estimable hus- 
band dies, leaving her and them in loneliness and poverty. 
It seems, and is, a terrible tragedy. But she marries 
again, perhaps to even greater prosperity than before, 
and bears one child worth, to the world, a hundred or a 
thousand or a million such as she would have borne 
had her first husband not been taken away. Or sup- 
pose that among the first batch of the children, was a 
genius, who simply irritated a purely practical father who, 
if he had lived, would have tried to make the genius prac- 
tical too, and would have warped him out of shape or led 
him to despair and destruction. So the father’s death 
saves the genius, and his life may be worth a million times 
what the prolongation of his father’s life could have been. 
The good father’s apparently premature and wasteful and 
certainly pain-distributing death, obviously makes way 
for good enough to greatly overbalance the undeniable 
evil. Probably in either of the supposed cases, if the good 
man survived in a second life, he would be the first to 
approve his taking off. 

So, having lived long enough to see much pain and evil 
and even cruel death open the way to vastly overbalancing 
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good, I should be afraid to bet against the proposition 
that ultimately all do. And not having an anthropomor- 
phic mind, I should be equally afraid to bet against the 
assertion that the laws of nature do reach so inconceivably 
far down into our goings and comings, and even thinkings 
and feelings, that the laws have all the effects of an 
overruling Providence—of a Providence obviously, in the 
vast majority of cases, beneficent and therefore presum- 
ably benevolent. In fact, the wide-spread beliefs to that 
effect must come from experience—the experience of long- 
lived observers. 

(I don’t want to leave that passage about betting, back 
there, without saying that I am not a betting man— 
ceased to be one after realizing that the people I bet with 
didn’t always pay, while I did; and after getting the force 
of President Hadley’s opinion that it’s a poor sort of pleas- 
ure which can be obtained only at the disadvantage of a 
friend). 

And yet people who believe that evil generally leads to 
good, have to take it on faith: it baffles our reason. We 
can’t imagine, for instance, the law working so as to bring 
on the Lusitania at the fatal moment, a majority whose 
usefulness here, whatever it might appear, had lived itself 
out; and still more, to imagine the law picking out those 
whose lives would be of farther use here, and seating 
them in the life boats. As I said, our imagination is 
utterly baffled by the conception of the divine law reach- 
ing down into all the details of our lives. 

And when it comes to the question of prayer turning 
aside the operation of natural law, the mystery is deeper 
still. It has long seemed to me that there can be no more 
ridiculous sight in nature than two armies praying for vic- 
tory to the same God, though primitive armies prayed to 
different gods, each believing its own the stronger—a sight 
perhaps more ridiculous still. But while I am contemplat- 
ing these ridiculous things, I am visited by an impression 
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that Cromwell’s soldiers prayed more and better than 
Charles’s; and it’s pretty hard to regard a man thoroughly 
and honestly in earnest, as ridiculous, even if he is praying. 


After many years of contemplation of the subject, I 
seem to have got some new light on it this morning, per- 
haps because a darling little daughter-in-law, with an 
expected baby, is dangerously ill. But though emotion 
brought the light, it couldn’t have come before the dis- 
covery of telepathy, and the modern realization, or 
merely suspicion if you please, of the power of mind over 
matter. It now looks to me something like this. IF 
Home, by the power of what he (and Christ?) called 
faith, could prevent glowing coals from burning him or 
a person near him; IF Faraday’s mind persisted after 
his body was dead, and IF it moved the compass needle of 
a friend of mine up in Connecticut,—and there is excellent 
testimony that these things and many others like them 
have seemed to happen, why shouldn’t it seem possible 
that anybody’s mind can do almost any sort of thing, if it 
is tremendously in earnest, and is not opposed by a 
stronger mind? Of course all power that we can conceive 
acts within limitations; all the talk of which so-called phi- 
losophy is full, about ‘‘infinite power’ expresses only 
pseud-ideas. The inhabitants of a world where there is 
pain and evil cannot even conceive it run by a good god 
of infinite power. But we can conceive one willing to do 
for us anything that the limitations permit, and can ask 
him to; and despite the hosts of absurdities and dangers 
in our doing so, I’m not sure, this morning when my little 
girl is so ill, that it isn’t best that we should. The habit 
of doing it has made a good many faces very fine, finer I 
sometimes suspect, especially when anybody dear to me 
is very ill, than the faces of those who do not do it. I 
don’t do it. For seventy years it has seemed to me that 
to do it would be to relinquish my reason. But amid the 
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mysteries of the Universe, I have more than once caught 
gleams that have led me to exclaim (and be ashamed of it 
afterwards), ‘‘Damn my reason!”’, and Reason or no 
Reason, if that little girl gets worse, God only knows what 
Tll do. j 

She’s well since the foregoing was written, and Reason 
has resumed ‘‘her seat in this distracted globe.’’ But what 
does reason amount to anyhow? And yet it’s the safest 
guide we have. Sometimes we may ignore it to our salva- 
tion, but we always ignore it at our peril. 

And here we are again, where we must know ourselves 
to be beyond the range of our faculties, in the land of 
paradox. God help us there and everywhere, prayer or 
no prayer! 

Since I wrote the last couple of pages I have been told 
at first hand, some strange things about the effect of 
prayer, but I still attribute them to coincidence. But we 
don’t know as much as the last century thought it did 
about the laws of Nature. 

And when it comes to thanking God for care of us, 
any fervid gratitude is beyond the reach of most of us. 
And yet there are a few people who are full of that emo- 
tion—so full that their overflow sometimes gets into the 
rest of us. They are often in the pulpits, and they are 
enormously useful there, even in spite of their fooling so 
much with dogma. But the better they are, the less they 
fool with it. Robert Collier was the most remarkable 
one I have known. Professor Goodrich who was at Yale 
when I was, was another, but he was immersed in the 
dogmatism there prevalent. 

And yet most of these very dogmas are but the pitiful 
efforts of finite minds to get into some sort of closer touch 
with the infinite power and beneficence. If only we could 
take it in its manifestations—such as the May day when 
I am writing—to feel it and feel with it, without trying 
to cramp it into our moulds! 
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But in spite of all the optimistic doctrines I have been 
preaching, I am no more convinced of anything than that 
our moral development comes, largely, perhaps principally, 
through suffering. Yet I don’t know but what this is the 
most optimistic doctrine of all. Either way, I can sup- 
plement it by saying that I am equally convinced that, 
within the bounds of temperance, our development is also 
promoted by having a good time. Here we are again in 
the land of paradox that surrounds our limited reason. 

The wise course seems to be to do our best, and when 
we find that we have striven against the laws of Nature, 
to strive for faith that the future will be better than it 
would have been if our policy had prevailed. 

This is by no means saying that this is a perfected 
world. It had to be evolved, and we know only too well 
that it is not yet evolved beyond disaster and pain and 
death. But as far as I can see, they are conditions of 
moral evolution, and even of intellectual evolution, and 
we cannot imagine the world that contains them brought 
into existence in any other way. Anybody who says that 
he can imagine a perfect world brought into existence by 
creative fiat, deceives himself, and the truth is not in him. 
The human mind can imagine perfection only negatively, 
and it cannot imagine creative fiat at all. They are both 
pseud-ideas, and of such is made up most of what is called 
religion, and most of what, before Spencer, was called 
philosophy—and alas! is so called still. 

Yet I don’t know that it is practically more difficult to 
follow the divine law down into the details of our lives, 
than to follow it down into the least details of our bodies. 
It takes vastly more care of each than we can begin to 
realize. There is more mystery in any cubic millimetre of 
the human frame, or in any cubic millimetre of anything 
else for that matter, than the human mind can begin to 
compass. It’s a question between 4 and 122°. Each is in- 
finite and yet one is a thousand times as big as the other! 
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But we do not know as much of the ‘“ Whither.” 
Many of us have, more or less carelessly, taken im- 
mortality on faith. A few think they have known it from 
communication with those who have passed on. But 
the general observation of mankind has been that each 
mind associated with a body forms with it a unit, and that 
when the body stops, the mind stops. Investigations 
made during the last forty years strongly indicate that it 
does not—that each mind is part of general Mind, as each 
body is part of general Matter activated by part of general 
Force; but that while Matter and Force are limited, Mind 
is unlimited, and that each experience adds to it, and is 
stored away in what James called the cosmic reservoir, and 
can be summoned up with its original vividness; and that, 
too, after the body in connection with which it occurs, has 
been resolved into its original elements. This already 
seems to have been indicated in various degrees through 
many persons. The power to indicate it seems to exist in 
some degree in persons in the body, and in an increased de- 
gree after they have left the body. In a word, there is a 
great and increasing mass of facts that go to prove that 
all souls survive and communicate freely with each other 
and, under difficulties, with us. 

I cannot give here a presentation of these facts that 
would do them any sort of justice; but if you want such a 
presentation as I can give, you will find it in my The Cos- 
mic Relations and Immortality. Perhaps you would do 
better with Flammarion’s Death and its Mystery, espe- 
cially the ‘‘Conclusions,” in the third volume. That 
volume is called After Death. I must not commend it, 
however, without registering my emphatic dissent from its 
adherence to metempsychosis. Another book still well in 
the lead is Myers’s Human Personality. It covers, how- 
ever, less than half of the short life of the science, but 
presents the salient features, and in a style seldom equald. 

For these reasons, the rest I have to say about religion 
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will be mainly regarding immortality. On this the great- 
est of the teachers has had perhaps the least to say, 
but his disciples for a couple of thousand years have 
had more to say than those of any other teacher, and 
made more money out of it, especially a certain Mr. 
Tetzel. 

But there are some quite hopeful indications that during 
the last half century more has been learned about it than 
during all previous time. It’s all very nebulous as yet, 
and if I fall into making too much of what looks like posi- 
tive assertion, regard me as merely stating hypotheses. 
But I repeat, I regard it as quite hopeful. The soul’s 
survival of the body, and the existence of some sort of 
Cosmic Consciousness, I believe as firmly as I believe 
anything that I can’t prove. (And most of our beliefs are 
more of that character, than most people suspect.) If 
people generally had a tenth of the evidence for almost 
any other belief that there is for these two, they would 
respect it and hold an expectant attitude regarding proof. 


As to that same ‘‘Whither’”’ Dean Inge has just been 
making a tremendous pother over the prospect that within 
some millions or quadrillions of years the world is going to 
smash, and all our achievements to be wiped out; and 
says that that certainty makes nonsense of all the talk 
about evolution. 

I cannot see the connection. If evolution has produced 
a single flower, it is justified; and if it has produced all 
the flowers, birds and people of a single day, that work is 
not unjustified if it does not continue to produce them for 
another day. 

But apparently the essential universe is not going to 
smash, if the material one is. A new idea on this subject— 
new to me, at least, has come through Psychical Re- 
search. Regard it merely as an hypothesis if you prefer, 
but any other prophecy of what is to take place millions 
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of years hence, has a good deal of the hypothetical about 
it too. 

There is already considerable indication that everything 
abides in memory somewhere, and can come up to anybody 
in sleep, and quite probably after death, and moreover can 
come with as great or perhaps even greater vividness than 
at the time when it was first experienced. The indications 
are still stronger than whatever any person has ever expe- 
rienced can come up in one’s own dreams or be reproduced 
in the dreams of others, and often in a dreamlike waking 
state. 

Moreover, as apparently first realized by Plato, each 
thing open to our senses, is but one of many possible and 
fleeting representations of an Idea that abides forever. 
The Parthenon on the Acropolis is in ruins, but the Idea is 
expressed in the casts in the museums, and in innumerable 
pictures the world over. The Idea was in the architect’s 
mind before it got expressed in marble, and longer before 
it got popularly expressed in plaster or on canvas or paper; 
and the Idea is now, thousands of years after the ar- 
chitect’s death, to some degree in the minds of all civilized 
people. And if all representations of it were obliterated, it 
looks mightily as if powers were rapidly developing which 
will enable future sensitives to reproduce the Idea from 
the Cosmic Memory. The capacity to get and hold all 
these impressions seems greatly on the increase. 

The new discoveries in both matter and mind have 
made it seem increasingly probable that the material is 
but the evanescent expression of the abidingly spiritual, 
and that in time consciousness, superior to material lim- 
itations, which include space and time, can ultimately 
realize any conditions that ever have been realized, as 
vigorously as at the first glimpse. 

Perhaps this capacity of tapping the Cosmic Memory 
is already developed far enough to justify giving it a 
Greek name, which would naturally be panmnemonic, or, 
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as our language is already overburdened with superfluous 
letters which are sure to disappear in time, we would better 
anticipate and call it pannemonic. 

Now remember that I am not writing dogma, but am 
merely giving an hypothesis, tho I believe most of it. 

While the physical earth is getting to its final dis- 
solution, mind is evolving without any conclusive sign of 
dissolution. Mind appears to survive the dissolution of 
the material cases in which, until lately, we have assumed 
it necessarily to be contained. In the body, and after the 
body, it seems to be increasing in telepathic and pan- 
mnemonic power. Before the lapse of the millions of years 
that our planet yet has to swing, every mind in the flesh 
will probably have reached the power to sense the world 
and its history more vividly than any mind in the flesh 
can sense it now; and the minds that will have left the 
flesh, will be, as now, evolved beyond the minds that 
are in it. The time appears coming when to all minds, 
incarnate and postcarnate, the earth, at any moment 
of its experience before the final smash, will exist more 
vividly than it exists for any incarnate mind now. 

In view of all this, it doesn’t look as if the world ever 
were to be wiped out at all, but is to exist where, long 
before the physical smash, it will be accessible to all 
minds. Apparently all minds too are continuously to 
exist, and the world and the minds are to be accessible 
with a vividness greater than our experience of them now. 

I don’t dare to hope that all of you will find much sig- 
nificance in the foregoing half dozen paragraphs, or will 
be entirely free from a suspicion that I have gone crazy, 
but I have not many such misgivings regarding anybody 
who has read the evidence, and let me remind you once 
more of what I said about hypothesis and dogma. 

And that brings me to those mathematical puzzles 
touching which I’ve long been bursting with a word to 
say. The first thing to say, however, is that I don’t know 
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much about them. As I’ve told earlier, when my mind 
got to analytical geometry, it balked, and it hasn’t 
moved any farther in that direction since. Therefore, of 
course, I feel justified in delivering myself regarding the 
fourth dimension. I understand it to be a mere mathe- 
matical puzzle, like the one I gave a couple of pages back. 
And yet regarding this mathematical puzzle, Simon New- 
comb told me that if (IF, remember) we had a fourth 
dimension, a rubber ball could be turned inside out with- 
out tearing it, and other folks who know about as much 
about the fourth dimension as I do or as Newcomb did (for 
I don’t believe either of us ever knew anything about it) 
have told me that when they get through with this present 
stage of life, they propose to live in the fourth dimension. 

That’s the sort of talk of which, so far as I can see, most 
of what is called philosophy has been made, and yet per- 
haps that opinion is simply a demonstration of my incom- 
petence regarding it, just as Iam incompetent to the higher 
mathematics. 

This brings me, of course, to expressing myself regarding 
Brother Einstein’s Relativity. I don’t know much 
about that either, because it involves the higher mathe- 
matics, of which I am incapable of knowing anything. 
Yet I do seem to see something more than a mathematical 
puzzle in Relativity. I seem to see that we have no ab- 
solute knowledge of anything, but only a relative knowl- 
edge. We fix the position of one object by its relation to 
the position of another; and the position of the second 
by its relation to a third; of the third, to a fourth; and so 
on ad infinitum, nothing absolute, everything relative. 

I wonder if the foregoing half thousand words are going 
to mean anything to you. If they do, “Shake!” we are 
brothers in ignorance—Or perhaps, to my honor and 
pleasure, it may be brother and sister. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A Little Let-up, and then to the Depths again. Simon New- 
comb. The Cosmic Memory. More about Religion. 
Love. 


As this is a book of episodes, and as some of you must 
be finding it frightfully dull along here, perhaps I’d better 
give you now a little glance at the Simon Newcomb who 
knew all about the fourth dimension, and, I suspect, was 
as ignorant of itas weare. Probably you are too young to 
know that he was one of the greatest men of his time, and 
one of the most versatile. He was a leading astronomer 
and mathematician, an eminent economist, and wrote a 
novel. He was a thick-set man of middle height, with 
grayish eyes and, in later years, an abundance of grayish, 
waving hair and beard. His face had a very peculiar ex- 
pression which makes me recall it with peculiar vividness: 
it was made up of calmness, keenness and kindness. In 
virtue of his being director of the naval observatory at 
Washington, he was an admiral, and yet when he visited 
us at Lake Dunmore he told us that he had never rowed 
a boat. But when we put him into one, he rowed it as 
straight as either of us could, and we had “always” 
rowed. He was devoted to the ladies of my household— 
a proof of the best of taste, and yet he was the sort of 
society man who shook hands with the high contracting 
parties at a wedding reception without saying a word, and 
when a friend asked: ‘‘Why didn’t you say anything,” 
answered: ‘‘I hadn’t any facts to impart.” 

It may amuse you to know that I thought I too hadn’t 
any, when for months I had frequently reminded myself 
that I hadn’t said anything in these garrulities about 
Newcomb, and for the same months, continued to say 
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the same nothing for the same reason. And it may amuse 
you to realize, second, that here this morning, May 22, 
1923, in one of the meditative periods in bed that I’ve al- 
ready told you about more than once, I got to writing 
about something else, and ended up with what I thought 
I didn’t know about Newcomb. And it may farther 
amuse you to know that last Sunday I was exhorting 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer to write her reminiscences, 
and she said she couldn’t, because she couldn’t remember 
anything since her childhood. And I told her that if she 
would begin to write, she would be astounded at what she 
knew, as I had been astonished at what I knew. All of 
which goes to back up the evidences from Psychical Re- 
search that nothing is really ever forgotten, but that all 
lies more or less latent in the memory. This brings us 
back to that ‘‘Whither.”” There has lately accumulated 
a good deal that in spite of serious inconsistencies, looks 
like evidence, that postcarnate souls sometimes at least, 
not only readily remember all, but also telepathically share 
each others’ memories. Hence James’s ‘‘reservoir,”’ is the 
Cosmic Soul held to thinkers quite generally. 


Another intimation of postcarnate existence is in the 
discipline with which our life appears to end. This has 
grown with me into a powerful argument that it does not 
end at all. All life is a discipline, and the final stage of the 
discipline is peculiarly suggestive. Not until old age do 
we learn to appreciate our blessings. However much one 
in health may preach health, he can’t fully appreciate it 
before he has been to some extent deprived of it—until 
little slips in it interfere with his work and play. As 
we hear less, we realize for the first time that hearing 
is not a commonplace matter of course, but a great priv- 
ilege, of which even the remaining fraction of what we 
had without thinking about it, is now to be greatly prized. 
So with seeing, tasting, walking, reading, and writing— 
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everything. Like the sybilline books, when a part dis- 
appears, the rest is prized as much as the whole was. 

The effect of all this, if one takes it rightly, is to develop 
the habit of cheerfulness—of appreciation of what one 
has, rather than of repining over what one has lost. 
Though Nature seems to slip up now and then, she 
is so generally reasonable that it is worth while to seek 
for a reason wherever none is obvious, and even to as- 
sume one where none can be found. For instance, look 
into one of the apparent mysticisms of evolution men- 
tioned every day—the evolution of the swift leopard to 
catch the antelope, and the swift antelope to escape the 
leopard. At first this seems the climax of absurdity, but 
the moral virtues of alertness and perseverance have been 
evolved out of just such physical paradoxes, and most 
other virtues out of other paradoxes; and we cannot see 
or imagine how else they could have got here. Suffering 
itself is known to be the very culture bed of virtue. 

Now, as I believe I have asked before somewhere in 
these papers, where is the sense of Nature’s giving us the 
special discipline of old age if, as soon as we have acquired 
something of the resulting virtues, we are to be lopped off, 
and the whole business wasted? Is not its development, as 
the last achievement of a reasonable life, rather to be 
taken as the culminating preparation for another life—the 
life which is more and more indicated by Psychical Re- 
search—a, life for which the decline of life here either means 
opportunity for equipment, or means nothing that we can 
see, or worse than nothing? 


As I have said, perhaps too often, the imbecile dogmas 
with which Christianity has been smothered prevented 
my caring much for it till I was quite an old man. The 
liturgies are mainly masses of such dogma. The more in- 
telligent of the priests do not believe in them, but they 
continue to repeat them, for fear that if they drop them 
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suddenly, the church will drop, and they can’t afford to let 
that drop: for, as Matthew Arnold said, it is the only or- 
ganized institution for the promotion of goodness, and it is 
still the chief of those for the promotion of charity. There- 
fore the more intelligent of the priests hope to get rid of 
the dogmas gradually without damage to the church. A 
leading ecclesiastical dignitary recently said to me, sub- 
stantially: ‘‘For a long time outworn parts of the liturgy 
have been creeping over to the end of the prayer book, and 
then dropping off. The creeds will follow them before 
long.” 


If any of you have followed me thus far, possibly you 
may care to know how much of the orthodox creed has 
survived my experience—an experience which, in length, 
at least, has been exceptional. 

Some has survived, but before I indicate what has and 
what has not, I want to emphasize my conviction that 
reverence for the creeds is developing a great many people 
into liars, and as knowledge increases, will so develop a 
great many more. 


I believe in God the Father . . . Maker of heaven and 
earth, and in Jesus Christ his... Son... Who was 
... born of . . . Mary, Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
Was Crucified, . . . and buried. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost ... and the life ever- 
lasting. 

But my belief depends upon the definition of the terms. 
By God the Father I mean the Power that has shaped 
and regulated the universe, including us, of course. Al- 
mighty, so far as that term usually corresponds to any- 
thing in the human intellect, that Power plainly is not: for 
it wastes and spoils more of it’s own work than even a 
human maker would. But on the other hand, it does work 
besides which that of any human maker is nothing. That 
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it is all-mighty and all-good seems out of the question: for 
apparently if it were, there would be no death-dealing 
volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, and no agonies in the 
transition from this life to the possible next. 

I believe Jesus Christ was God’s son just as you and I 
are, though in many respects much more to his father’s 
credit. 

As to his mother, she has of course been credited with 
virginity during his conception, just as virtually all the 
mothers of founders of dogmatic religions have been. As 
to the old scandal that has been stirred up in some quar- 
ters, and the allusions to the genius of love-chiidren, 
there are plenty of records of fathers older than Joseph, 
and Shakespear was born in wedlock. 

As to Christ’s burial and resurrection, I hardly have 
an opinion. If any such thing occurred, I doubt if he 
was dead when entombed. I also believe that the trans- 
figuration, if it occurred, was a collective hypnotic vision 
of the disciples. I believe that their master had great 
hypnotic and mediumistic gifts. 

T define the Holy Ghost as all forms of inspiration. 

The life everlasting needs no definition. I believe in it, 
but if it’s much like what most of the creed people believe 
it to be, I don’t want any. 

‘‘Ascended into Heaven’”’ of course is a figment of the 
geocentric astronomy. That Christ’s physical body shot 
off into the space through which he was traveling at the 
rate of some seventeen miles a minute is, of course, ab- 
surd. 

“The right hand of God the Father” is pure anthropo- 
morphism. 

As to coming to “‘judge the quick and the dead,” we 
now know that that job is going on every day by a power 
mightier than even Christ’s. 

As to “remission of sins”, we know that there isn’t any: 
we have to pay for every sin, though not always heavily: 
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for Nature is so lenient that she generally gives us a good 
many chances to try again. 

“The Communion of Saints,’”’ I don’t quite understand. 
A good many people who I suppose would be included in 
it, prevent my being anxious to join. 

As to the accepted dogmas that I eliminate from the 
old creed; when an educated man of today says he be- 
lieves in them, he at best juggles with himself. 

It’s pretty hard on Christ to make him out the founder 
of the system that bears his name: for he is but a part of 
it, though immeasurably the best part. Most of the rest 
is reprehensible. 

Before leaving the creed, let me tell that so level- 
headed a man as Andy Carnegie, and he was by no means 
an ignorant one, told me that he didn’t believe that 
there ever was such a man as Jesus Christ. I don’t 
know that it makes much difference whether there was 
or not, so long as so many people believe there was, 
and so long as Andy without believing it, diverted so 
much money to good uses. And while the faithful are 
about it, they can just as easily believe in the vicarious 
sacrifice, and the immaculate conception, and the in- 
fallibility of the pope, and any other doctrine that they 
consider essential to salvation, or promotive of it. I don’t 
know that it makes much difference whether there was ever 
such a man as Homer, or whether Macbeth was written by 
Shakespear or by that ‘‘other man of the same name,” as 
long as we’ve got the Iliad and Macbeth. So with the 
Sermon on the Mount and some of the Parables. With 
certain qualifications, I put the Lord’s Prayer in the same 
category. But what a profanation to set it beside many 
things in the liturgy, which are known to be man-made. 

By the way, this seems a good place, before going on, 
to say that I know at least one “‘infidel”’ who places the 
Sermon on the Mount above the knocking on the gate 
in Macbeth, or the Sistine Madonna, or the Venus of 
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Milo. The Iliad and the Divina Commedia are puerile 
beside any of them, or at least seem so to me. 


So much for what is usually called religion. I believe 
there is something more. We are in a universe of which 
our protoplasmic ancestors’ first knowledge was merely 
that they touched things, and from that on, their de- 
scendants gradually tasted, smelt, saw and heard things, 
until we reached our present knowledge of them. That 
we—even the most advanced of us—know all there is to 
know, is hardly thinkable: indeed, we have always been 
receiving intimations, which we have only lately begun 
really to study, from the borderland of what we know, 
which indicate a universe outside of our knowledge, with 
reaches of interest beyond our imagination. I don’t mean 
the universe open to our present faculties, if we use them 
earnestly and wisely, but a universe outside of them, as 
the universe we see and hear is outside of the one open to a 
creature lacking sight and hearing, or having them only to 
a rudimentary degree. Psychical Research has lately 
gone beyond the material furnished by our developed 
senses, into that furnished by senses apparently yet rudi- 
mentary, which seem opening up a new universe. This 
outside universe has always attracted and stimulated the 
religious sentiment. Of late there have been many new 
indications that at death the soul, instead of ceasing its 
activities with the body, continues them in that universe 
outside of our present knowledge. Yet apparently it 
won’t do to think of this outside universe in material 
terms: for the intimations seem to point to our knowing it 
through an enlargement of faculty rather than through a 

. change of environment. Only that enlargement of faculty 
does not appear to be by slow evolutions, such as we have 
received since our protoplasmic ancestors, but more as if 
by the removal of impediments—the shell from the chrys- 
alis. But all this is getting pretty far afield. 
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Religion is of value mainly as it affects the conduct of 
life. The sanctions for morality have generally been the 
dicta of men of genius, based, like the Sermon on the 
Mount, partly on their own wonderful insight, and largely 
on the experience of mankind. But these have generally 
been enveloped later in miasmic masses of dogma regard- 
ing the great teachers. They have generally been deified, 
provided with virgin mothers, and fitted out with all sorts 
of bags of tricks, some of which were genuine and due to 
hypnotic and sensitive powers only lately investigated. 
Perhaps the greatest of these teachers has been the victim 
of the worst masses of the dogma. 


The Moral Law 


I believe so thoroughly that honesty is the best policy, 
that, subject to some explanation, I believe the word 
honesty to be merely a name for the best policy. In 
other words: from protoplasm up, our guide to conduct 
having been experience, our laws, ethical and political— 
such of them as are true and work, are simply generaliza- 
tions from that experience. But I believe also that these 
laws, like the laws of physics, chemistry, biology and 
everything else, existed behind and before us and our 
environment, and that we have merely discovered a few 
of them and are to discover many more. 

The best solvent for questions of duty that I have been 
able to find, is to consider what would be the result of a 
given policy if it were followed by everybody under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Think over your last perplexity or 
temptation, and see how this solution would fit it. 


Love 
It seems natural to write, last of all, on ‘‘the greatest 
thing in the world.” 
Philosophy is proverbially the guide of life, but it can 
be only to the few. Most people get their chief idea of 
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duty from Religion, but the chief impulses toward duty 
come from love. Probably if everybody loved everybody 
else as much as Christ wanted them to, and as he did, 
enough duties would be done to prevent or relieve nearly 
all the troubles of the world. 


And now I will bring these garrulities to an end with a 
few on that subject of Love which is the most important 
of all. Of course I shan’t attempt to do full justice to 
it, or repeat any of the wisdom that is broadcast thru the 
world. The little I have to say, I have not found said in 
quite the same way anywhere else, tho it contains no more 
new discoveries of mine than the rest I’v submitted since I 
disclaimed all discovery. 

As to love for humanity in general, I need not say any- 
thing more. But of love between one man and one woman 
I may indulge in a few words. 

What usually passes for love is a desire for a beautiful 
member of the opposite sex to amuse oneself with. A 
desire to amuse the beautiful creature in return, is hardly 
part of the experience. 

The next higher grade is a longing for an intellectually 
and morally sympathetic companion, but still more from 
a desire to receive pleasure from, than a desire to give 
pleasure to. 

The highest grade is a yearning to make another happy 
—to find out another’s wishes, then to make them one’s 
own, and to strive for their satisfaction. The highest 
love is a joyous self sacrifice. This disposition tends to 
arouse a reciprocal disposition, and a man and a woman 
so related are likely to experience the highest and most 
durable happiness attainable by humanity. 

People of course vary in their capacity for loving, from 
none at all up to a positive genius for it. Those with the 
genius can fall in love at first sight, and do it unerringly. 
But people of only average capacity are apt to keep their 
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observation keen for exceptional beauty or other merit, 
compare the specimens met with, and suppose their 
yearning for an extraordinary one to be love, while in 
fact they may go through life without knowing love at all, 
except, indeed, where they may excite it in some of the 
opposite sex who have a genius for it. 


Many people stay unwed because they fail to find the 
perfect leaf. Nobody ever found one yet. The secret of 
happiness is to love imperfect things and imperfect peo- 
ple—to love all good wherever you find it, but of course 
preferring the cases where you find it in abundance. 

The subject is very complex. When I first spoke of 
the geniuses in love, I said that they moved unerringly. 
I did not mean that they unerringly select worthy objects. 
Back in my mind was that they do not err regarding the 
genuineness and permanence of their own emotions,—a 
realization of how they stick—Nancy Sykes to Bill, for 
instance. Yet they are apt to select worthy objects: 
they are veritable dowsers—have a sense of precious 
qualities even when overlaid by inferior or even ob- 
jectionable ones, as water and gold are overlaid by earth. 

If you are a young and romantic person, given, as every 
young person should be, to dreams of exalted love, it is 
very important for you to realize that the other young 
person honord, or to be honord, by the bestowal of your | 
affections, is human, and that, startling as the state- 
ment may be, and skeptical as you may be regarding it, 
you are human yourself. It is a corollary of these incon- 
trovertible propositions, that, write as poets may, and 
paint as painters may, and sculp as sculptors may, and 
fiddle as fiddlers may, such a thing as ideal love does not 
exist in this life. But, thank God! such a thing as real 
love does. But when it does, it contains large elements of 
such unromantic things as self-sacrifice and self-control 
(which is harder) and even, generally, as hard work. 
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Even the poets often, and justly, make love doubt it- 
self, and that’s a very painful paradox, but it is often only 
the paradox between imagined love and possible love. A 
realization of this, and that real love thinks more of what 
its object wants than of what itself wants, would do much 
to resolve these painful paradoxes. They are the penalties 
of the imaginative temperament, and do not trouble 
matter-of-fact people. 

But even love, like all other virtues, can be carried to 
the extreme where it becomes a vice, and that not merely 
on the physical side. There are women, not many, who 
are models of this joyous self-sacrifice, but who hamper 
the activities of their husbands, because if their husbands 
are away from home, the wives fall ill. And such women 
limit their husband’s friendships, because, if they include 
another woman, the wives fall ill again. There are even 
women who cannot give their children the devotion which 
children need, because of an excess of devotion to their 
husbands, of which there is no need. Yet there is no 
doubt that monogamic conjugal love is a higher evolu- 
tion than the parental instinct, and that of the women 
who fail in making just allotments, those who give the 
excess to the husband are of the higher type. There are 
women who even, perhaps unconsciously, deny themselves 
beautiful or otherwise attractive friends, because to a 
jealous woman it is torture, and even illness, to have her 
husband pay a reasonable tribute of admiration to any- 
body else. On the other hand, there are some very re- 
spectable women with so little faculty of loving that 
they can hardly be jealous at all. 

And as for men making of love a vice, I need hardly 
remind you of that black rascal Othello. But I repent of 
having, even in passing, called him a rascal, yet let it stand 
for instruction’s sake. It was part of Shakespear’s genius 
to make him a noble and generous man, not only for 
artistic contrast, but to emphasize the lesson that the 
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greatest of virtues can be carried to an extreme where it 
becomes the greatest of vices. 
» 

There is only one virtue which cannot be carried to an 
extreme; that is temperance—the virtue placed at the 
summit by even the passionate Greeks, who perhaps knew 
it least, and therefore gave it a scarcity value. When 
it veers either way, it ceases to exist—is no longer temper- 
ance—a reflection for these days of Prohibition. 

But to come back to our great text, Love. The greatest 
of subjects of course affords the greatest of contrasts—the 
extremes of poetry and prose. Once a Western railroad 
president was invited to dinner by a New York friend of 
mine, where he met an attractive young woman, who prob- 
ably, unrealized by herself, had been invited with refer- 
ence to farther events: for the next night he called upon 
her, told her that he had made his pile, and a big pile, and 
was ready for a wife, and asked her if she would accept 
the position. She declined the honor. Perhaps I ought 
to add, as I happen to know, that she remained sin- 
gle, but happy in exceptional activity and usefulness, 
until age was in sight, and then married for love—oceans 
of it, illimitable oceans. 

I wish you the same blessings, and thank you for your 
patience with these garrulities, Good-bye! 
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plan for Johns Hopkins, obstacles, 
141; plant, 142; university and 
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society, 143, 144; output of scholars, 
144, 145; on Columbia University, 93. 

Ginn, Edwin, on durability of educa- 
tional books, 105. 

Godkin, E. L., on Mill, 46; influence 
on author, 52, 282, 287, 288; and 
Spencer, 52, 53, 291, 292; and Walk- 
er, 54; and American Science Series, 
54, 55, 294; Authors’ Club, 114; at 
Draper’s, 123; in literary society, 125; 
Social Science Association, 136; inti- 
mates, 134; and society column, 179; 
as wit, 286; cult and enemies, 286, 
287; appearance, 287; wives, 287, 
288; as phrase-maker, 288; and North 
American Review, 288; and Yale, 
289; editorial methods and phrases, 
289; and immortality, distrust of 
emotions, 290, 291; effect of negro 
suffrage views, 291; acknowledg- 
ment of mistakes, 291; as journalist, 
and social position, 292, 293; bal- 
anced intelligence, 293; books, 294; 
evanescent reputation, 295. 

Godwin, Parke, sociability, 16; in 
literary society, 125; at Dickens 
dinner, 133; and Evolution, 134. 

Good and evil. See Evil. 

Goodell, T. D., Greek in English, 192. 

Goodrich, C. A., and prayer, 425. 

Gout and rheumatism, and meat, 9; 
and drink, 10, 11; and sugar, 14; 
index, 15; and potatoes, 15, 58; and 
small-seed fruits, 29, 30. 

Government ownership and operation, 
absurdity, 377. 

Grace Church, sexton, 25. 

Grand Central Station, first, 155, 165. 

Grant, P. S., and dogma, 420. 

Grant, U.S., as straphanger, 224; and 
Walker, 255. 

Gravitation, Philosophy before dis- 
covery of law, 298. 

Greatness. See Familiarity. 

Greek. See Classics. 

Greeks, and sprawling, 12. 

Greeley, Horace, at Dickens dinner, 
133. 

Greer, D. H., author’s resemblance, 
190; mourned, 191. 

Greppi, Count, in old age, 17, 217-19; 
bachelor, 21. 

Grisi, Giulia, as vocalist, 19, 160. 


Habitation, as basis of taxation, 385, 
386. 

Hack-drivers of New York, 157. 

Hadley, A. T., on social ostracism, 174; 
on Walker, 260, 280; on betting, 423. 
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Hadley, James, as teacher, 65. 

Hague, Arnold, good company, 86. 

Haight, David, at Yale, good clothes, 81. 

Hamilton, Alexander, as prototype of 
Walker, 279. 

Hancock, W. S., on Walker, 250. 

Happiness, as by-product, 28; as object 
of natural law (evolution), 328, 417- 
19, 421, 422, 426; blessings in dis- 
guise, 360-64. See also Evil; Opti- 
mism. 

Hardy, Thomas, author’s connection, 
207, 208. 

Harkness Memorial, architecture, 88, 
89. 

Harper, J. H., in London, 116; dinners 
with other publishers, 210. 

Harper, J. W., as publisher, 97. 

Harper, J. W., Jr., as publisher, 207-09. 

Harper, James, mayor, 207. 

Harvard University, and secret socie- 
ties, 40, 41, 79; and Institute of 
Technology, 263; Walker’s Phi Beta 
Kappa address, 274. 

Hay, John, and author, 86; literary 
reputation, 103, 134; in literary 
society, 125; as story teller, 127, 135, 
136; paraphrase, 129; gang, 134; size, 
135; 

Health, author’s trials, 2, 3; various 
foods and rheumatism, 9, 14-16, 29, 
30, 58; night work, 22, 23; and hap- 
piness, 28; deafness, 30, 31; decline of 
boils, 92; general progress, 374. 
See also Drink; Exercise; Food; Old 
age. 

Hellenism, and human form, 170. 

Heredity, extent, 90. See also Evolu- 
tion. 

Hewitt, A. B., and Evolution, 48; and 
Brooklyn Bridge, 154. 

Higgins, Anthony, and author’s politi- 
cal training, 45. 

Higginson, Henry, characteristic 
glimpses, 193; simplicity, 193; Lake 
Champlain house, 193; and music, 
194; appearance, 194. 

Hill, Eli, restaurant, 39. 

Historical fiction, vogue, 103. 

History, and reminiscences, 165; Fiske 
and evolution in, his lectures, 329-32, 
340, 341. 

Hoar, E. R., on a busybody, 280. 

Hodgson, Richard, and author, 55, 56; 
Psychical Research, 340. 

Holidays, increase, 183; one-day in- 
crease, 183. 

Holmes, O. W., glimpses, 194; in old 
age, 195. 
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Holt, Henry, summer homes, 17, 146, 
147; precocity, 32, 37; and proof- 
reading, 49; and spelling reform, 68, 
410; and metric system, 69; law 
course, 93, 96; marriages, 95, 192; 
translation from French, 96; and 
Johns Hopkins, 141, 142, 144, 145; 
Town Hall talk on old New York, 
152; and sea-sickness, 154; and social 
ostracism, 174; blessings in disguise, 
361-64. Seealso Art; Clubs; Educa- 
tion; Evolution; Industry; Litera- 
ture; Old age; Politics; Psychical 
Research; Publishing; Reforms; Re- 
ligion; Society; Wastes; Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Holy Ghost, definition, 436. 

Homer, Winslow, character, 150, 162. 

Homestead strike, Carnegie and, 245. 

Honesty, advance, 77; Wall St. and, 
165; policy, 439. 

Hope, Anthony, and publisher, 211. 

Hotels, of former days in New York, 
155, 156. 

Houghton, H. O., and author, 211. 

Howell, W. H., Johns Hopkins product, 
145. 

Howells, W. D., literary reputation, 
103; character, 245, 246; denial of 
genius, 246; review of Taine’s Italy, 
283. 

Hudson River school of artists, 162. 

Human nature, change, illustrations of 
improvement, 75-78, 90, 92. See 
also Evolution. 

Humor, Ward’s, 129; Clarence King’s 
and John Hay’s, 135, 136; Eastman 
Johnson’s, 149; Homer Martin’s, 
151; Waring’s, 158; Walker’s, 252, 
253; Dennett’s and Godkin’s, 286. 

Hurlbut, W. H., at Dickens dinner, 
133, 134. 

Hutton, Laurence, and Booth, 216. 

Huxley, T. H., Wilberforce debate, 50, 
321; and Marsh’s shows, 82; and 
Spencer, 297; and intuition, 339; 
and Fiske’s historical lectures, 340. 


Idea, Plato’s concept and Cosmic 
Memory, 300, 409, 429. 

Immigration, and American character, 
270. 

Immortality, fundamental self, 219; 
Godkin’s attitude, 290, 291; Fiske’s 
conception, 335, 338; unverifiable 
intuition, 338; pragmatic argument, 
350, 361; and Psychical Research, 
evidences, 416, 417, 427, 428, 438; 
and Cosmic Memory, 428-30; dis- 
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cipline of old age and intimations, 
433, 434. See also Religion. 

Indians, Walker as Commissioner, 256. 

Individualism, in religion, 419. 

Industry, incentive, 375; essentiality 
of leaders, 375, 376; enterpriser’s 
share in results, 375-77, 383; results 
of capitalism, 377; fluid competition, 
378, 379; development of striking, 
379-81; strikes and competition, 
381, 382; inequality and unrest, 
evolutionary scope of remedy, 383- 
85. 

Influenza, tobacco as preventive, 8. 

Inge, W. R., on religious individualism, 
419; on Philosophy, 420; on Evolu- 
tion, 428. 

International Monetary Congress, 
Walker and, 262. 

Intuition, Fiske and spiritual develop- 
ment of Evolution, 332-37, 339; as 
instrument of research, 338. 

Investments, real estate, 355, 356, 362; 
thrift, 357. 

Involuntary writing, 115, 116. 


Jacoby, George, on sleep for old people, 
3; oversight of author, 6; breakfast 
prescription, 7; on gout and meat, 9; 
on night work, 22; and conception 
control, 395. 

James, Walter, on bewildered old age, 
181. 

James, William, American Science 
Series, 54; and author, 54, 56; as 
philosopher, 306; and Spencer, 312; 
Psychical Research, 340. 

Jameson, J. F., Johns Hopkins product, 
145. 

Jesus Christ, divinity and supernatural- 
isms, 436; and Christianity, 437. 

Jewell, Marshall, and Mark Twain, 99; 
Russian experience, 224. 

Jingoism, Walker’s hatred, 274. 

Johns Hopkins University, Gilman’s 
plan, obstacles, 141; original plant, 
142; social start, its importance, 143, 
144; scholars, 144, 145; new site, 145; 
author’s address, 145; Walker and, 
262. 

Johnson, Eastman, in literary society, 
125; gang, 134; as painter, 148; as 
story teller, 149. 

Johnson, R. U., and international copy- 
right, 106. 

Johnson, W. M., discrimination and 
humor, 25, 26. 


Journalism, author and, 361. See also 


Godkin. 
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Joy, C. A., in literary society, 125. 
Julia Regina, 65. 

Jullien, L. A., orchestra tour, 60. 
Jurgen, filth, 205. 


Kant, Immanuel, and dining, 17; and 
Spencer, 304, 320. 

Keller, Helen, and Bishop Greer and 
author, 191. 

Kernochan, F. E., at Yale, 40; good 
clothes, 81; and origin of University 
Club, 94; as scholar, 94. 

Kernochan, J. F., at Yale, 40; and 
origin of University Club, 94. 

King, Clarence, good company, as story 
teller, 86, 127, 135, 136; in literary 
society, 125; gang, 134; size, 135. 

Knickerbocker flats, 125, 170. 

Knights of the Cloth, Carnegie’s, 244. 

Knowledge, relative, 43; Whitney on 
interrelation, 67; practical ends, 69; 
useless and narrow, 341, 407-10. See 
also Culture; Education. 


Lake Champlain tercentennial, Bryce 
at, 220, 221. 

Lakeside Library, pirating, 98. 

Languages, reading method of study, 
405-08. 

Larchmont, Catholic Church, 415. 

La Rochefoucauld, Duc de, on virtues 
and vices, 348. 

Law, as haven of drifters, 46, 93; 
author’s study, Dwight as teacher, 
93; Fiske’s study, 326, 327. 

Leadership, and progress, 375, 391; in 
industry, 375, 376, 383. 

League of Nations, anachronism of 
isolation, 387; and evolution of con- 
trol, 388; substitutes condemned, 
888, 389, 391; objections considered, 
389. 

Legislation, Walker’s distrust, 258; 
Walker on American attitude, 269; 
by the untaxed, 385; by discredited 
party, 386, 387; evils, remedy, 387. 

Leisure class, need, 177, 178. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Walker and presidency, 270. 

Letters, preserving, 252, 253. 

Levasseur, fimile, on Walker, 280. 

Leypoldt, F., author’s partnership, 96, 
107, 108; and Publishers’ Weekly, 
107. 

Liberty, Walker’s devotion, 274, 281; 
Spencer’s work, 312; and Prohibition, 
399. 

Libraries, Adams’ mot, 138; Carnegie, 
165; private, as waste, 408. 
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Life, character, 238; origin, manage- 
ment, 239. 

Lighthouses for the Blind, Choate and, 
236. 

Lincoln, Abraham, influence as politi- 
cian, 45; funeral, 224; author’s dream, 
225. 

Literary agents, use, 119, 212. 

Literature, Dickens and,Carlyle, 38, 45, 
370; Tennyson, 38; Weeks, 39; Sill, 
39, 71, 285; evanescent fame, fash- 
ions, 102-05, 187, 202; Stedman and 
Stoddard, 113; endurance of poetry, 
114; social circles in New York, 120— 
25; and leisure class, 178; Bayard 
Taylor, 187; Mrs. Ward, 198; im- 
proper, censoring, 198, 205, 371, 392; 


Tolstoy, 201; Turgénief, 202-04; 
Gilder’s circle, 214, 215; Nation’s 
book reviews, 283-86; value of 


classical, quotations, 404, 405. See 
also Publishing. 

Liturgies, slurring, 435. 

Lodge, H. C., and international copy- 
right, 106. 

Lodge, Sir Cliver, Psychical Research; 
340. 

Lotteries, decline, 77. 

Love, and moral law, 440; grades, 440; 
ideal and real, 441, 442; extremes, 
442, 443. 

Low, Seth, and Brooklyn Bridge, 154. 

Lowell, J. R., and international copy- 
right, 105. 

Lubbock, J. W., and Spencer, 297. 

Lynch, Anna C., Mrs. Botta, 120. 


MacAllister, Ward, and society, 175. 

McClellan, G. B., tact, 223. 

McComb, Samuel, at Pumpelly me- 
morial, 230. 

MacEntee, Jervis, in literary society, 
125; ‘‘Paestum,” 131. 

McKim, Charles, and architecture, 146, 
161. 

Macmillan, Sir Frederick, on pirated 
books, 96; and Hardy, 208. 

MacVeagh, Franklin, at Yale, 
politics, 44; and Civil War, 45. 

Madison Square, palings, 167. 

Madison Square Garden, railway sta- 
tion site, 155. 

Maine, Sir Henry, recollections, 198, 
199. 

Majority rule, counterfeit, 400. 

Manning, W. T., and dogma, 420. 

Mario, Giuseppe, tenor, 19, 159, 160. 

Mark Twain. See Clemens, S. L. 

Marlowe, Julia, and Higginson, 193. 


and 
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Marriage. See Family. 

Marsh, O. C., on internal resources, 21; 
as scientist, infant class and horse 
show, 82; gun, 84; appearance, 
wealth, hospitality, 84; and matri- 
mony, 84; wealth and success, 85. 

Marshall, Alfred, on Walker, 250, 265. 

Martin, E. S., and author, 238. 

Martin, H. N., at Johns Hopkins, wife, 
143, 223; and Bryce, 219. 

Martin, Homer, as artist, on pre- 
Raphaelitism, 150, 151; as wit, 151. 

Mary, mother of Jesus, 436. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Walker as president, 250, 251, 263; 
his discipline, 259, 276; Walker Me- 
morial, 281. 

Mathematics, basis of higher, 430, 431. 

Mather, F. J., Jr., on tact and reticence, 
368. 

Mather, Sir William, on Walker, 278. 

Matthews, Brander, Authors’ Club, 114. 

Mayors, then and now, 154. 

Medicine, dyspepsia tablets, 7; Da 
Costa’s tonic, 30; progress, 374. 

Melville, Herman, character, 189. 


Memory, persistence, 192, 433. See 
also Cosmic Memory. 
Metric system, advocacy, 69, 412; 


obstacles, 413. 
Metropolitan Hotel, 156. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, founding, 


influence, 110, 162, 163; Putnam 
and, 207. 

Meyer, ——, as musician, quartet, 19, 
232. 


Mifflin, G. H., and author, 211. 

Mill, J. S., influence on author, 46; and 
Spencer, 46, 49, 297. 

Millais, Sir John, appearance, pose, 
200; and Ruskin, 201; fame, 202. 

Mills, D. O., bits of experience, 135. 

Minimum wage, results, 384. 

Mining men, as good company, 86. 

Miracles, genuineness, 436, 439. 

Mitchell, J. A., and author, 237; and 
character of Life, 238; as artist, 238- 
40; management of Life, 239; as 
author, 239. 

Mitchell, S. W., and exercise, 5. 

Modjeska, Helena, as Ophelia, 216. 

Moore, Frank, Rebellion Record, 95. 

Morality. See Ethics. 

Morgan, J. P., characteristic incident, 
180. 

Morris, Mrs. William, 200. 

Moses, inspiration, 63. 

Mount Desert, chills, 3. 

Miller, Max, and Whitney, 67. 
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Munroe, J. P., Walker biography, 251. 

Murray, Gilbert and vegetarianism, 
9; and drink, 10. 

se ay of Natural History, «nfluence, 

63. 

Music, in author’s life, the quartet, 8, 
18-20, 33, 147, 232; singing as ex- 
ercise, 18; and longevity, 18, 20; 
early operas in New York, contrast, 
19, 160; ideal musicians, 20, 59-61; 
“strings” or ‘‘ bows,’’ 61; saxhorn 
“tooters” at Yale, 62; fitting, for 
orchestra, 122; German songs, 160; 
De Coppet and Flonzaley quartet, 
231-35. 

Myers, Frederic, and author, 56; 
Psychical Research, 340; on immor- 
tality, 427. 


Nantucket, O’Conor at, 149. 

Nation, author’s association, 282, 283; 
book reviews, 283-86. See also God- 
kin, E. L. 

National Academy of Design, 
building, 110, 150. 

National Academy of Sciences, Walker 
in, 268. 

Nature. See Evolution. 

Nature books, fashion, 103. 

Negro suffrage, Godkin’s advocacy, 
291. 

New Year’s calls, 177. 

New York Central Railroad, stations 
in New York, 164. 

New York City, Spencer dinner, 14, 50, 
51; early operas, contrast, 19, 160; 
election rows, 76; literary society, 
120-25; early apartments, 125, 170; 
Dickens dinner, 132-34; early railway 
travel, stations, 152-54, 164; Brook- 
lyn Bridge, later crossings, 154; 
former hotels, 155, 156; early street 
railways, 156; hacks, 157; Waring’s 
street-cleaning achievement, 157, 
158; and the arts, 160-63; Central 
Park, 163; Park Avenue, 164, 165; 
proposed secession, 166; politics, 
civic and social betterment, 166, 167; 
in 1857, 168; woman’s dress, 168-70; 
dining reform, 170; Fifth Avenue, 
170; changes in society, 172—74, 178, 
179; balls, 175; correct shops for 
men, 171, 172; lack of social center, 
176; women’s clubs, 176; calls, New 
Year’s calls, 176, 177; society column, 
179; wealth and society, 181; defec- 
tive street and house planning, 184; 
real estate investments, 355. See also 


Clubs; Publishing. 
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New York Evening Post, and society 
column, 179. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, stations in New York, 154, 
155, 165. 

New York Times, and Walker, 255. 

New Orleans, Sicilian restaurant, 101. 

New Path, 150. 

Newcomb, Simon, and American Sci- 
ence Series, 54; and Fiske, 315; and 
fourth dimension, 431; versatility, 
appearance, 432. 

Newell, Stanford, at Yale, appearance, 
81. 

Newport, Waring’s house, 159. 

Newspapers, former and present in- 
terests, 51; Sunday, 103; society col- 
umn, 179; reading and waste, 408. 

Newton, H. A., as teacher and genius, 
69; and radix of numeration, 413. 

Night work, pro and con, 22, 23, 59. 

North American Review, author’s plan 
to buy, Godkin to edit, 288. 

Norton, C. E., as talker, 219. 

Numeration, change of radix, 
414, 


413, 


O’Conor, Charles, at Nantucket, 149. 

Old age, author as authority, 2, 28; and 
sleep, staying in bed, writing in bed, 
3, 4, 17, 27, 191, 202; routine at ris- 
ing, 4-6; exercise, walking, 5, 8, 12, 
13, 24, 28, 30; breakfast, 6; smoking, 
7, 8; music, 8, 18, 20; table hygiene 
and mentality, 9; drink, 10; and re- 
cumbency, 11, 12; and dinner, 16; ac- 
tivity, 17, 21, 23, 24; and society, 
women, friends, 20; and family, 21; 
and night work, 22, 23, 59; and 
prayers, 24; progressive wisdom, 25; 
and imperfections, 28; Evarts’ plan, 
186; author’s conduct, 186; burden, 
195; moral of Greppi and others, 
217-19; beauty, 218; Walker on, 279; 
discipline and intimations of immor- 
tality, 433, 434. 

Olmsted, Denison, as teacher, on wis- 
dom, 64. 

Opera, early in New York, contrast 
with later, 19, 160. 

Opium, and Prohibition, 399. 

Optimism, lapses, 9, 365; borrowing 
trouble, 364, 365; making the best of 
everything, 366; and of Nature and 
work, 370. See also Happiness. 

Orchestra, piano in, 61, 123; fitting 
music, 122. See also Music. 

Osgood, J. R., and author, 211; and 
North American Review, 288. 
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Paderewski, I. J., as musician, 20, 59. 

Page, W. H., quality of greatness, 56, 
57, 206; Johns Hopkins product, 145, 

Painting, Gifford, 130-32; MacEntee, 
131; Eastman Johnson, 148; Homer 
Martin, Farrar, pre-Raphaelitism, 
150, 151; landscapists, 162; F. H. 
Smith, 188, 189; Riviére, Millais, 
202; J. A. Mitchell, 238-40. 

Paris Exposition of 1878, Walker and, 
262. 

Park Avenue, development, 164, 165. 

Parkhurst, C. H., octogenarian, on old 
New York, 152. 

Parkman, Francis, at Saturday Club, 
194. 

Partridge, Alden, academy, 33. 

Patti, Adelina, as vocalist, 18, 19. 

Patti, Amalia, as vocalist, 19, 160. 

Pegram, Mrs. Hetty (Cary), 143. 

Pellew, H. E. (Viscount Exmouth), and 
author, 241. 

People’s Forum in New York, 167. 

Pepper, William, and dining, 14. 

Perfection, charity toward lack, 28. 

Periodicals, and leisure class, 178. See 
also Nation; Newspapers: North 
American Review; Unpopular Review. 

Phelan’s billiard parlor, 156. 

Phelps, Mrs. E. J., in old age, 218. 

Phi Beta Kappa, author’s address at 
Johns Hopkins, 145; Walker’s ad- 
dress at Harvard, 274. 

Philadelphia, election rows, 76; railway 
travel through (1845), 153. 

Philharmonic Society, and orchestral 
music, 123. 

Philosophy, before discovery of natural 
laws, 298-300, 305, 316, 327, 328, 408, 
426, 431; a prior speculation and 
dogma, 420. See also Evolution; 
Religion; Spencer, Herbert. 

Piano, in orchestra, 61, 123. See also 
Music. 

Pickering, E. C., and Draper, 123. 

Piper, Mrs. L. E., seance, 116. 

Plato, concept of Idea, 299, 409, 429. 

Platt, C. A., on Harkness Memorial, 89. 

Platt, O. H., and international copy- 
right, 106. 

Poetry, endurance, 114. See also Litera- 
ture. 

Politics and political science, author’s 
early attitude, 44-46; lack of college 
instruction, 45; Mill’s influence on 
author, 46; Evolution in, 53; election 
rows, 76; in New York, Tweed, 166; 
development of interest, 167; private 
affairs as, 373; Republicans and Dem- 
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ocrats, 390, 391; proportional rep-| Publishers’ Lunch Club, 213. 
resentation, 410. Sse also League | Publishers’ Weekly, development, 107. 


of Nations. 

Poole, Bill, as gang leader, 76. 

Porter, Noah, and Evolution, 49, 306; 
recollections, 71, 72; on Yale curric- 
ulum, 72. 

Potatoes, and rheumatism, 15, 58. 

Prayers, use, in old age, 24; and natural 
law, 423-25. 

Precocity, author’s, question of evanes- 
cence, 32, 37, 325. 

Prepositions, use of correct, 407. 

Pre-Raphaelitism, Farrar, Martin on, 
POT t: 

Price, Bonamy, on Walker’s wages 
theory, 260. 

Prince, Morton, and Psychical Re- 
search, 187. 

Prisons, reform, 77. 

Prize-fighting, now and then, 182. 

Progress, in human nature, 75-78, 90, 
92; material, in author’s time, 373; in 
health, 374; crazes, 374; essentiality 
of leaders, 375. See also Evolution. 

Prohibition, future, 11; unearned 
credit, superfluity of national, 396; 
reaction, 396—98; origin in ignorance, 
397; and dining as social event, 397, 
398; and need of stimulants, 399; and 
opium, 399; and liberty, 399; and 
counterfeit majority rule, 400; and 
banishing of saloon, 401; dangerous 
results, 401; other logical restrictions, 
401; enforcement, 402; direct purpose 
and contingent evils, 402. 

Pronunciation, reform, 412. 

Proof-reading, author’s defects, 49. 

Property, real, as investment, 355, 356, 
362; basis of private, 375. See also 
Taxation. 

Proportional representation, mistaken 
reform, 410. 

Providence. 
Religion. 

Psychical Research, influence of leaders 
on author, 55; interest, 101; fashion, 
103; involuntary writing, 115, 116; 
persistence of memories, 192, 433; 
inspiration of dreams, 225, 226; and 
Plato’s eternal Idea, 300; and spirit- 
ual evolution, 337, 339; and religion, 
416-19; and immortality, Cosmic 
Memory, 427-30, 433; and outside 
universe, 438. 

Psychology, Spencer’s work, 311. 

Public utilities, governmental opera- 
tion, 377. 

Publishers’ Association, author and, 213. 


See Deity; Evolution; 


Publishing, Ticknor and Fields, 74; 
author’s connection with Putnam, 
95; with Leypoldt, 96, 107, 108; 
pirating foreign books, usage, 96-98; 
efforts for international copyright, 
98, 99, 105, 106; literary immortality 
and fashions, 102-04; duration of 
scientific and educational books, 104, 
105, 193, 251; author’s career, 106; 
Publishers’ Weekly, 107; profession 
or business, author’s mistakes, liter- 
ary agents, 117-19, 211, 212; decline, 
206; former leaders and attitude, 
206-09; magazine and book rights, 
207, 208; character of competition, 
209-11; trust, 210; interoffice din- 
ners, 210; Boston houses, 211; pub- 
lisher and authors who have left him, 
211, 212; later and present condi- 
tions, 212, 213; Nation’s book re- 
views, 283; author’s blessings in dis- 
guise, 363. See also American Science 
Series; Literature; Periodicals. 

Pumpelly, Rafael, and American Sci- 
ence Series, 54; and author, 54, 226; 
good company, 86; Authors’ Club, 
114; character, 124, 229; intimates, 
134; summer house burnt, 147, 229; 
education, 226; trip across Asia, 227; 
Century Club, 227; professional 
career, philosophy of life, 228; 
Turkestan exploration, wife, 228; at 
Dublin, house, 229; memorial meet- 
ing, 230. 

Punch, on male dress, 171, 172. 

“Punch, brothers’”’ paraphrase, 129. 

Puritanism at Yale, reaction, 34-36, 
38, 71, 289, 371, 408, 416. See alse 
Religion. 

Putnam, G. H., and international copy- 
right, 105; on old New York, 152; 
dinners with other publishers, loving 
cup, 210, 211. 

Putnam, G. P., author’s business con- 
nection, 95; as publisher, 97, 206; 
and international copyright, 98; and 
literary society, 120; and Museum 
of Fine Arts, 163, 207. 


“Quails,’”’ 80. 

Quartet, author’s, 8, 19, 20, 147, 232; 
Flonzaley, 232-35. 

Questions, trouble in settling difficult, 
367. 

Quotations from literature, value, 404. 


Radicalism, studential, 38. 
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Radio, and war, 374. 

Railways, journey from Washington to 
New York (1845), 152-54; New York 
to Boston, 154; New York stations, 
154, 155, 164. 

Ralston, W., and Turgénief, 203. 

Reading, and smoking, 11; wasteful, 
407. 

Real estate, as investment, 355, 356, 
362. 

Rebellion Records, author’s connection, 
95. 

Recumbency, in old age, 3, 11, 12. 

Refinements, advance, 91; effect of 
World War, 91, 92. 

Reflection, at table, 9; at night, 24. 

Reforms, spelling, 68, 105, 410-12; pro- 
portional representation, 410; pro- 
nunciation, 412; numeration, 412; 
methods, obstacles, 413. See also 
Progress; Prohibition. 

Reid, Whitelaw, and author, 86; in 
literary society, 125; gang, 134; ap- 
pearance, nieces, house, 135; on the 
Tribune, 135. 

Relativity, of knowledge and morals, 
43, 380; hypothesis, 431. 

Religion, author’s early attitude, 33, 
408; Puritanism at Yale, reaction, 
34-36, 38, 71; revival (1857), 36; 
effect of Evolution, 49, 327, 328; 
verities and absurdities of dogmatic, 
63, 415, 420, 425; Fiske’s spiritual 
development of Evolution, 332-37; 
natural law and evil, benevolent 
Cause, 347-51, 360, 364, 417-19, 422, 
423, 426; complete reaction, 371, 
408, 416, 418; prohibition, 402; prac- 
tical utility, 416; effect of Psychical 
Research, 416, 417; uselessness of 
abstract terms, 418, 420; individual- 
ism and instruction, 419; constituents, 
420; origin of the Universe, evolu- 
tion, 421; happiness as object of 
Universe, 421; conceptions of God, 
421, 485; prayer and natural law, 
423-25; diminishing dogmas, need of 
Church, 434; author’s creed, 435-47; 
Christ, and Christianity, 437; and 
outside universe, 438; moral codes 
and dogmas, 439; bases of moral law, 
439; and love, 439. See also Evolu- 
tion; Immortality. 

Reminiscences, fashion, 104; and his- 
tory, 165. 

Remsen, Ira, American Science Series, 
54; at Johns Hopkins, 144. 

Republican party, and League of Na- 
tions, 389; characterized, 390, 391. 
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Resting, value of recumbency, 3, 11, 12. 
Resurrection, actuality, 436. 
Reticence, as virtue, danger, 368, 369. 
Revival of 1857, 36. 

Rheumatism. See Gout. 

Rice, A. T., North American Review, 
289. 

Ritchie, A. C., Johns Hopkins product, 
145. 

Riverside Drive, Agassiz on, 86. 

Riviére, Bruton, model for ‘‘Circe,” 
202. 

Rockefeller Institute, 165. 

Rogers, J. G., a3 architect, 161. 

Rood, O. N., in literary society, 125. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, and advice, 272; 
and civil service, 257; and spelling 
reform, 411. 

Root-words, knowledge, 407. 

Rousseau, J. J., autobiography, 1. 

Rowland, H. A., at Johns Hopkins, 
144. 

Royce, Josiah, and author, 56; Johns 
Hopkins product, 145;as philosopher, 
306. 

Ruskin, John, and students, 150; de- 
fective, insane, 201. 

Russell, William, preparatory school, 
32.9 

Russia, old régime and trade, 224. See 
also Bolshevism. 


Sacrifice, in service, 237; in work, 359; 
and love, 441. 

St. Gaudens, Augustus, cameo face, 
129, 148; place at Cornish, 147; on 
greatest statue, 148; sociability, 148; 
greatness, 161; and Howells, 246. 

St. John’s Park, 155. 

St. Nicholas Hotel, 156. 

Salon, Gilder’s circle as, 214, 215. See 
also Society. 

Saloons, closing, 401, 402. See also 
Prohibition. 

Sanitary engineer, Waring as, 159. 

Sargent, J. S., portrait of Garcia, 18. 

Saturday Club, lunch, 195. 

Saving, when young, 357. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 
guess, 299, 300. 

Schurz, Carl, character, 140; Ameri- 
canism, 292. 

Schuyler, Eugene, and Turgénief, 202. 

Scribner, Charles, as publisher, cour- 
tesy to author, 97, 209. 

Scribner, Charles, Jr., dinners with 
other publishers, 210. 

Science and scientists, Silliman, 63; 
H. A. Newton, 69; at Yale, 79; 


philosophic 
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Marsh, 82; wealth and success, 85; 
mining men, 86; durability of pub- 
lications, 104; Draper’s social circle, 
121-23; opinion of military man, 
223; Pumpelly, 228; Economics as, 
268; vocational education and char- 
acter, 276-78, 373; Newcomb, 432. 
See also American Science Series; 
Evolution. 

Sculpture, Ward’s Shakespeare, 127; 
St. Gaudens on greatest statue, 148; 
St. Gaudens’ greatness, 161. 

Sea-sickness, author’s liability, 154. 

Seaside Library, pirating, 98. 

Second Army Corps, Walker’s history, 
266. 

Second Avenue, as residential section, 
167. 

Secret societies at Yale, evil, 40-44, 79. 

Sedgwick, W. T., Johns Hopkins 
product, 145. 

Self-help, necessity, 364. 

Self-view, problem, 367. 

Seligman, E. R. A., habitation tax, 386. 

Sex, literature, 198, 205, 371, 392; and 
emancipation of women, 392; birth 
control, 394. See also Family. 

Seyer, Charles, with Leypoldt, 107. 

Shakespeare, William, Ward’s statue, 
127. 

“Shanghais,” coats, 74. + 

Shaw, Albert, Johns Hopkins product, 
145. 

Shearer, Sextus, character and talents, 
37, 38, 87; and Skull and Bones, 42; 
and ministry, 87. 

Sheffield, J. E., benefactor, 63. 

Sherman, W. T., glimpses, 223. 

Sidgwick, Henry, Psychical Research, 
340. 

Sill, E. R., influence at Yale, 37; as 
radical, 38; songs, 39; and author, 
39; physique, 39; vocalist, 40; and 
women, 40; and Skull and Bones, 42; 
poem inspired by chapel, 71; cou- 
plet on rowing club, 80; and ministry, 
87; lost letters, 252; Nation’s review, 
285. 

Silliman, Benjamin, appearance, 63. 

Sinclair, May, and publisher, 212. 

Single tax, 386. 

Sins, no remission, 436. See also Evil. 

Sixth Avenue, railway, 156. 

Skull and Bones, evils, 40-44, 79 

Skyscrapers, and art, 161. 

Slater’s jail, 77. : 

Sleep, in old age, staying in bed, 3, 4, 
11, 12, 17, 59, 191; sleeplessness and 
good thinking, 4; reading and 
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snoozing, 11; unsought, 12, 13, 17, 
31; after dinner, 16. 

Smith, F. H., endowments, personality, 
188; in Twelfth Night revels, 188; 
as after-dinner speaker, 188; abroad, 
class, 189. 

Smith, J. L., at Pumpelly memorial, 
230. 

Smith, Stephen, nonogenarian, on old 
New York, 152. 

Social betterment and settlements, ad- 
vance, 77, 78; value, 167. 

Society, advance in refinements, effect 
of World War, 91, 92; need of better 
term, 93; literary centers in New 
York, 120-25; Baltimore, and Johns 
Hopkins, 141-44; changes in New 
York, 172-74, 178, 179; ostracism as 
penalty, 174; balls, change, 175, 176; 
lack of center, 176; women’s clubs and 
calling, 176; New Year’s| calls, 177; 
need of leisure class, 177, 178; society 
column, cause and effect, 179, 180; 
and wealth, 181; character of young 
folks, 181, 182, 371, 416; and prize 
fights, 182; Gilder and a salon, 214; 
Godkin and, 293; character of pleas- 
ure, 359. See also Clubs; Dining. 

Society column, cause and effect, 179, 
180. 

Sociology, as term, 104; Spencer’s con- 
tribution, 311. 

Socrates, ‘‘monitor,’”’ and law of Evolu- 
tion, 350; and dining, 397. 

Sovereignty, and union, 389. 

Specialism, and wide knowledge, 67. 

Spelling, Whitney and reform, 68; word 
method, 105, 410; Walker on, 268; 
need and possibility of reform, 410. 

Spencer, Herbert, and vegetarianism, 
9; influence on author, 47; and fund 
from America, 49; in America, New 
York dinner, 50, 51; law of Universal 
Evolution, 52, 53, 299-301, 309-12, 
319, 320; Godkin’s attitude, 53, 292; 
and Fiske and author, 55, 302-04; 
recent attack on, 296; Darwin on, 
296, 297; contemporary estimation, 
297, 298; basis of attack, 301; charac- 
ter, 301-04; charge of ignorance, and 
a priort speculation, 304-08, 313, 
314, 317, 318, 320, 332, 339; Elliot’s 
biography, 308, 315; relative im- 
portance of departments of work, 
311-13, 333; and inheritance of 
acquired characters, 314; survival of 
doctrines and grounds, 314, 315, 317, 
320; appeal, 316; limitations, 317, 
332, 337, 339; Bryce on, 318; and 
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history, 320; and Transcendental- 
ism, 337; learning, narrowness of 
knowledge, 341, 408; on Fiske’s his- 
torical lectures, 340; and radix of 
numeration, 413. 

Spiritual books, fashion, 103. 

Springfield Republican, Mrs. Ward’s 
study of file, 198; Walker’s connec- 
tion, 255. 

Statistical Congress, Walker and, 262. 

Stedman, E. C., at Yale, rusticated, 
39; and international copyright, 98; 
literary reputation, 102; at Ley- 
poldt’s, 108; Century Club, 109; as 
poet, 113; appearance, 114; business, 
114; Authors’ Club, 114; recollec- 
tions, 115; in literary society, 125; 
gang, 134. 

Sterne, Laurence, not read, 26. 

Stigelli, , a8 vocalist, song, 160. 

Stockton, F. R., literary reputation, 
103. 

Stoddard, R. H., and international 
copyright, 98; literary reputation, 
102; at Leypoldt’s, 108; appearance, 
113; as poet, 1138; Authors’ Club, 
114; in literary society, 124. 

Stoddard, Mrs. R. H., novels, 125. 

Stone, Mrs. , literary circle, 121. 

Story tellers, 127, 128, 135, 136, 149. 

Street, A. R., benefactor, 63. 

Street cleaning, Waring’s achievement, 
157, 158. 

Street railways, early, in New York, 
156. 


Streets, defective planning in New 
York, 184. 
Strikes, and competition, 379, 381, 


382; former restrictions, 379; relative 
morality, 380; development, 380; 
limit, 381; resumption of restrictions, 
increased peacefulness, 3881, 382. 
See also Industry. 

Stuyvesant flats, 125, 170. 

Sugar, and gout, 14. 

Sumner, W. G., as preacher and 
teacher, 86, 87; appearance, 87; and 
Spencer, 318. 

Sunday evening teas, 124. 

Supply and demand. See Competition. 

Susini, , 48 vocalist, 160. 

Sylvester, J. J., at Johns Hopkins, 144. 


Taber, Robert, and Higginson, 193. 

Tact, as virtue, danger, 368, 369. 

Tadema, Alma, appearance, 200. 

Tait, P. G., and Spencer, 297. 

Tammany, early opposition, Tweed, 
166. 
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Tariff, evils, 386. 

Taxation, extravagant, legislation by 
untaxed, 385; habitation basis, 385, 
386; single tax and tariff, 386. 

Taylor, Bayard, and international 
copyright, 98; canniness, 101, 187; 
in literary society, 125; intimates, 
135; literary reputation, 187; ap- 
pearance, 187; handwriting, 187; 
fatality of public service, 187. 

Teeth, care, 24. 

Temperance, as virtue, 443. 

Tennyson, Lord, influence on author, 
38. 

Tetzel, Johann, and belief in immortal- 
ity, 428. 

Thackeray, W. M., impression, 64; and 
Century Club, oyster anecdote, 64, 
112; on woman, 359. 

Thayer, A. H., model for ‘‘ Charity,”’ 
114; as artist, 162. 

Third Avenue railway, 157. 

Thomson, William, and Spencer, 297. 

Thrift, habit, 357. 

Thurber, Mrs. , English opera, 19. 

Ticknor and Fields, Gilman on, 74. 

Tobacco, use, 7; and influenza, 8; home 
smoking in England, 199. 

Tolstoy, Count, idiotic genius, 201. 

Tonic, Da Costa’s prescription, 30. 

Topographical survey, Walker and} 
266. 

Town and gown at Yale, 74. 

Town Hall meetings in New York, 152, 
167. 

Transcendentalism, Spencer and, 317, 
332, 337. See also Evolution; Phil- 
osophy. 

Transportation, Walker’s interest and 
services, 265. See also Railways; 
Street railways. 

Trouble, and old age, 2; uselessness of 
borrowing, 364, 365; settling difficult 
questions, 367. See also Happiness. 

Trust, publishing, 210. 

Tucker, W. J., on Walker, 274. 

Turgénief, I. S., and author, 202, 203; 
appearance, 203; morals, 203; country 
house, 203, 204; and English, 203; 
and natural background, 204. 

Turmoil, increase, 171, 373. 

Tweed, W. M., ring, 166. 

Twelfth Night, at Century Club, 110, 
111, 188. 

Tyndall, John, and Spencer, 297. 


Umbrellas, foreign and American, 172. 
Universe. See Evolution; Religion. 
University Club of New York, founders 
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and origin, 40, 94, 109, 177; reorgan- 
ization, 94; house, 94, 146; growth, 
112; author and library, motto for 
bookplate, 145; importance, maneu- 
— to join, 177; and pipe smoking, 
99. 

University Settlement, 167. 

Unpopular (Unpartizan) Review, as 
resource of old age, 21; influences on, 
37, 40, 45, 46, 52, 54-56; Bryce and, 
221; Mitchell and, 237; Carnegie’s 
judgment, 244. 

Urso, Camilla, as musician, 59. 


Vacations, increase, 183. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, and Grand Cen- 
tral Station, 164. 

Van Nostrand, David, Rebellion Record, 
96. 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler, on 
Harkness Memorial, 89; and remi- 
niscences, 423. 

Vatet, Eugene, as barber, 171. 

Vegetarianism, and thinking, 9. 

Vices, and virtues, 3, 348, 367. 

Victorian Age, greatness, 47, 125, 301, 
319. 

Vieuxtemps, Henri, as musician, 20, 59. 

Villard, Henry, American Social Science 
Association, 136. 

Violence, decline, 388. 

Vocational training, and humanistic, 
276-78, 373. See also Education; 
Science. 

Vogelius, Joseph, recollections, 107, 
108. 


Wade, Daniel, quartet, 20. 

Wages, Walker’s theory, 260, 261, 264, 
268. See also Economics; Industry. 

Walker, Amasa, career, as economist, 
254, 261. 

Walker, F. A., night lunch, 23; and 
American Science Series, 54, 264; and 
author, 54, 249; character and ability, 
54, 55, 124; in literary society, 125; 
biography, 249, 251-53; depart- 
ments of leadership, 249-51; transient 
fame, 251; letters, humor, 252, 253; 
influence of father, 253, 254; early 
years, training, 254; in Civil War, 
254; and journalism, 255; as Super- 
intendent of Census and Indian 
Commissioner, 255-57; at Yale, and 
discipline, 257, 260; and civil serv- 
ice, 257; distrust of legislation and 
government in business, 258; business 
offer, 258; domestic virtues, 258-60, 
271; Centennial Bureau of Awards, 


261; as economist, 260, 261, 264, 265, 
268, 269, 280, 376; responsibilities 
and demands on, 262, 266; concentra- 
tion, exactitude, 262; as president of 
Technology, 263; and transportation, 
265; military history, gift of narra- 
tion, 266; and American Economic 
Association, 267; shyness, 267; and 
education, 267, 268; in National 
Academy of Sciences, 268; recogni- 
tion abroad, 269, 271, 280; and mod- 
ern industry, 269; on American 
attitude toward laws, 269; selfless- 
ness, 270; and Stanford, 270; fun, 
sympathy, 271; explosiveness, 272; 
and esthetics, 272; on Cleveland and 
tariff, 273; as administrator, un- 
disturbed accessibility, 273, 274; and 
college athletics, 274—76; and liberty 
abroad, 274, 281; and jingoism, 
274; muscular discipline, 276; on 
vocational training, 276, 277; last 
years, and bimetallism, 278; tributes, 
278, 280; as laborious friend, 278; 
success, prototypes, 279; on old age, 
279; epitaph, 279; poise, 280; memo- 
rial, 281; on useless knowledge, 410. 


Walking, in old age, 5, 8, 12, 13, 28. 
Wall Street, as demonstration, 165. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry, characteristics, 


197; study for Eleanor, 198; on 
present literature, 198; best work, 
198. 


Ward, J. Q. A., in literary society, 125; 


Shakespeare statue, 127; as story 
teller, 127, 128; appearance, 129; 
“*Mike,”’ 129; humor, marriages, 129; 
and Evolution, 130; and native town, 
130; gang, 135. 


Ware, W. R., on Mitchell, 240. 
Waring, G. E., on breakfast, 6; and 


wine, 11; character, 124; in literary 
society, 125; and street cleaning, 
157, 158; recollections, 158, 159. 


Warner, C. D., recollections, wife, 101, 


102; literary reputation, 103. 


Wars, change in attitude toward, 78, 


92. See also Civil; World. 


Washington, railway travel to New 


York (1845), 152-54. 


Wastes, useless knowledge, 341, 407-10; 


private libraries, 407; newspapers, 
407. 


Water, drinking at rising, 5; at table, 


9; reminder to drink, 13; at retiring, 
24. 


Wealth, and society, 173, 181; versus 


culture, 357; and enjoyment, 357, 
358; precedence of reasonable ac- 
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quirement, 358; fundamentalism of 
inequality, 374, 377. 

Weeks, R. K., as poet, 39; and Dennett, 
286. 

Whipping, decline as punishment, 77. 

Whiskey, in old age, 10; Carnegie and, 
241-43. See also Drink. 

White, R. G., quartet, 19, 232. 
White, Stanford, as architect, 146, 161. 
Whiting, Judge, and street cleaning, 
157. : 
Whitney, W. D., as teacher at Yale, 
attitude, 35, 66, 86, 330; on Hadley, 
66; German dictionary, ingenuity, 
66, 67; wide knowledge, 67; as a 
dictionary, 67; and controversy, 67; 
and spelling reform, 68; painstaking, 
68; as vocalist, 69; and author, 86; 
method, 405; on narrowness of knowl- 
edge, 408. 

Whitridge, F. W., and Carnegie, 241. 

Wieniawski, Henri, as musician, 20, 59. 

Wight, P. B., National Academy of 
Design building, 150. 

Wilberforce, Samuel, Huxley debate, 
60; 321, 322. 


Williams, , and Riviére, 202. 
Williamson, C. N., and _ publisher, 
211; 


Wilmer, W. H., on treatment of eyes, 6. 

Wilson, E. B., Johns Hopkins product, 
145. 

Wilson, J. C., and Spencer, 297, 298. 

Wilson, Woodrow, Johns Hopkins prod- 
uct, 145. 

Wisdom, defined, 64. 

Woman, society, 20; suffrage and Evo- 
lution, 76; clubs, 176; tact, 369; 
emancipation, and sex evils, 392. See 
also Dress; Family; Sex; Society. 

Wood, Fernando, and secession of New 
York City, 165. 

Woolsey, T. D., and political science, 
45; recollections, 70, 71; on task of 
college president, 72; and Porter, 72; 
Johnson’s portrait, 149. 

Work, need of leisure class, 177, 178; 
“call” and sacrifice, 359; as panacea, 
370. 

World-politics books, fashion, 104. 

World War, effect on refinements, 14, 
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91; college men and, 89, 90; fashion 
in books on, 104; and Walker Memo- 
rial, 281; and law of Evolution, 331, 
347, 350; and international unity, 
388; politics and American participa- 
tion, 390, 391; winning, 391. See also 
League of Nations. 

Word method, as spelling reform, 105, 
410. 

Wright, C. D., on Walker and Ameri- 
can Economic Association, 267. 

Writing in bed, 4, 27, 191, 202. 


Yaeger, Arthur, Johns Hopkins prod- 
uct, 148. 

Yale Club of New York, author’s 
membership, 109; site, 165. 

Yale University, author’s preparation 
and entrance, 32, 33; his attitude, 33, 
34, 37, 42, 44; Puritanism, 34, 289; 
laws of student conduct, 35; faculty 
and students, 36, 72, 73; revival at, 
36; Shearer and Sill, 37-40; studen- 
tial radicalism, 38; rusticated poets, 
author as class poet, 39, 61; author 
dropped a class, 39, 42, 62; secret 
societies, evils, 40-44, 79; lack of 
political science, 45; author’s saxhorn 
tooters, 62; eminent teachers of 
author’s time, 63-66; benefactors 
and revolution, 63; Whitney, 66-69, 
86, 330; Newton, 69; presidents, 70— 
73; Woolsey on task of president, 72; 
Gilman at, 73, 74; town and gown 
rows, Captain Bissell, 74, 75; science 
at, 79; locus of professional schools, 
79; dress of students, 80, 81; Marsh, 
82; Sumner, 86-88; growth of plant, 
88; Harkness Memorial, 88; and 
Civil and World wars, 89, 90; Evarts 
and New York Association, 185; 
Walker at, 257, 260. 

Youmans, E. L., and Evolution, char- 
acter and influence, 47-49, 53, 292; 
at Leypoldt’s, 108; Authors’ Club, 
114; and wife, 121. 

Youmans, Mrs. E. L., literary circle, 
121; and Fiske, 121. 

Young folks, former and present char- 
acter and reactions, 181, 182, 371, 
416. 
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